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SAVES  SOAP! 
SAVES  LABOR! 
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A  DYEING  POET. 

I  have  worn  this  coat  since  sixty-nine, 

So  conclude  from  this  it  must  be  mine. 
Grey  it  was  but  now  its  Brown, 

Having  been  worn  so  much  in  town, 

So  if  you  think  ’twill  make  a  black, 
Re-dye  it  atjpnce  and  send  it  back, 

I,  like  the  coat,  am  getting  old, 

And  shall  want  it,  if  the  weathers  cold. 


GOLD  MEDALLIST  DYERS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN 
DYEING  CO. 

OFFICES. 

521  St.  Joseph  St,  j  Montreal 
221  McGill  St. )  montreal- 

90  KINO  STREET  EAST, 
tozroust  ro. 


rT7HESE  GOODS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL  FOR  ELASTICITY,  FINENESS 
W  OF  MATERIAL, STRENGTH  and  WEAR  rAREGUARANTEED  FIRST 
1  CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.  AND  WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  FULL  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  Ask  YOUR  MERCHANT  FOR  THEM.  SEETHAT 
THEY  BEAR  THE  IMPRESS  OF  OUR  NAME  ANDTAK&NO  OTHER.  — : S3' 


CATARRH. 

A  New  Treatment  whereby  a  Permanent  Cure  is 
effected  in  from  One  to  Three  Applications.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  Treatise  free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON, 

305  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


TEMPERANCE! 

The  Desideratum  of  the  Age, 

FRANK  WRIGHT’S 


What  the  Rev.  E.  B  Stevenson,  B.  A.,  a 
Clergyman  of  the  London  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  has  to 
say  in  regard  to  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son’s  New 
Treatment  for  Catarrh. 


Oakland.  Ont.,  Canada,  March  17,  1883. 
Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON,— 

Dear  Sirs, — Yours  of  the  13th  instant  to  hand. 
It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  I  am  cured 
of  Catarrh,  but  I  know  that  I  am.  I  have  had  no 
return  of  the  disease  and  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.  I  have  tried  so  many  things  for  catarrh,  and 
suffered  so  much  and  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  I  am  really  better. 

I  consider  that  mine  was  a  very  bad  case ;  it  was 
aggravated  and  chronic,  involving  the  throat  as  well 
as  the  nasal  passages,  and  I  thought  I  would  require 
the  three  treatments,  but  feel  fully  cured  by  the 
two  sent  me,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  ever  in¬ 
duced  to  send  to  you. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  stating  that 
I  have  been  cured  at  two  treatments,  and  I 
shall  gladly  recommend  your  remedy  to  some  of  my 
friends  who  are  sufferers. 

Yours  with  many  thanks, 

Rev,  E  B.  Stbvbnson. 

Be.  r.  durkee’S  n 
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NOTHING  INJURIOUS. 

Pure,  Wholesome  and  Reliable.  Full 
weight  cans.  Cheapest,  Strongest 
and  Best. 

Edward  Lawson,  Agent 


UNFERMENTED  WINE 

The  Natural  Juice  of  the  Grape. 

Is  Entirely  Free  from  Alcohol. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 

CLERGY  of  ALL  CHURCHES 

And  adopted  by  Temperance  Societies  th  ughout 
the  world. 

manufactured  by 

FRANK  WRIGHT,  Kensington,  London,  Eng. 


SOLE  CONSIGNEES  FOR  CANADA: 

H.  SUGDEN  EVANS  &  CO.,  -  Montreal 

Who  are  also  consignees  for  the  universally  known 
Temperance  Beverages: — Montserrat  Lime  Fruit 
Juice  and  Cordials. 


J^HE  BRITISH  ARMY  and  NAVY  use 

JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF. 

he  U.  S.  Government  have  adopted 

JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF. 

[er  Maiestv’s  physician  prescribes 

JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF, 
he  British  Government  analyst  has  pronounced 
JOHNSTON’S  FLUID  BEEF 
he  most  perfect  food  he  ever  examined. 


A  SCHOOL  STORY. 


By  Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominie's 
“  My  Friend  Smith’’  etc. 


regretted  at  the  last  hour  that  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  all -important  con¬ 
test.  As  to  the  other  two  houses,  there 
never  had  been  a  year  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  ran  so  high  or  the  rivalry 
grew  so  keen.  Somehow  the  entire 
politics  of  Willoughby  appeared  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  contest,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  result  of 
this  one  struggle  was  to  decide 
everything.  , 


CHATTER  XIV. — THE  BOATRACE. 


The  few  days  that  intervened  between 
the  Saturday  of  Brown’s  party  and 
the  Wednesday  of  the  great  race  were 
days  of  restless  suspense  in  Willoughby. 
Even  Welch’s  caught  the  contagion,  and 


“Are  vou  ready? 
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The  crews  had  worked  hard  up  to  the 
last,  watched  morning  and  evening  by 
anxious  spectators  from  the  bank.  The 
trials  had  been  carefully  noted  and  times 
compared,  the  variations  in  style  had  been 
eagerly  criticised,  the  weights  of  the  rowers 
had  become  public  property,  and  in  short 
every  detail  likely  to  influence  the  result 
was  a  subject  of  almost  painful  interest 
to  the  eager  partisans  on  either  side. 

And  every  hour  seemed  to  promise  a 
closer  race.  Not  that  Parrett’s  had  fallen 
off.  On  the  contrary,  they  still  remained 
what  they  had  been  all  along,  the  smartest 
and  strongest  crew  that  Willoughby  had 
ever  put  upon  the  river.  But  the  School 
House  boat  had  made  wonderful  strides. 
Et  was  long  since  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  hostile  juniors,  and 
it  was  some  time  since  its  appearance  and 
work  had  begun  to  cause  a  shade  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  rival  house. 
Fairbairn,  far  from  Bloomfield’s  match  in 
physique  or  style,  had  yet  displayed  an 
amount  of  steady,  determined  work  which 
had  astonished  most  fellows,  and  inspired 
with  confidence  not  only  his  partisans  on 
the  bank,  but  the  three  oarsmen  at  his 
back.  By  dint  of  patient,  untiring  prac¬ 
tice  he  had  worked  his  crew  up  to  a  pitch 
of  training  scarcely  hoped  for,  and  every 
day  the  School  House  boat  had  gained  in 
style  and  speed. 

Had  the  race  been  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  later  few  boys  would  have  cared  to 
prophesy  definitely  as  to  the  result.  As  it 
was,  though  Parrett’s  was  morally  bound 
to  win,  it  was  clear  the  race  would  be  a 
fierce  one,  and  hardly  fought  every  foot. 

Such  was  the  general  opinion  in  Wil¬ 
loughby  that  Tuesday  evening  after  the 
last  practice  had  come  to  an  end,  and  when 
the  boats  were  finally  housed  for  the  night 
only  to  reappear  next  day  in  racing  trim. 

Young  Wyndham,  as  he  sat  in  Riddell's 
study  with  his  books  before  him,  could  as 
soon  have  done  a  stroke  of  work  as  fly  over 
the  School  House  elms.  Indeed,  it  was 
such  a  farce  for  him  even  to  make  the 
attempt  that  he  shut  up  his  books  and  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

“I  say,  Riddell,”  he  said,  presently, 
addressing  the  captain,  who,  though  ex¬ 
cited  too  after  his  own  fashion,  was  poring 
determinedly  over  his  work. 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  he,  looking  up. 

“  I  say,  do  you  think  there’s  any  chance 
of  our  boat  winning  ?  ” 

The  boy  asked  the  question  so  anxiously 
that  one  might  have  supposed  his  whole 
happiness  in  life  depended  on  the  answer. 

“  It’s  very  hard  to  say,”  said  Riddell. 
‘  ‘  I  think  we  have  some  chance,  at  any 
rate.” 

“  You  did  the  course  in  as  good  time  as 
Parrett’s  yesterday,  didn’t  you?”  asked 
Wyndham. 

“  Yes,  but  we  had  a  better  tide,”  replied 
Riddell. 

Wyndham’s  face  clouded,  for  he  knew  it 
was  true. 

“  You  must  win,  I  say,”  said  he,  almost 
fiercely. 

Riddell  smiled. 

“  I  mean  to  oblige  you  if  I  can,  for  one,” 
Said  he. 

“If  they  win,”  said  Wyndham,  “it’ll 
be — ” 

But  what  it  would  be  the  youthful 
enthusiast  lacked  words  to  express. 

Riddell  turned  again  to  his  writing. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  finish  your  work  ?  ” 
said  he. 

“Oh,  I  can’t?”  exclaimed  Wyndham. 
4‘  Yfho  could  work  just  before  the  race  ?  ” 
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So  saying,  he  got  up  and  gathered  to¬ 
gether  his  things. 

Riddell  was  sorry  for  this.  He  had 
hoped  the  boy  would  stay.  Amid  all  his 
fresh  duties  the  new  captain  had  kept  his 
eye  on  his  old  friend's  brother,  and  of  late 
he  had  seen  things  which  made  him  un¬ 
easy.  Wyndham  was  on  friendly  terms 
again  with  his  two  undesirable  patrons, 
and  simultaneously  his  work  in  the  library 
and  his  visits  to  Riddell’s  own  study  had 
become  less  regular.  It  all  meant  some¬ 
thing,  Riddell  knew,  and  he  knew,  too, 
that  that  something  was  not  any  good.  He 
made  one  attempt  to  detain  the  boy. 

“  You  aren’t  going  ?  ”  he  said,  kindly. 

“Yes.  It’s  really  no  use  grinding  to¬ 
night,  Riddell.” 

“  Won't  you  stop  and  keep  me  company, 
though  ?  ”  asked  the  captain. 

“  You’re  working,”  said  the  boy.  “  I'll 
come  to-morrow.  Good-night.” 

And  he  went,  leaving  Riddell  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Why  should  he  be  so  eager  to 
go  ?  Why  should  he  always  seem  so  rest¬ 
less  now  whenever  he  was  in  that  study  ? 
Why  should  he  always  avoid  any  reference 
to — 

Ah  !  here  he  was  back  again.  A  gleam 
of  hope  shot  through  Riddell’s  breast  as 
he  saw  the  door  open  and  Wyndham  re¬ 
enter.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  boy  was 
going  to  stay  and  give  him  a  chance. 

But  no,  Wyndham  had  come  back  for 
his  knife,  which  Riddell  had  borrowed  for 
sharpening  a  pencil.  That  was  all  he 
wanted;  and  having  recovered  it,  he  de¬ 
parted  quickly. 

Riddell  spent  the  rest  of  that  evening  in 
low  spirits.  He  had  been  baulked,  and 
worse  than  that,  he  felt  other  hands  were 
playing  their  game  more  successfully, 
ancl  that  amongst  them  all  young  Wynd¬ 
ham  was  going  wrong. 

So  the  eve  -of  the  great  boatrace  was 
anything  but  a  cheerful  evening  for  the 
new  captain. 

But  with  the  morning  even  Riddell  could 
hardly  harbour  any  thoughts  outside  the 
event  of  the  day.  Morning  school  that 
Wednesday  was  a  farce  all  over  Willoughby. 
Even  the  Doctor  seemed  absent-minded, 
while  one  or  two  of  the  junior  masters 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 

The  race  was  fixed  for  three  o’clock, 
when  the  tide  would  be  running  up  at  its 
fastest,  and  long  before  that  hour  every 
advantageous  point  of  view  on  the  banks 
was  secured  by  eager  spectators.  These 
were  by  no  means  all  Willoughby  boys, 
for  the  school  boatrace  was  always  more 
or  less  of  an  event  in  Shellport  itself,  whose 
inhabitants  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  the 
scene  of  the  contest. 

Carriages  lined  the  banks  on  either  side 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  as  usual 
the  Doctor’s  party  assembled  in  great  force 
on  Willow  Point.  The  towing-path  was 
jealously  kept  clear  for  the  schoolboys, 
who  trooped  down  in  a  body  the  moment 
after  lunch,  and  took  possession  of  their 
places  along  the  course.  Some  crowded  at 
the  starting-point.  These  were  chiefly  the 
more  athletic  heroes  of  the  school,  whose 
flannels  and  running-shoes  bespoke  their 
intention  of  following  the  race  on  foot. 
Others,  less  actively  inclined,  massed  at 
various  critical  points  along  the  course, 
some  at  the  finish,  but  more  opposite 
Willow  Point,  which  being  just  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  down,  and  almost 
within  view  of  the  goal,  was  generally 
considered  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
view  of  the  whole  race. 

At  this  point,  in  a  snug  corner  above  the 


path,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sharp  bend  of 
the  river,  and  of  the  reaches  up  and  down 
stream,  which  met  there,  sat  Gilks  and 
Silk.  They  knew  probably  as  well  as  any 
one  that  the  crisis  of  the  race  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  played  out  at  Willow  Corner, 
and  not  a  few  late  comers  looked  up  at 
their  commanding  perch  with  envy. 

“  Where’s  the  young  un  ?  ”  said  Silk. 

“  Running  with  the  race,”  said  Gilks. 
“  I  couldn’t  dissuade  him.  He’s  gone 
daft  over  the  thing.” 

Silk  laughed. 

“  I’m  afraid  it’ll  be  a  blow  to  him,  then. 
Young  fool !  I  say,  he  was  at  his  father 
confessor’s  last  night.  I  wonder  if  he’ll 
let  out  about  Saturday  night  ?  ” 

“Not  he.  That  is,”  said  Gilks,  viciously, 
“  I  don’t  think  he  will.” 

“  Well,  it  might  be  warmish  for  him  if 
he  did.” 

“Very  warmish,”  said  Gilks,  with  a 
scowl,  which  it  was  just  as  well  for  Wynd¬ 
ham’s  comfort  he  did  not  see. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Gilks 
whistled  to  himself,  and  Silk  regarded  his 
ally  with  a  smile. 

“  You  are  a  nice  boy!”  he  broke  out 
presently.  And  the  laugh  which  greeted 
this  very  unoriginal  observation  closed  the 
conversation  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile,  down  at  the  boathouse 
things  were  getting  very  lively. 

Telson,  Philpot,  Pilbury,  Cusack,  King, 
and  other  of  our  juvenile  friends,  who, 
with  their  usual  modesty,  proposed  to  run 
along  with  the  race,  and  who  now  formed 
part  of  the  crowd  which  awaited  the  start, 
kept  up  a  boisterous  chorus  of  shouts,  some 
of  defiance,  some  of  derision,  some  of  ap¬ 
plause,  addressed  alternately  to  foe  and 
friend . 

The  young  Welchers  especially,  having- 
no  personal  interest  in  the  race,  felt  them¬ 
selves  delightfully  free  to  make  themselves 
objectionable  to  all  parties,  and  took  full 
advantage  of  the  circumstance. 

They  howled  at  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing.  Whenever  King  and  Boshei' 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  Parrett’s 
boat  with  a  friendly  cheer,  they  hooted, 
and  no  sooner  did  Telson  sing  out  to  wel¬ 
come  the  crew  of  his  house,  but  they 
caterwauled  derisively  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Jolly  lot  they  know  about  rowing!” 
yelled  Cusack. 

“Why  don’t  you  give  them  some  les¬ 
sons  ?  ”  retorted  Telson,  hotly. 

“  Boo—  hoo!  Who  got  kicked  out  of  his 
boat !  Young  muller,  couldn’t  steer  a 
tub.” 

“  I’ll  tub  you,  young  Pilbury,  see  if  I 
don't,  presently,”  replied  Telson. 

“Never  mind  them,”  shouted  King; 
“  can’t  even  makeup  a  boat;  pack  of  funks, 
all  of  them  !  ” 

“  Hullo  !  who  are  you  ?  ”  cried  Philpot, 
rounding  on  these  new  assailants.  “  We’d 
have  a  boat,  never  fear,  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  fair  play.” 

“  Lot  of  fair  play  you’d  want,  to  turn 
the  boat  round  and  round  and  catch  crabs 
every  other  second  !  ” 

“  There  are  our  fellows  !  ”  cried  Wynd¬ 
ham,  raising  a  loud  cheer  as  Fairbairn, 
Coates,  Porter,  Crossfield,  and  Riddell 
appeared  on  the  landing-stage. 

“  Hurrah!  School  House,  hurrah  !  ” 

“  Ye-ow  !  look  at  them — there’s  a  lot !  ” 
hooted  the  Welchers. 

“There’s  old  Parson!”  yelled  Telson, 
Bosher,  and  King,  as  the  youthful  hero  in 
question  strutted  magnificently  down  to 
the  landing. 
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“What  cheer,  stuck-up  jackass?” 
howled  the  Wclchers,  with  an  insulting 
laugh;  “  why  don’t  you  grin  ?” 

This  remark  was  suggested  by  Parson 
.grandly  waving  his  handkerchief  and 
smiling  to  his  admiring  friends. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  those  friends  and 
make  our  way  to  the  boats  themselves, 
which  now  lie  waiting  for  their  crews  to 
embark. 

This  is  always  a  tedious  process  for  on¬ 
lookers.  The  shifting  of  stretchers,  the 
getting-out  of  oars,  the  arrangement  of 
rudder  strings,  and  the  delicate  trimming 
of  the  boat,  may  be  interesting  enough  to 
the  crews  themselves,  but  only  feed  the 
impatience  of  onlookers. 

And  as  usual  hitches  are  bound  to  occur. 
Coates  has  got  the  oar  belonging  to  Cross¬ 
field.  And  when  this  mistake  has  been 
remedied,  Bloomfield  in  the  other  boat 
suddenly  discovers  that  his  stretcher  is  a 
little  weak,  and  insists  on  waiting  till  a  new 
one  is  brought. 

Finally  everything  is  ready,  and  the  two 
boat?  slowly  swing  out  into  mid-stream. 
The  School  House  boat  has  won  the  toss, 
for  it  takes  up  the  inside  berth,  amid  the 
"triumphant  cheers  of  its  partisans. 

“  Hurrah  !  you’re  inside,”  they  cry. 

“  Mind  you  put  them  into  the  bank,”  is 
the  derisive  echo  of  the  enemy. 

“Now,  Fairbairn;  now,  you  fellows,” 
•cries  Wyndham’s  voice. 

“  Now,  boss  Riddell — mind  your  eye. 
Pull  your  left  when  you  want  to  go  right,” 
3hout  the  facetious  Welchers. 

Riddell  has  long  got  past  the  stage  of 
"being  flurried  by  shouts  from  the  bank. 
He  feels  nervous  undoubtedly,  but  he  does 
not  look  it,  as  he  quietly  tries  his  rudder 
lines  and  settles  himself  on  his  seat. 

Fairbairn  is  as  cool  as  ever.  To  look  at 
him  he  might  be  just  starting  for  a  quiet 
saunter  up  stream.  And  the  crew  behind 
him.  are  equally  composed,  as  they  lie  on 
their  oars  waiting  for  the  start. 

But  the  Parrett’s  crew,  as  they  come 
smartly  up  and  take  their  outside  berth, 
receive  an  ovation  far  beyond  that  of  their 
rivals.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  popular 
crew,  as  well  as  the  favourites.  Every 
man  in  the  boat  has  done  something  for 
Willoughby  in  times  past,  and  as  the  boys 
see  their  heroes  ready  now  for  a  fresh 
triumph,  they  forget  all  about  their  little 
tyrannies  indoors  and  cheer  them  like 
mad. 

“  Bravo,  Parrett’s.  Bravo,  Bloomfield! 
Hurrah,  captain  !  You’re  to  win.” 

Even  the  Welchers  for  the  moment 
join  in  the  popular  clamour. 

“  Go  it,  you  cripples,”  cries  Cusack,  en¬ 
couragingly ;  “  no  milksop  captains.  Two 
to  one  on  Bloomfield  !  ” 

All  this  time  the  boats  are  lying  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Parrett  on  the  little  steam- 
launch  behind  surveys  them  critically,  and 
satisfies  himself  that  all  is  square.  Then 
he  advances  to  the  prow  of  his  boat  and 
shouts  the  usual  question. 

The  next  moment  he  gives  the  word, 
and  the  two  boats  dart  forward  like  arrows 
from  a  bow,  and  the  race  lias  begun. 

Gilks  and  Silk  up  above  Willow  Corner 
heard  the  shout  which  greeted  the  start, 
and  turned  anxiously  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came. 

“  They’re  off  now  !  ”  said  Silk,  trying  to 
appear  more  unconcerned  than  he  really 
was. 

“  Yes ;  no  mistake  about  it !  ”  said  Gilks, 
whose  anxiety  was  certainly  not  less  than 
that  of  his  friend. 

“How  long  before  we  see  them  ?  ” 


“  Three  minutes  ;  they  ought  to  get  into 
the  School  Reach  by  then.” 

Neither  spoke  for  a  minute.  Then  Silk 
said,  “What  a  row  the  fellows  are  mak¬ 
ing!” 

“Yes,”  said  Gilks;  “there’s  a  bigger 
crowd  down  this  year  than  I  ever  saw.” 

Another  silence.  And  then  presently  in 
the  far  distance,  at  the  end  of  the  School 
Reach,  they  could  see  first  the  smoke  of  Mr. 
Parrett’s  launch,  then  a  black  moving 
crowd  on  the  bank,  and  finally  two  white 
specks  on  the  water. 

“  There  they  are  !  ”  said  Gilks. 

“  Can  you  tell  which  is  which  ?  ”  asked 
Silk. 

“  No,  not  yet.” 

An  anxious  minute  followed.  The  Doctor 
and  his  party  on  the  point  opposite  left 
their  tent  and  came  down  to  the  water’s 
edge ;  spectators  who  had  been  getting 
tired  of  waiting  now  freshened  up  and 
made  final  and  desperate  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  position ,  while  those  who  meant 
to  fall  in  with  the  runners  buttoned  their 
jackets  and  turned  up  their  trouser  ends. 

“School  House  inside!”  exclaimed 
Gilks,  suddenly,  as  the  sun  momentarily 
caught  the  blue  oars  of  the  inside  boat. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  ascertained  for 
the  moment.  From  where  they  sat  the 
blue  and  the  red  flags  seemed  to  be  coming 
towards  them  exactly  abreast. 

The  crowd  advanced  with  a  roar,  above 
which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  leading  crew.  But  presently,  as  the 
two  boats  approached  the  corner,  a  slight 
turn  inwards  enabled  them  to  answer  the 
question  for  themselves. 

“  We  lead  !  ”  exclaimed  Silk. 

Silk  was  a  Welcher  and  Gilks  a  School 
House  boy,  but  “  we”  meant  Parrett’s. 

Yes,  the  red  flag  was  ahead,  though  only 
a  little. 

“  How  long  before  they’re  at  the  point  ?  ” 

“  Half  a  minute.  I  say,  how  splendidly 
the  School  House  are  steering,  though  !  ” 

Silk  laughed.  “More  than  Parrett’s 
are  !  Young  Parson ’s  taking  them  round 
rather  sharp,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“No;  he  always  turns  in  like  that;  it’s 
better  than  the  long  sweep.  Now  look 
out !  ” 

During  this  brief  dialogue  the  two  boats 
had  come  on  towards  the  corner.  As  far  as 
Gilks  and  Silk  could  see  at  present  Parrett’s 
led  by  about  half  a  length,  which  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  they  stood  to  lose  owing  to 
its  outside  position  at  the  corner.  Parson, 
however,  knew  what  he  was  about  even 
better  than  Riddell,  who  had  ke£>t  a  mag¬ 
nificent  course  down  the  reach,  but  who 
now  seemed  afraid  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  sharp  corner.  The  Parrett’s  cox¬ 
swain,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  half- 
length  to  the  good,  begau  turning  his 
boat’s  head  easy,  even  at  the  risk  of  run¬ 
ning  dangerously  close  on  his  rival’s  water, 
and  so  saved  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lost 
ground. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for  on  the 
order  in  which  the  boats  came  round  that 
corner  the  race  usually  depended.  The 
crowd  on  the  banks  well  knew  the  crisis, 
and  shouted  out  their  warnings  and  en¬ 
couragements  to  the  rival  coxswains  with 
redoubled  eagerness. 

“Now  then,  Riddell!  round  you  go! 
Pull  your  right !  ” 

“  Steered  indeed,  Parrett's  !  Bravo,  Par¬ 
son  !  ” 

The  corner  was  half  turned,  the  boats  lay 
nearly  level,  each  coxswain  pulling  hard 
with  his  right  line,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  shock  in  the  Parrett’s  boat,  followed 


by  a  loud  shout  from  Parson,  and  next 
moment  the  boat  was  shooting  helplessly 
straight  towards  the  bank,  from  which  it 
was  only  saved  by  a  prompt  order  to 
1  ‘  Backwater  all !  ”  from  Bloomfield. 

What  could  it  be  ?  The  shouts  on  the 
bank  died  away  into  sudden  stillness,  and 
fellows  forgot  even  to  keep  up  with  the 
School  House  boat,  which,  followed  by  the 
steam-launch,  rowed  steadily  on  towards 
the  winning-post. 

Wha,t  was  it  ?  The  answer  soon  became 
known,  when  Parson,  standing  in  his  boat, 
waved  the  broken  end  of  a  rudder-line 
above  his  head.  At  the  critical  point  of 
the  race  this  had  failed,  and  in  consequence 
all  the  efforts  of  the  rowers  were  useless, 
and — and  the  School  House  boat  was  head 
of  the  River ! 

The  rage,  excitement,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  such  an  unlooked-for  termination 
to  the  great  struggle  was  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  the  reader  may  imagine.  A  general 
rush  was  made  for  the  unlucky  boat,  and 
shouts  and  recriminations  and  taunts  and 
condolences  bore  witness  to  the  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  spectators. 

Some  demanded  a  fresh  race  there  and 
then,  some  suggested  foul  play,  others 
urged  the  boat  to  row  on  and  make  the 
best  race  they  could  of  it,  others  boldly 
claimed  the  victory  for  Parrett’s  since  they 
led  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 

Amidst  all  this  tumult  the  unlucky 
boat  slowly  backed  into  mid-stream,  and 
turned  towards  home,  Parson  steering  no 
longer  by  rudder  but  by  word  of  mouth. 
As  it  did  so,  a  distant  report  announced 
that  the  School  House  boat  had  reached 
the  winning-post;  whereat  the  Parrett 
partisans  set  up  a  loud  defiant  shout, 
which  they  maintained  during  the  entire 
homeward  progress  of  their  ill-starred 
boat. 

Among  the  few  who  remained  on  the 
scene  of  the  accident  were  Gilks  and  Silk, 
both  pale  and  agitated. 

The  latter,  as  has  been  said,  was  pain¬ 
fully  interested  in  the  result  of  the  race. 
To  him  the  defeat  of  Parrett’s  meant  more 
than  the  mere  disappointment  of  a  hope  or 
the  humiliation  by  a  rival.  It  meant  the 
loss  of  a  good  deal  more  money  than  he 
possessed,  and  the  miscarriage  of  a  good 
deal  which  he.  had  expected  with  absolute 
confidence  to  win.  Eo  wonder  then  that 
his  face  was  white  and  his  voice  trembling 
as  he  rounded  on  his  friend. 

“You  fool!”  exclaimed  he,  with  an 
aDgry  scowl.  , 

It  was  rather  hard  surely  on  Gilks,  who 
may  have  encouraged  his  friend  to  rely  on 
the  victory  of  the  Parrett’s  boat,  but  who 
certainly  was  as  much  astounded  and  mor¬ 
tified  by  the  accident  as  he  was. 

“There  must  be  another  race,”  said  he, 
hurriedly.  “They  can’t  take  this  as  de¬ 
cisive,  I  tell  you.  They  must  have 
another.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  have  said  so  if  the  right 
boat  had  won,”  said  Silk,  with  a  sneer. 

“  I  can’t  make  it  out,”  said  Gilks,  look¬ 
ing  very  miserable. 

“  Fools  never  can,”  snarled  Silk,  turning 
on  his  heel. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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STARS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Northern  Sky  at  10  p.rrt.  on  January  15. 


The  Southern  Sky  at  10  p.m.  on  January  15. 


[At  nine  p.m.  on  the  22nd  the  constellations  on  the 
meridian  are  Hercules,  the  Dragon,  the  Little  Bear, 
the  Giraffe,  the  Charioteer,  Orion,  the  Hare,  and  the 
Dove.  The  brightest  stars  along  the  line  are  Polaris, 
Capella,  and  Rigel.] 

“  Front  Allcaid  in  gaunt  Ursa’s  tail 
To  Cygnus  cast  your  eye, 

And  half  way  ’tween  the  Bear  and  Swan 
The  Dragon’s  head  espy. 

From  Pegasus,  Alpherat  through, 

Now  skint  aslant  the  skies, 

And  there  bedecked  with  glorious  stars 
The  soaring  Cygnus  flies  ; 

Or  front  the  westward  should  you  wish 
The  same  to  gaze  upon, 

Arcturus,  Gemma,  Vega  join 
To  lead  you  to  the  Swan  ” 

Yerily  the  geography  of  the  skies  oweth  much 
to  Admiral  Smyth  ! 

The  important  constellation  of  Cygnus,  which 
very  much  resembles  one  of  the  kite -carriage 
kites,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Draco  and 
Lyra,  on  the  other  by  Cepheus  and  the  Lizard, 
on  the  third  by  Pegasus,  and  on  the  fourth  by 


the  Fox  and  Goose.  The  Swan,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  is  represented  with  outstretched 
wings  and  a  very  long  neck  pointed  away  from 
the  pole.  Its  brightest  star  is  Deneb,  or  Arided, 
in  the  centre  of  its  body,  or  rather  at  the  root  of 
its  tail.  Deneb  is  in  a  line  with  Alpherat  and 
Vega,  and  with  Vega  and  Altair  in  the  Eagle 
forms  a  well-marked  triangle. 

A  line  through  the  outstretched  wings  of  the 
Swan,  crossing  Draco  and  the  Bear’s  tail,  will 
lead  to  Cor  Caroli,  whose  position  can  also  be 
got  by  drawing  a  line  from  Polaris  between 
Alioth  and  Mizar.  Cor  Caroli  is  in  Canes  Ve- 
natici,  the  hunting  dogs  of  Bootes,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  farther  on.  The 
star  is  generally  figured  on  a  Valentine  heart. 

It  seems  that  the  night  before  Charles  ir.  en¬ 
tered  London  his  somewhat  peculiar  heart  flew 
up  to  the  sky,  and  hence  the  mouarch  ”emained 
the  heartless  deceiver  he  is  said  to  have  been. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this 


heart,  which  went  to  the  Dogs,  for  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sky  by  Dr.  Scarborough,  the 
Court  physician,  who  had  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  in  the  flesh. 

Next  to  the  heart  and  also  close  to  the  Bear 
is  another  royal  constellation,  the  Queen’s  Wig, 
or,  in  learned  phrase,  Coma  Berenices.  Euer- 
getes,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  so  long  in 
returning  from  the  wars  that  his  wife  Berenice, 
instead  of  keeping  her  hair  on  after  lie  came 
home,  devoted  it  to  Venus,  and  with  great  cere¬ 
mony  had  her  head  shorn.  The  lovely  locks, 
however,  soon  disappeared  from  the  temple,  to 
be  immediately  detected  by  Conon  in  this  small 
constellation  of  forty  tiny  stars,  which  has,  very 
properly,  had  a  woolly  look  about  it  ever  since. 
Beautiful  as  Berenice's  hair  was,  it  is  rather 
doubtful  if  she  wore  her  own  ;  at  least  her  locks 
went  up  aloft  ready  combed  and  plaited,  and  the 
barber  must  somehow  have  whipped  them  off' 
without  in  the  least  disarranging  them  ! 


P/onte  Vidjo  fiom  the  South  at  8  p.m.  on  January  J.*r. 


In  the  south  Orion  is  now  very  prominent, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  ecliptic  can  easily  he  traced 
from  the  Pleiads  on  to  Leo,  the  bright  red  star 
in  which  Regulus  is  at  once  found  by  continuing 
the  line  drawn  from  the  pole  through  the 
pointers.  Cancer  has  very  few  stars  and  no 
targe  ones  ;  it  comes  between  the  Lion  and  the 
Twins— the  Crab  being  fitly  placed  near  the 
Castor  ! 

Voyaging  to  lower  latitudes  we  see  Orion  np- 
side  down,  Sirius  in  its  well-marked  line  with 
Bellatrix,  Nath,  and  Capella,  Aldebaran  half 
way  between  the  belt  and  the  Pleiads,  and  with 
the  belt  forming  a  glorious  triangle  with  Menkar 
in  Cetus. 

“  To  know  the  star  which  in  the  Whale 
The  lower  jawbone  decks, 

From  fair  Capella  send  a  glance 
And  pierce  the  Pleiads’  specks, 

And  bear  in  mind  this  cluster  fine. 

So  admirably  seen. 

From  Cetus'  head  to  the  Charioteer 
Lies  just  halt  way  between.” 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(fifth  series.) 

Model  Locomotive  Competition. 

IN  our  last  number  we  published  our  Award  in  the 
Junior  Division  of  this  Competition,  and  in  doing 
so  had  occasion  to  compliment  the  competitors  on  the 
excellence  of  much  of  the  work  submitted  to  us.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  high  standard  is 
more  than  sustained  in  the  Senior  Class ;  and  it  is  with 
genuine  pleasure  therefore  that,  in  prompt  recognition 
of  this  fact,  we  increase  the  money  value  of  the  prize 
originally  offered  nearly  fourfold,  and  divide  it  amongst 
several  meritorious  competitors.  We  offered,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  Vol.  v.,  page  351),  a  single  prize  only, 
■of  One  Guinea  and  a  Half,  in  this  Class,  which  was  to 
embrace  all  ages  from  id  to  21.  We  have  increased 
•that  particular  prize  to  Two  Guineas,  and  divide  it 
■between  two  competitors,  who  tie.  Extra  prizes  are 
also  given  of  varying  amounts  to  others. 

Our  Award  is  as  follows  : — 

Senior  Division  (ages  16  to  21). 

First  Prizes— One  Guinea  each. 

F.  A.  Howe  (aged  IS),  31,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Leaming¬ 
ton. 

Donald  Enoch  (aged  16),  Hill  Crest,  Bromsgrove, 
Xickey,  near  Birmingham. 

Extra  Prize— Fifteen  Shillings. 

Walter  Wain  (aged  19),  The  Cross,  Eyam,  Derby¬ 
shire. 

Extra  Prizes— Ftalf-a-Guinea  each. 

Ernest  Grant  (aged  17),  4,  Recreation  Street,  Bol¬ 
ton,  Lancashire. 

John  William  Robinson  (aged  16),  67,  Daneville 
Road,  Denmark  Hill,  s.E. 

Extra  Prizes— Seven-and-Sixpence  each. 

Alfred  M.  Pepper,  6,  Rothbury  Street,  Scar¬ 
borough. 

Wm.  H.  Grafton,  32,  Oxford  Street,  Eastwood,  near 
■Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

Extra  Prizes— Fine  Shillings  each. 

Arthur  E.  Moore,  48,  Lonsdale  Street,  Belfast. 
Alan  H.  Davison,  Herrnhutli,  Soutliside,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Thos.  Baldwin,  28,  Promenade,  Bridlington  Quay, 
"Y  orkshire 

Certificates. 

(Competitors’  names  appear  in  the  order  of  merit.) 

George  R.  Simes,  14,  Berkeley  Road,  Mount  Sion, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

H.  Peskett,  The  Bury,  Odiham,  Hants. 

Samuel  Biiamley,  67  and  69,  Northgate,  Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

\Y.  W.  SIMMONS,  The  Rectory,  Wootton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire. 

G.  Nelson  Walsh,  261,  Western  Bank,  Sheffield 
■James  McEwen,  4,  Sussex  Street,  Rhyl,  North  Wales. 
Charles  Macdonald,  12,  Ashley  Street,  off  Erskine 
Street,  Liverpool. 

Robt.  N.  Tinkler,  Arkengarth  Dale  Vicarage,  near 
Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

ISAAC  S.  Player,  Allesley,  near  Coventry. 

W.  G.  Sutherland,  Mirlaw  House,  Capheaton,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

C.  1\ .  Neele,  Sunuybank,  Elsworthy  Road,  Primrose 
Hill,  N.w. 

Edmund  Walker,  Melbourne  Cottage,  Newlands 
Peckham  Rye. 

Albert  Gash,  2  Jane  Street.  Walker  Street,  Hull. 

F.  Kersley,  82,  Shakespeare  Road,  StokeNewington  N. 
Adam  Clarke,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

F.  M.  KENT,  21,  Havelock  Square,  Sheffield. 
Bannister  Clkgg,  Hawkstunes,  Kebcote,  near  Tod 
morden,  Yorkshire. 

-T.  N.  Latham,  4,  Benson  Street,  Liverpool. 


8oy’$  Ow:q  Paxpef. 
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Alfred  K.  Knapp,  4,  Clifton  Terrace,  Torquay. 
Harry  Hearsey,  6,  Montague  Place,  Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Tiieophilus  B.  Williams,  Albert  Street,  Pensnett, 
near  Dudley. 

C.  R.  Forge,  Wyham  Rectory,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 
WM.  Benham,  Hare  Hatch,  Twyford,  Berks. 

Henry  Beckwith,  14,  Union  Street,  Northampton. 
William  Q.  Howes,  18,  Chippendale  Street,  Elderfield 
Road,  Clapton  Park. 

Richard  A.  N ye,  36,  Ordnance  Street,  Chatham,  Kent. 


Alex.  Johnston,  31,  Buckingham  Buildings,  Upper 
Buckingham  Street,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Mott,  20,  Gutteridge  Street,  Banbury,  Oxon. 


*,*  The  competitor  who  kindly  enclosed  a  box  of 
beautiful  flowers  for  the  Editor  is  thanked.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  they  were  in  the  same  packet  as  the 
engine,  and  as  none  of  the  parcels  are  opened  until  all 
are  received  and  the  last  day  for  sending  in  has 
passed,  the  flowers  were  quite  withered  before  dis¬ 
covered. 


Ifcto  feat’s  3£bc. 


Swing  !  muffled  bells  ! 

Your  music  tells 

That  one  year  more  departs  to  join  the  past ; 
You  sing  a  mournful  tune 
Beneath  the  silver  moon, 

Whose  radiance  o’er  the  sleeping  world  is  cast. 


Yet  many  keep 
Tlieir  eyes  from  sleep, 

To  meditate  upon  the  solemn  hour  ; 

They  mourn  past  sinful  days 
To  gain  the  right  to  raise 
A  joyful  shout  when  peals  shall  shake  the  tower. 


Ye  bells  !  peal  forth 
From  south  to  north, 

No  longer  let  your  iron  tongues  he  dumb  ; 
Up  to  the  rafters  swing, 

Make  all  the  country  ring  ; 

An  omen  of  a  Happy  Year  to  come. 
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FOE  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a., 


'YXJ EDYESDAY  came,  and  the  poll  was  duly 
V  \  opened  in  the  usual  place,  the  Court 
House  at  Peneshurst,  the  mayor  presiding, 
and  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Tobias  Rundell, 
sitting  as  his  assessor.  The  first-named  of 
this  pair  was  a  well-known  partisan  of  Mr. 
"Warton ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  county 
gentry,  if  they  had  guessed  what  was  likely 
to  take  place  during  his  mayoralty,  would 
have  interfered  to  prevent  his  election.  His 
influence,  however,  was  counteracted  by 
the  presence  of  the  town  clerk,  a  well- 
known  supporter  of  Sir  Everard,  and,  as 
was  suspected  by  many,  a  Jacobite  at 
heart.  The  two  lawyers,  Driscoll  and 
Bates,  took  their  places  at  a  desk  below 
the  mayor’s  seat.  In  those  days — and, 
indeed,  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards — 
lawyers  were  invariably  present  at  a  con¬ 
tested  election,  their  business  being  to  raise 
every  possible  quibble  that  could  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  votes  of  their  own  party, 
or  against  those  of  their  adversaries.  The 
voting  began,  and  was  continued  for  several 
days.  Maynard,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  Durham  by  the  illness  of  a  relative,  re¬ 
turned,  after  an  absence  of  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  was  eager  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

“  Sir  Everard  still  heads  the  poll,”  said 
Mostyn  in  reply  to  his  questions.  ‘ 1 1  saw 
the  return  made  just  after  the  close  of  the 
poll  this  evening ;  it  was — Holmes,  98  ; 
Warton,  96.  It  is  all  right  so  far.” 

“Yes;  but  I’m  afraid  that’s  not  very 
far,  Charlie,”  said  De  Clifford.  “  There  are 
a  great  many  who  may  poll  yet.  A  majority 
of  two,  when  there  are  very  likely  seventy 
or  eighty  still  to  vote,  doesn’t  go  for 
much.” 

“  That’s  true,  of  course,”  said  Mostyn. 
“  But  then,  you  see,  none  of  our  fellows 
have  failed  us  as  yet.  The  tradesmen  have 
voted  all  right,  and  so  have  several  of  the 
freemen  whom  we  hadn’t  reckoned  on. 
There’s  Ambrose  Scroggs,  the  jobbing 
tailor  in  Wynd  Street;  he  makes  the  clothes 
for  a  great  many  of  Warton’s  workpeople. 
It  was  thought  he  meant  to  vote  for 
Warton.” 

“So  he  did,”  said  De  Clifford,  with  a 
laugh;  “and  so  he  would  have  done  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Joel  Spratt.  He  saw  that 
old  Scroggs  had  had  just  as  much  liquor 
as  he  could  carry,  and  he  followed  him  up 
to  the  poll,  keeping  close  to  him.  When 
they  had  got  his  name,  and  Tim  Driscoll 
had  said  all  he  could  think  of  against  his 
vote,  and  the  mayor  had  disallowed  it  all, 
the  poll  clerk  asked  him  how  he  voted. 
Joel  put  his  mouth  close  to  Ambrose’s  ear 
and  whispered  ‘  Holmes  !  ’  so  loud  that  it 
threw  him  off  his  balance.  ‘  Holmes,’  he 
repeated — ‘  that  is,  I  mean  Warton,  not 
Holmes.’  But  it  was  too  late,  our  fellows 
had  marked  down  the  vote  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  Rundell  told  the  mayor  the 
entry  couldn’t  be  altered.  The  Yellows 
were  properly  savage,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
would  have  mobbed  Joel,  if  we  hadn’t 
interfered  and  seen  him  safe  home.” 

“  Well  done,  Joel,”  said  Maynard  ;  “  he 
deserves  something  handsome  for  that.” 

“Well,  that  was  one  for  us,”  resumed 
Hugh.  “  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Warton 
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has  managed  to  get  hold  of  Shadrach 
Brown  and  Tom  Fhilipson,  whom  Lord 
Rydesdale  had  got  rid  of,  as  he  thought, 
for  good.  They  were  two  very  troublesome 
fellows,  poaching  and  smuggling,  and  for 
ever  getting  into  rows.  Lord  Rydesdale 
had  managed  to  hand  them  over  to  a  press- 
gang  at  Hartlepool.  They  had  been  gone 
three  months,  but  Mr.  Warton  somehow  or 
other  got  them  discharged  and  sent  home. 
That  made  two,  you  see,  that  our  side  hadn’t 
reckoned  upon,  and  in  so  near  a  thing 
as  this,  two  votes  may  make  all  the 
difference,  or  one  either,  for  the  matter  of 
that.” 

“You  have  forgotten  Jack  Warton’s 
voter,  Job  Hedge,”  said  Mostyn. 

“  What,  the  idiot !  ”  exclaimed  May¬ 
nard.  “They  didn’t  let  him  vote,  to  he 
sure  P  ” 

“They  did,  though,”  said  Mostyn.  “ The 
Yellows  brought  him  up,  and  Vallance  had 
allowed  the  vote.  Both  parties  had  been 
at  him,  they  say,  and  offered  him  a  lot  of 
money  ;  but  he  couldn’t  be  got  to  under¬ 
stand  anything  about  the  matter  until 
Jack  Warton  took  him  in  hand.  He  had 
found  out,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  only 
thing  Job  cared  for  was  a,  sort  of  lollipop 
they  sell  down  in  Wynd  Street,  but  he 
would  do  anything  for  them.  Jack  taught 
him  to  say  ‘Warton’  when  he  held  up  a 
lollipop,  which  he  always  gave  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  said  .  it.  Well,  to-day  they 
di’essed  up  Joe  in  our  colours  — oars,  mind 
you — and  got  him  up  to  the  poll.  Driscoll 
and  O’Dwyer  didn’t  object,  because  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  vote  for  us, 
and  Bates  and  Morris  were  in  the  secret,  I 
suppose.  But  Rundell  did  enter  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  scandal  of  the  thing, 
though  Yallance,  as  I  told  you,  overruled 
his  objections.  The  poll- clerk  thereupon 
asked  Job  how  he  voted,  though  I  could 
see  he  didn’t  expect  a  rational  answer. 
But  Jack  Warton,  who  had  got  close  to 
him,  pulled  out  a  big  lollipop  and  held  it 
up  just  as  the  clerk  spoke.  ‘  Warton,’  says 
Job,  and  down  went  the  vote.  I  couldn’t 
help  laughing,  I  must  say,  and  so  did  all 
our  fellows,  though  it  was  a  vote  lost.” 

“  Jack  Warton  is  a  clever  fellow,”  said 
De  Clifford,  “and  we  mustn’t  be  angry 
with  him  for  doing  the  best  for  his  father  ; 
and  I  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one, 
though  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  it  was  a  very 
bad  joke  for  us.  However,  we  may  set 
Joshua  Greaves  against  that.” 

“  Oh,  ay,  Joshua  Greaves,”  said  May¬ 
nard,  “  I  was  going  to  ask  about  him. 
Has  he  voted  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  voted  all  right,”  returned  Mostyn. 
“  That  was  a  good  joke,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  spoil  that.  I  never  saw  a  more 
amusing  sight  than  old  Joshua’s  face.  He 
was  walked  up  to  the  poll  between  Joel  on 
one  side  and  O’Dwyer  on  the  other,  vowing 
and  declaring  the  whole  way  that  he 
wouldn’t  do  it.  ‘  It’s  no  use,’  he  kept 
saying,  ‘my  conscience  won’t  let  me.’ 
‘  All  right,  Mr.  Greaves,’  whispers  Joel 
into  one  ear.  ‘  It  isn't  any  U9e ;  so  I 
wouldn’t  think  about  it,  if  I  were  you.’ 
‘  Is  it  your  conscience,  man  F  ’  whispers 
Maurice  into  the  other  ear ;  ‘  lave  your 
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conscience  alone,  and  it’ll  lave  you.’  Our 
fellows  kept  pretty  thick  round  us,  or  the 
Yellows  would  have  got  at  him.  Presently 
we  got  into  the  Court  House.  ‘  Stand 
clear,  all  of  you,’  says  the  mayor,  who 
guessed  how  matters  stood.  ‘  He’s  a  little- 
weak  on  his  legs,  Mr.  Mayor,’  says 
O’Dwyer,  ‘  and  wants  support.  Now, 
Joshua,’  he  whispers,  ‘  everybody  is. 
waiting  for  yTou.  You  must  speak.’  Old 
Greaves  looks  helplessly  at  him.  ‘  Must  I 
say  it,  Mr.  O’Dwyer  P  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Indeed. 
you  must,  Mr.  Greaves,’  answers  Maurice. 

‘  Say  “  Holmes,”  and  have  done  with  it.’ 
And  so  he  did,  and  the  vote  was  registered. 

‘  That’s  a  fine  boy,’  says  Maurice,  clapping- 
him  on  the  back ;  ‘  and  now  I  dare  say  ye’ll 
be  able  to  walk  home  alone.’  ” 

“It  was  rare  fun,  I  acknowledge,”  said. 
De  Clifford.  “Maurice  was  himself  that 
day,  and  so  he  was  again  to-day.  There- 
was  another  capital  joke  not  long  after 
Job  Hedge  had  polled.  They  brought  up. 
several  freemen,  you  know,  who  had  been 
for  years  absent  from  Peneshurst.  Among- 
them  there  was  a  man  named  Willis. 

‘  What,  George  Willis  !  ’  I  heard  one  of  the 
Blues  near  me  say  ;  ‘  why,  I’m  pretty  sure 
George  Willis  is  dead— died  last  May.  One 
of  his  relations  told  me  so.  And  besides, 
that  chap  isn’t  a  bit  like  George  W’illis.’' 
‘  What’s  that  you  say  ?  ’  says  O’Dwyer,  in  a. 
low  tone.  The  man  told  him.  ‘  Hoo,’ 
says  Maurice,  ‘  I’ll  soon  settle  that.  Mr. 
Willis,’  he  shouts  out,  in  that  tremendous 
voice  of  his  which  can  be  heard  half  a. 
mile  off.  ‘  Will  yTe  please  to  tell  me  your 
trick  of  coming  out  of  your  grave  ?  I’ll 
give  you  something  handsome  for  it !  ’ 
The  man  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
stared  stupidly  at  Maurice.  ‘  Ay,  ye- 
remember  me,  I  see,’  says  O’Dwyer.  ‘  By 
the  same  token  I  was  present  at  your 
funeral  four  months  ago !  ’  Bates  was- 
going  to  interfere  and  request  the  mayor- 
to  stop  Maurice.  But  the  fellow,  whoever- 
he  was,  turned  straight  round  and  ran  off, 
as  if  a  mad  bull  was  behind  him,  right  out, 
of  the  town,  I  was  told.  Anyhow  they 
haven’t  brought  him  up  again.” 

“Well,  goon,”  said  Maynard,  “  tell  us 
something  more.” 

“  There’s  not  much  more  to  tell,”  said 
De  Clifford— “  nothing  more  that  is 
pleasant  to  hear,  at  all  events.  The 
polling  has  been  going  on  very  slowly 
since  the  first  day.  It  has  been  a  regular- 
series  of  manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  both.: 
parlies  keeping  back  and  giving  votes  only- 
just  enough  to  keep  the  poll  open.  They 
have  been  within  one  or  two  of  one- 
another  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  second1, 
day.  This  morning  Tim  Driscoll  did  try 
to  go  ahead;  he  brought  up  the  chalk- 
cutters,  who  have  become  duly  qualified; 
to  vote  by  this  time.  They  were  marched 
in  under  .^regular  guard  of  Blues,  and  Sir 
Everard’ s  agent  swore  that  he  had  let  the 
cottages  to  them,  and  that  they  had  en¬ 
tered  on  possession  on  Monday,  October 
the  21st,  "and  had  paid  rent  to  him  for 
eight  days’  occupation  of  their  houses.  It 
was  all  regular,  and  no  one  had  anything 
to  allege  against  it,  when  Bates  suddenly 
insisted  that  the  bribery  oath  should  be; 


administered  to  every  one  of  them.  They 
didn’t  understand  one  word  of  what  was 
said,  and  would  have  kissed  the  book  as 
they  were  told  to  do,  but  Bates  required 
that  they  should  be  further  questioned  as 
to  whether  they  understood  the  nature  of 
an  oath.  Their  views  of  the  matter  were 
found  to  be  anything  but  edifying,  and  the 
mayor  wouldn’t  allow  them  to  vote,  so 
they  were  sent  back  to  receive  further  in¬ 
struction.  This  afternoon  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Yellows  to  set  fire  to  the  huts, 
which  are  made  of  plank  and  thatched 
with  straw,,  but  after  a  sharpish  fight  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  were  driven  off 
aud  the  damages  repaired.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  they  are  to  be  brought  up 
again  in  two  or  three  days,  when  they  have 
learned  the  proper  answers.” 

“Well,  and  how  about  the  freemen?” 
asked  Maynard,  “  the  thirty  fello-ws  whom 
Vallance  put  on  the  register.” 

“Oh,  that  can’t  take  effect  until  to¬ 
morrow  at  earliest.  They  must  be  on  the 
list  eight  clear  days,  you  know.  They  were 
put  on  the  list  on  the  21st  of  October, 
therefore  they  cannot  vote  before  the  30th. 
But  whether  Bates  will  bring  them  up  to 
vote  to-morrow,  no  one  knows.  We  have 
tried,  by  all  the  means  we  can  think  of,  to 
find  out  what  are  the  names  of  the  persons 
placed  on  the  free  list,  but  it  has  been  kept 
a  close  secret.  It  must  of  course  be  pro¬ 
claimed  before  the  parties  can  vote.” 

“Just  so,”  interposed  Maynard,  “and 
therefore  I  don’t  see  what  is  the  object  of 
keeping  it  so  close.  Anybody  who  chooses 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to 
their  vote  when  the  names  are  declared.” 

“Yes,”  returned  De  Clifford,  “but  the 
mayor  can  overrule  an  objection,  unless  it 
is  cf  a  land  that  the  law  requires  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  ;  and  with  some  of  these  fellows 
it  may  be  impossible  to  find  any  such 
objection.” 

“And  besides  that,”  observed  Mostyn, 
“Tim  Driscoll  lives  in  dread  that  the 
Court  House  will  be  taken  possession 
of,  all  of  a  moment,  by  the  Yellows,  who 
would  bundle  all  our  side  into  the  street. 
Then  the  mayor  would  give  out  the  list  of 
names  and  the  persons  would  be  admitted 
to  vote  immediately ;  or,  if  they  couldn’t 
turn  all  the  Blues  out,  they  would  make 
such  a  row  that  everything  would  have  to 
pass  in  dumb  show,  and  Yallance  might 
be  able  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  no 
objection  raised.  Tim  has  organised  a 
corps  of  a  dozen  fellows,  armed  with  stout 
cudgels,  who  are  to  occupy  one  corner  of 
the  Court  House  all  day.  In  the  event  of 
their  being  attacked,  they  are  to  send  one 
of  their  number  down  to  the  White  Hart 
for  help,  and  in  the  meantime  defend 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in  their 
corner.  If  the  mayor’s  list  of  freemen  is 
read  out  in  their  hearing,  they  are  to 
shout  out  that  they  object  to  every  name 
as  it  turns  up.  I  expect  there  will  be  a 
pretty  considerable  row  to-morrow.” 

“Yes,”  said  De  Clifford,  “I  think 
there’s  very  little  doubt  of  that.  That  in 
fact  appears  about  the  only  thing  that  is 
tolerably  certain.” 

“But  the  best  fun  of  all  has  been  the 
business  about  Phil  Doggett,”  said  Mos¬ 
tyn.  “I  do  think  that  will  amuse  you, 
Edgar.” 

Phil  Doggett,  it  should  here  be  remarked, 
was  an  elderly  man,  about  sixty  it  was 
generally  thought,  who  made  his  living 
by  sidling  articles  to  the  boys,  which  they 
needed  for  their  sports  —  footballs  and 
hurling-bats  in  the  winter,  bowls,  nine¬ 
pins,  stools  and  bats  for  stool-ball,  fish¬ 
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ing-rods,  and  the  like  during  the  summer. 
He  was  a  source  of  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment  to  his  youthful  customers,  who 
would  sometimes  listen  to  the  strange 
tales  of  his  adventures  in  foreign  lands — 
which  were  in  general  believed  to  be  about 
as  veracious  as  those  of  Gulliver  or  Sindbad 
the  Sailor — and  sometimes  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  provoking  him  to  anger,  which 
any  reference  to  his  bandy  legs  or  fiery 
hah-  would  be  sure  to  provoke.  When  it 
began  to  be  understood  how  close  the  con¬ 
test  was  likely  to  prove,  both  parties 
visited  his  shop  and  urged  him  forthwith 
to  take  himself  up  to  the  Court  House  and 
vote  for  their  candidate. 

‘  ‘  I  can’t  do  that,  Mr.  de  Clifford,”  he  said, 
when  he  received  the  visit  from  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Commoners.  “  I’ve  only  one  vote, 
you  see,  and  I  can’t  give  that  to  two  per¬ 
sons.” 

“  Nobody  asked  you  to  give  it  to  two 
persons,”  remarked  Mostvn ;  “we  want 
you  to  give  it  to  Sir  Everard  Holmes 
only.” 

“  But  I’m  a-going  to  vote  for  Mr.  War- 
ton,  so  I  can’t,”  rejoined  Doggett. 

“  What !  what !  ”  exclaimed  De  Clifford  ; 
“  vote  for  Warton  ?  You  don’t  mean  that, 
to  be  sure.” 

“  But  I  do,  sir.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
about  it.” 

“Well,  and  so  have  I,”  said  Hugh. 
“It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  Doggett. 
It  can’t  be  allowed.” 

‘  *  Ain’t  a  man  to  vote  for  the  one  as  he 
likes  best  ?  ”  inquired  Doggett. 

“  No,  he  ain’t,”  replied  De  Clifford,  “  if 
so  be  he  likes  the  wrong  one.” 

“  But  Mr.  Warton  ain’t  the  wrong  one,” 
persisted  Phil. 

“  That  is  your  mistake,”  rejoined  Hugh. 
“  Sir  Everard  is  the  right  one,  and  there 
can’t  be  two  right  ones  when  you’ve  only 
one  vote.” 

“I  don’t  understand  that,”  said  the  old 
man,  doggedly.  “All  I  know  is  that  I 
mean  to  go  up  to  the  Court  House  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning  and  vote  for 
Warton.  I  had  meant  to  go  up  yesterday, 
or  to-day,  or  the  day  before ;  but  my 
wife ’s  been  away,  and  there’s  been  no  one 
to  take  care  of  the  shop.  But  she’s  a- 
coming  back  to-morrow,  and  I  won’t  put 
it  off  any  more.” 

“  I  say,  Hugh,  he  really  means  this,” 
said  Mostyn  apart  to  De  Clifford.  “He’s 
an  obstinate  old  boy,  and  I’ll  wager  he’ll 
do  it  if  we  let  him  alone.” 

“Then  we  mustn’t  let  him  alone,”  re¬ 
joined  De  Clifford.  “It  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  another  vote  lost,  because 
we’ve  always  reckoned  on  his  voting  for 
us.  The  best  way,  I  think,  will  be  to  lock 
him  up  in  his  bedroom  and  get  Maurice  to 
set  a  fellow  to  keep  watch  at  the  door.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Mostyn.  “In 
all  likelihood  he’d  make  such  a  row  as 
would  bring  all  the  Yellows  living  here¬ 
abouts  round  the  door,  and  they’d  soon 
break  it  in  and  set  him  free.  But  any  way 
Mother  Doggett  will  be  home  to-morrow. 
You  heard  him  say  so.  She,  at  all  events, 
would  make  such  a  disturbance  that  it 
would  be  heard  all  over  the  town.” 

“That’s  true,”  observed  De  Clifford; 
1  ‘  we  must  remove  Doggett  somewhere 
else,  w-here  Mother  Doggett  can’t  get  at 
him ;  in  fact  she  mustn’t  know  where  he 
is.” 

“  Why  not  carry  him  up  to  Greaves’s,” 
suggested  Mostyn,  “  and  lock  him  up  in 
the  shoe-room?  It  is  lighted  by  a  grating, 
you  know,  not  more  than  six  inches  wide, 
I  and  the  only  entrance  to  it  lies  through 
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Joel’s  pantry.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold 
a  bed  and  a  table  and  chairs.  There  he 
might  stay  all  day  and  all  night  too,  until, 
the  election  is  over.  That  won’t  last,  I. 
expect,  more  than  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Joel  would  keep  an  eye  on  old  Phil,  and 
take  care  he  didn’t  get  out.  As  for  his 
yelling,  he  might  yell  as  loud  as  he  liked, 
nobody  would  hear  him.  The  pantry  is 
down  below  the  level  of  the  grom«d,  and 
there  are  no  houses  anywhere  near.” 

“But  the  people  in  the  house?”  sug¬ 
gested  Mostyn. 

“  In  the  house,”  repeated  De  Clifford. 
“Mole  is  away,  you  know,  and  Keziah  has 
gst  a  holiday,  and  Mother  Greaves  is  stone 
deaf.” 

“  But  old  Greaves  ?  ”  said  Mostyn. 

“  Old  Greaves  has  had  all  the  fight  taken 
out  of  him.  Besides,  if  he  got  very 
troublesome,  I  judge  Joel  Spratt  would 
threaten  to  put  a  gag  upon  him,  and  do  it 
too,  if  he  persisted.” 

“Well,  I  believe  that  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  do,”  said  Hugh  ;  “  at  all  events  I 
can  think  of  nothing  better.  We  had 
better  get  him  up  to  Greaves’s  house  with¬ 
out  losing  more  time.  The  only  thing  is 
how  to  contrive  it;  we  can’t  collar  him 
and  carry  him  through  the  streets ;  he 
would  make  a  row  there,  whatever  he 
might  do  in  the  shoe-house.  We  should 
soon  have  all  the  Wartonites  in  the  place — 
and  there’s  plenty  of  them  hereabouts — 
about  our  ears.” 

“  And  what  is  worse,”  added  Charlie, 
“  they  would  rescue  him  from  us,  and 
carry  him  straight  up  to  the  poll.  We 
couldn’t  resist  a  rush  of  fifty  Wartonites, 
you  know.  No,  we  must  think  of  some 
other  way.  Look  here,”  he  added,  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  “we’ll  buy  a  new  set 
of  bowls  of  him,  on  condition  of  his  bring¬ 
ing  them  up  to  Greaves’s  at  once.  We 
agreed,  you  know,  the  other  day,  that  we’d 
have  a  set  to  play  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  He’ll  bring  them  up  if  we 
make  his  doiDg  so  a  condition  of  our  having 
them,  and  he’ll  leave  his  house  locked  up. 
When  his  wife  comes  home  to-morrow,  she 
won’t  know  what  has  become  of  him.” 

“And  maybe  won’t  inquire  very  care¬ 
fully  about  it,”  added  Hugh,  with  a  laugh 
— “that  is,  if  all  we  hear  about  her  is 
true.  Well,  that  will  do  capitally,  Charlie. 
Do  you  stop  and  order  the  bowls.  I’ll  go 
up  to  Greaves’s  and  put  Joel  up  to  what  is 
to  be  done.” 

Everything  turned  out  as  they  had 
arranged.  Old  Doggett  had  not  understood 
the  boys  to  be  in  earnest  about  his  vote, 
and  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  plot 
laid  against  him.  He  carried  the  bowls  up 
to  Greaves’s  house,  and  was  there  invited 
by  Joel  Spratt  to  step  in  and  partake  of 
his  supper,  which  had  just  been  laid  out  in 
his  pantry,  and  presented  a  very  tempting- 
appearance. 

Phil  consented,  and  Joel  proved  to  be 
such  good  company,  and  such  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  strong  ale  was  provided,  that  Phil 
made  no  objection  to  staying  all  night  in 
the  house,  and  the  next  morning  found1 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  shoe-house.  Joel 
assured  him  that  all  had  been  done  for  his 
own  good.  Mrs.  Doggett,  he  said,  had 
returned  that  morning  in  a  very  uuamiable 
frame  of  mind.  She  had  found  the  house 
locked  up,  and  was  at  first  persuaded  that 
her  husband  was  lying  sound  asleep,  having 
imbibed  too  much  ale  the  previous  evening. 
When  all  her  hammerings  at  the  door  and 
rappings  at  the  window  had  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  she  had  at  length  broken  into 
the  house,  and  her  wrath  was  increased 
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tenfold  by  the  discovery  that  it  was  empty. 
She  declared  that  he  was  taking  a  holiday 
somewhere,  and  neglecting  the  business 
the  moment  her  back  was  turned.  But  she 
protested  she  would  find  him  out,  and  be 
even  with  him  for  it.  Joel  drew  such  a 
graphic  picture  of  her  wrath,  as  she  hurried 
about  from  house  to  house  in  quest  of  him, 
and  assured  him  so  earnestly  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape  consisted  in  remaining 
quietly  where  he  was  until  her  anger  had 
abated,  that  he  produced  the  desired  effect 
upon  old  Doggett. 

“  You’d  better  stay  quietly  here,  Phil,” 
he  said.  ‘ 1  Luckily  no  one  saw  you  go  out, 
or  has  the  least  idea  where  you  have  gone 
to.  But  I  know  these  women.  She’d  be 
a  troublesome  customer  just  now;  but  if 
you  leave  her  alone  for  a  day  or  two,  she’ll 
change  her  mind,  and  want  you  back  again. 
She’ll  promise  to  do  all  you  ask,  and  never 
to  find  fault  with  you  again,  if  you’ll  only  go  j 
back  to  her.  Most  likely  she’d  be  extremely  j 
violent  if  she  came  across  you  now.”  ! 


a  good  job  that  Mother  Greaves  can’t  hear 
a  word  he  says,  and  that  old  Greaves,  as 
Charlie  here  says,  has  been  so  utterly  done 
for  that  he  doesn’t  take  notice  of  anything. 
Nevertheless  Joel  has  had  a  troublesome 
afternoon  of  it,  and  says  he  thinks  he’ll 
be  worse  to-morrow.  He  has  been  threat¬ 
ening  to  cut  off  Phil’s  supplies  of  beef  and 
ale,  and  keep  him  on  bread  and  water,  if 
he’s  not  quiet.” 

“That  will  have  its  effect,  I  dare  say,” 
said  Maynard.  “  How  much  longer  will 
he  have  to  be  kept  shut  up,  do  you  think?” 

“  I  don’t  think  the  poll  is  likely  to  go  on 
much  longer,”  said  De  Clifford.  “  There 
are  the  thirty  chalk-cutters  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  thirty  freemen  on  the  other.  But 
apart  from  them  there  are  very  few  un¬ 
polled.  A  proposal  is  going  to  be  made 
to  -  morrow  evening  to  withdraw  both 
chalk-cutters  and  freemen,  pairing  the 
one  against  the  other.  Most  likely  their 
side  will  accept  it.  They  must  be  as  tired 
of  the  thing  as  we  are.” 


“  Warton ’s  only  two  behind,  you  say  ?  ” 
said  Maynard. 

“Only  two.  And  we  don’t  know 
whether  Warton  may  not  have  two  fellows 
ready  to  vote  at  a  moment’s  notice.  We 
are  run  dry,  at  all  events.” 

“  We  must  keep  Doggett  safe  here,  that’s 
certain,”  said  Edgar.  “  If  Warton  has  only 
one  in  reserve,  Phil’s  vote  would  make 
the  poll  even,  and  then  the  mayor’s  cast¬ 
ing-vote  would  bring  Warton  in.” 

“We  know  that,”  said  De  Clifford.  “  I 
am  told  Mother  Doggett  is  making  a 
tremendous  racket,  declaring  Phil  has 
been  murdered  by  the  Blues,  and  wants  to 
have  Maurice  taken  up  on  suspicion.  It 
is  a  good  job  no  one  suspects  where  he  is. 
The  Yellows  would  tear  the  house  down  to 
get  at  him.” 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  Maynard,  “but  get 
at  him  they  shan’t.  Well,  we  shall  know 
everything  to-morrow.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


The  old  man  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  his 
experience  entirely 
confirmed.  Influenced 
partly  by  this  relation, 
and  partly  by  the  good 
cheer  placed  before 
him  three  times  in 
every  day,  he  had  re¬ 
mained  up  to  the  time 
of  Edgar's  return  quietly 
enough  in  his  new  quar¬ 
ters.  Joel  nevertheless  had 
kept  a  careful  watch  over 
the  shoe-house,  never  leav¬ 
ing  him  except  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  day,  when  a 
trusty  emissary  of  O’Dwytr’s 
took  his  place. 

“But  he  has  got  restless 
to-day,”  added  Mostyn,  as  he 
wound  up  his  narrative  for 
Edgar’s  information.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  has  dawned  upon  him 
at  last  that  we  don’t  mean  to 
let  him  vote,  and  he  is  quite  re¬ 
solved  he  will.  He’s  been  shout¬ 
ing  and  bellowing  several  times 
this  afternoon,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pealing  to  old  Greaves  and  to 
Mother  Greaves  to  let  him  out.  It’s 


“He’s  a  little  weak  on  his  legs,  Mr.  Mayor  1 
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CHAPTER  III. 


IT  was  just  on  the  strobe  of  twelve  when 
Sam  made  his  appearance  in  this  un¬ 
ceremonious  manner  through  the  roof  of 
Mr.  Eph  Bingo’s  store.  We  left  him  about 
an  hour  ago  proceeding  quietly  home  after 
seeing  the  lieutenant  off  from  the  wharf, 
and  we  will  now  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  old  negro’s  sudden  arrival  among  the 
conspirators. 

On  leaving  the  wharf  he  quickened  his 
pace  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Cool  Shade 
before  the  threatened  downpour  of  rain 
could  overtake  him,  but  in  this  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  gathering 
clouds  had  quite  obscured  the  starlit  sky 
before  he  reached  the  wood  skirting  the 
cane-piece,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder  above  the  mountains  betokened 
that  one  of  those  tropical  storms  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  West  Indies  was  close  at 
haDd. 

Sam  had  a  strong  objection  to  being 
abroad  at  night,  especially  on  a  dark  night 
such  as  this,  for,  like  the  majority  of  his 
race,  he  was  superstitious  to  a  degree,  and 
had  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 
“duppies”  (ghosts) ;  therefore  he  hastened 
along  as  fast  as  his  lower  limbs  would 
carry  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  wood  ere  the 


storm  burst  in  all  its  fury.  Fierce  gusts  of 
wind  howled  through  the  branches  of  the 
great  cotton-trees  which  grew  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  path,  making  them 
creak  and  groan,  while  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  lit  up  for  a  brief  moment  the 
:  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  producing  weird 
effects  of  light  and  shade  among  the 
I  trunks. 

“Golly!”  exclaims  the  affrighted  Sam, 
as  his  imagination  pictures  all  kinds  of 
uncanny  spirits  hovering  near  him. 

“ Put  me  down  softly;  me  a  cracle'ed 
plate"  (Negro  proverb).  This  last  expres¬ 
sion  was  drawn  from  him  as  he  suddenly 
tumbled  head  first  across  a  projecting  root, 
and  struck  himself  with  tome  violence 
against  the  hard  buttress  of  one  of  the 
gigantic  cotton -trees. 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  thick¬ 
ness  of  skull  with  which  the  negro  is 
credited,  the  shock  for  a  moment  almost 
stunned  Sam.  So,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  stick  to  the  shelter  of  the  tree  until 
the  storm  passed  over. 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
ere  another  cause  for  uneasiness  disturbed 
his  mind.  A  rather  brighter  flash  than 
usual  of  the  electric  fire  darted  across  the 


open  space  over  the  road,  displaying  the 
figures  of  two  persons  coming  near  the 
spot.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  features  of 
one,  and  at  the  sight  he  involuntarily  drew 
himself  back  into  the  bush,  muttering  as 
he  trembled,  “What  for  dat  man  in  de 
woods  dis  time  o’  night  ?  ” 

Sam  had  recognised  one  of  his  country¬ 
men,  of  whom  he  had  a  particular' dread, 
a  certain  Obeahman,  who  dwelt  in  the 
hills  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
bay— for,  notwithstanding  the  stringent 
laws  against  the  practice  of  Obeah  in 
Jamaica,  the  practisers  of  this  system  of 
witchcraft  still  carried  on  their  trade  of 
terrifying  their  enemies  and  influencing 
the  passions  of  those  who  consulted  them, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
deaths  occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the 
country  villages  were  caused  by  poisonous 
draughts  administered  under  the  directions 
of  those  wretches. 

The  old  servant  had  only  just  placed 
himself  out  of  sight  when  the  cause  of  his 
terror  sought  the  shelter  of  the  tree  that 
the  negro  had  vacated,  and  Sam  pricked  up 
his  ears  as  he  heard  the  witch  doctor  say 
to  his  companion,  “  I  sabeyfor  sart’intrue 
that  ’fore  long  you  ab  revenge.  Berry 


Sam  was  no w  in  a  bad  predicament.1 
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soon  dere’ll  be  no  white  massas  left  in  dis 
place,  I  tell  you  !  You  listen  me.  I  know 
sart'in  sure  that  the  Spider  gwine  to  make 
fine  blaze  !  He  tell  me  yesterday  that  he’s 
ready,  and  soon  as  de  meetin’  at  Bingo ’s 
over  he’s  cornin’  to  tell  me  when  to  light 
de  fire  on  de  hill-top.” 

The  fierce  gusts  of  the  wind  and  terrific 
peals  of  thunder,  now  roaring  prevented 
Sam  hearing  more  of  this  conversation, 
but  what  he  had  already  heard  was  quite 
sufficient.  The  faithful  old  chap  had  long 
suspected  from  certain  symptoms  he  had 
observed  among  the  field  hands  on  the 
estate  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  dere 
was  mischuff  brewin’,”  but  what  shape  the 
mischief  would  take  he  had  never  succeeded 
in  finding  out,  owing  to  the  mistrust  with 
which  he  was  viewed  by  his  countrymen. 
Now  the ‘matter  was  sufficiently  clear  to 
his,  mind,  and,  forgetting  all  about  the 
duppies,  he  stealthily  crawled  away  from 
the  spot  and  sped  as  hard  as  he  could  run 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bingo’s  establish¬ 
ment,  hoping  to  arrive  there  before  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  perhaps  by  careful 
management  to  find  out  something  more 
relating  to  the  nefarious  scheme. 

He  was  not  long  before  he  saw  the  light 
twinkling  through  the  crevices  of  the  back 
room  of  the  store  ;  so,  after  pausing  to  re¬ 
gain  his  breath  after  his  sharp  run,  he 
cautiously  entered  the  grove  of  cocoa- 
palms,  and,  approaching  with  quiet  steps 
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the  back  of  the  building,  endeavoured  to 
peep  through  the  interstices  of  the  wooden 
planking.  He  succeeded  in  hearing  a  few  i 
words,  but,  not  satisfied  with  his  position 
in  case  of  there  being  any  one  prowling 
about  the  place,  he  looked  out  for  a  more 
advantageous  spot,  and  noticed  close  at 
hand  an  ake-tree,  whose  branches  over¬ 
hung  the  low  roof,  and  quickly  he  climbed 
up,  feeling  sure  that  amidst  the  thick 
foliage  he  would  be  secure  from  observa¬ 
tion. 

Perched  up  here,  he  looked  down  through 
the  broken  shingled  roof  on  the  group 
below,  and  devoured  with  avidity  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Spider, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  reading  aloud 
the  programme  before  alluded  to.  "When 
the  discussion  relating  to  the  appropriation 
of  his  master’s  property  commenced  old 
Sam’s  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and, 
forgetting  his  prudence,  he  leant  forward 
on  the  branch  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
person  who  was  speaking.  Alas  !  for  poor 
Sam,  the  branch  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  so  much  righteous  indignation.  There 
was  a  sudden  crash,  and  in  one  moment 
Sam  was  down,  and  announced  his  arrival 
as  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

*  *  *  # 

Sam  was  now  in  a  bad  predicament. 
When  he  looked  round  at  the  scowling 
faces  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  ex¬ 
perience  some  rough  treatment.  Under 


the  direction  of  the  Spider  he  was  firmly- 
lashed  to  one  of  the  benches  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  various  propo¬ 
sitions  made  by  the  company  for  his- 
disposal.  Ephraim  Bingo,  who  bad  mean¬ 
while  relit  the  lamp,  suggested  that  he^ 
should  be  at  once  knocked  on  the  head 
and  thrown  down  the  nearest  gully ;  but 
this  suggestion  was  overruled  by  the 
majority,  and  it  was  finally  decided  tha.t 
he  should  be  confined  in  a  closet  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  empty  bottles  until  the  dark 
business  was  over. 

Sam  felt  somewhat  relieved  on  hearing- 
this,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  away  at  present, 
submitted  in  silence  while  the  Spider  and 
the  respectable  Bingo,  having  first  assured, 
themselves  that  the  cords  with  which  they 
had  fastened  him  were  perfectly  secure,, 
carried  him  bench  and  all  to  the  place  of 
confinement,  when,  having  fastened  the 
door  by  means  of  a  large  iron  padlock, 
they  left  him  to  his  reflections. 

Then  the  collection  of  rascality  dispersed,, 
and  Ephraim  having  said  good-night  to 
the  Spider,  who  was  the  last  to  leave, 
bound  to  the  rendezvous  he  had  made  with 
the  Obeahman,  fastened  up  the  place,  and. 
helping  himself  to  a  long  drink  from  the- 
black  bottle,  jumped  into  his  hammock  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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They  soon  reached  the  little  camp,  where 
the  doctor  eagerly  communicated  his 
news  to  his  child,  and  then  taking  Joses 
aside,  he  repeated  it  to  him. 

“Well,  that’s  right,  master.  I’m  glad, 
of  course ;  and  I  hope  it’ll  make  you  rich, 
for  you  want  it  bad  enough  after  so  many 
years  of  loss  with  your  cattle.” 

‘  ‘  It  has  made  me  rich — I  am  rich,  J oses,” 
cried  the  doctor,  excitedly. 

“That’s  good,  master,”  said  the  man, 
coolly.  “  And  now  what’s  going  to  be 
done  ?  Are  we  to  carry  the  mountain 
back  to  the  old  ranch  ?  ” 

The  doctor  frowned. 

“We  shall  have  to  return  at  once,  Joses, 
to  organise  a  regular  mining  party.  We 
must  have  plenty  of  well-armed  men,  and 
tools,  and  machinery  to  work  this  great 
find.  We  must  go  back  at  once.” 

“  Now,  master  ?  ” 

“No,  no,  perhaps  not  for  a  week,  my 
man,”  said  the  doctor,  whose  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  seemed  to  increase.  “I  must 
thoroughly  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
silver  deposit,  descend  into  the  canon,  and 
ascend  the  mountain.  Then  we  must  settle 
where  our  new  town  is  to  be.’* 

“Ah,  we’re  going  to  have  anew  town, 
are  we,  master  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  !  Of  course!  How  could 
the  mining  adventure  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  ?  ” 

Joses  shook  his  head. 

“  P’r’aps  we  shall  stay  here  a  week,  then, 
master  ?  ”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  Yes  ;  perhaps  a  fortnight.” 

“Then  if  you  don’t  mind,  master,  I 
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think  we’ll  move  camp  to  that  little  patch 
of  rocks  close  by  that  old  blasted  tree  that 
stands  up  like  a  post.  I've  been  thinking 
it  will  be  a  better  place  ;  and  if  you’ll  gike 
the  word  I’ll  put  the  little  keg  of  powder 
in  a  hole  somewhere.  I  don’t  think  it’s 
quite  right  to  have  it  so  near  our  fire  every 
day.” 

“Do  what  you  think  best,  Joses,”  said 
the  doctor,  eagerly.  “  Yes  ;  I  should  bury 
the  powder  under  the  rocks  somewhere,  so 
that  we  can  easily  get  it  again.  But  why 
do  you  want  to  move  the  camp  ?  ” 

“  Because  that’s  a  better  place,  with 
plenty  of  rocks  for  cover  if  the  Injuns 
should  come  and  look  us  up.” 

“  Let  us  change,  then,”  said  the  doctor, 
abstractedly ;  and  that  afternoon  they 
shifted  to  the  cluster  of  rocks  near  the 
blasted  tree,  close  under  the  shelter  of  the 
tall  wall-like  mountain  side.  Eocks  were 
cleared  fronj.  a  centre  and  piled  round  ; 
the  waggon  was  well  secured ;  a  good 
place  found  for  the  horses  ;  and  lastly, 
Joses  lit  his  cigarette,  and  then  took  the 
keg  of  gunpowder,  carried  it  to  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  near  the  withered  tree,  and 
buried  it  beneath  some  loose  stones. 

The  Beaver  smiled  at  the  preparations, 
and  displayed  his  knowledge  of  English 
after  a  short  conversation  with  the  inter¬ 
preter  by  exclaiming,  “  Good — good — 
good — very  good  !  ” 

A  hasty  meal  was  snatched,  and  then 
the  doctor  went  off  again  alone,  while  the 
Beaver  signed  to  Bart  to  follow  him,  and 
then  took  him  past  the  narrow  opening 
that  led  to  the  way  up  the  mountain,  and 


showed  him  a  second  opening,  through* 
which  they  passed,  to  find  within  a  good- 
open  cavernous  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  wall,  shut  in  by  huge  masses  of 
rock. 

“Why,  our  horses  would  be  safe  here,,, 
even  ii  we  tvere  attacked !  ”  exclaimed' 
Bart. 

“Horses,”  said  the  Beaver,  nodding. 
“Yes;  horses.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  value  of' 
such  a  place,  for  there  was  secure  shelter 
for  at  least  a  hundred  horses,  and  the 
entrance  properly  secured — an  entrance  so 
narrow  that  there  was  only  room  for  one-' 
animal  to  pass  through — storm  or  attack, 
from  the  hostile  Indians  could  have  been, 
set  at  defiance. 

“  Supposing  a  town  to  be  built  here- 
somewhere  up  the  mountain,  this  great 
enclosure  would  be  invaluable,”  said  Bart, 
and,  hurrying  back,  he  fetched  Joses  to 
inspect  the  place. 

“Ah!  that’s  not  bad,”  said  the  rough 
frontier  man.  “Why,  Master  Bart,  what 
a  cattle  corral  that  would  make !  Block 
the  mouth  up  well,  they’d  be  clever  Injuns 
who  got  anything  away.  Let’s  put  the 
horses  in  here  at  once.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  Joses  ? 
said  Bart. 

“  It’s  always  necessary  to  be  safe  out  in* 
the  plain,  my  lad,”  replied  Joses.  “  How 
do  we  know  that  the  Injuns  won’t  come 
to-night  to  look  after  the  men  they’ve- 
lost  ?  Same  time,  how  do  we  know  they 
will  ?  All  the  same,  though,  you  can  never 
be  too  safe.  Let’s  get  the  horses  inside... 


my  lad,  as  we  have  such  a  place,  and  I 
half  wish  now  we’d  gone  up  the  mountain 
somewhere  to  make  our  camp.  You  never 
know  when  danger  may  come.” 

‘‘Horses  in  there,”  said  Bart  to  the 
Beaver,  and  he  pointed  to  the  entrance. 

The  chief  nodded,  and  seemed  to  have 
understood  them  all  along  by  their  looks 
and  ways,  so  that  when  the  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  English  party  were  driven  in 
that  evening  he  had  those  of  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers  driven  in  as  well,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Joses  was  to  be  the  watchman  that 
night. 

It  was  quite  sundown  when  the  doctor 
returned,  this  time  with  Maude,  whom  he 
had  taken  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  good 
fortune.  Bart  went  to  meet  them,  and 
that  glorious,  glowing  evening  they  sat  in 
their  little  camp,  revelling  in  the  soft  pure 
air,  which  seemed  full  of  exhilaration,  and 
the  lad  could  not  help  recalling  afterwards 
what  a  thoroughly  satisfied,  happy  look 
there  was  in  his  guardian’s  countenance  as 
he  sat  there  reckoning  up  the  value  of  his 
grand  discovery,  and  making  his  plans  for 
the  future. 

Then  came  a  very  unpleasant  episode, 
one  which  Bart  hid  from  the  doctor,  for  he 
would  not  trouble  him  with  bad  news  upon 
a  night  like  that ;  but  all  the  same  it  caused 
the  lad  intense  annoyance,  and  he  went  off 
to  where  Joses  was  smoking  his  cigar ito 
and  staring  at  the  stars. 

“  Tipsy  !  drunk  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“What!  Sam  and  Juan?  Where  could 
they  get  the  stuff?  ” 

“  They  must  have  crept  under  the  wag¬ 
gon,  and  broken  a  hole  through,  for  the 
brandy  lay  there  treasured  up  in  case  of 
illness.” 

“I’ll  thrash  ’em  both  till  they  can’t 
crawl,”  cried  Joses,  wrathfully.  “  I  didn’t 
think  it  of  them.  It’s  no  good  though  to 
do  it  to-night  when  they  can’t  understand. 
Let  them  sleep  it  off  to-night,  my  boy, 
and  to-morrow  morning  we’ll  show  the 
Beaver  and  his  men  what  we  do  to  thieves 
who  steal  liquor  to  get  drunk.  I  wouldn’t 
have  thought  it  of  them.” 

“  What  shall  you  do  to  them,  Joses  ?  ” 
said  Bart. 

“  Tie  them  up  to  that  old  post  of  a  tree, 
my  boy,  and  give  them  a  taste  of  horse¬ 
hair  lariat  on  the  bare  back.  That’s  what 
I’ll  do  to  them.  They’re  under  me,  they 
are,  and  I’m  answerable  to  the  master. 


Crowns  and  coronets  were  used  at  the  outset 
for  the  purpose  of  simply  keeping  uncombed 
hair  oil'  the  eyes.  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  all  made  of  flowers  and  plants,  then 
to  have  been  made  of  horn,  and  then  to  have 
been  made  in  metal.  The  earliest  artificial 
crowns  at  present  discovered  were  worn  in 
Egypt.  The  old  heathen  deities  had  their 
special  crowns.  Jupiter  wore  wild  flowers, 
Juno  vine  or  dittany,  Bacchus  ivy,  Castor  and 
Pollux  reeds,  Apollo  laurel,  Saturn  figs,  Her¬ 
cules  “  the  poplar  white  which  grew  o’er 
Cacus*  cave,”  Pan  wore  pine  or  elder,  Minerva 
olive,  Venus  roses,  Ceres  wheatears,  and  the 
Lares  rosemary. 

Not  only  leaders  and  kings,  but  priests, 
victims,  athletes,  and  ordinary  citizens  all  seem 
to  have  .worn  crowns  at  one  time  or  another. 
Even  in  England  crowns  were  common  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Romans 
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But  there,  don’t  say  no  more  ;  it  makes  me 
mad,  Master  Bart.  Go  back  now,  and  let 
them  sleep  it  out.  I’m  glad  I  moved  that 
powder.” 

“  So  am  I,  Joses,”  said  Bart ;  and  after 
a  few  more  words  he  returned  to  the  camp 
to  find  the  two  offenders  fast  asleep. 

Bart  was  very  weary  when  he  lay  down, 
after  glancing  round  to  see  that  all  proper 
precautions  had  been  taken  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  not  have  been  asleep 
five  minutes  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon 
his  mouth,  and  another  grasp  his  shoulder, 
while  on  looking  up,  there,  between  him 
and  the  star-encrusted  sky,  was  a  dark 
Indian  face. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  resistance. 
The  next  he  had  seen  whose  was  the  face, 
and  obeying  a  sign  to  be  silent,  he  listened 
while  the  Beaver  bent  lower,  and  said  in 
good  English,  “Enemy.  Indians  coming.” 

Bart  rose  on  the  instant  and  roused  the 
doctor,  who  immediately  awakened  Maude, 
and  obeying  the  signs  of  the  Indian,  they 
followed  him  into  the  shadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ,  for  the  Beaver  shook  his  head  fiercely 
at  the  idea  of  attempting  to  defend  the 
little  camp. 

It  all  took  place  in  a  few  hurried 
moments,  and  almost  before  they  were 
half-way  to  their  goal  there  was  a  fierce 
yell,  the  rush  of  trampling  horses,  and  a 
dark  shadowy  body  was  seen  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  camp.  While  before,  in 
his  excitement,  Bart  could  realise  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  found  himself  with  the  doctor  and 
Maude  beyond  the  narrow  entrance,  and 
on  the  slope  that  seemed  to  lead  up  into 
the  mountains. 

As  soon  as  Maude  was  in  safety,  Bart 
and  the  doctor  returned  to  the  entrance,  to 
find  it  well  guarded  by  the  Indians  ;  and 
if  the  place  were  discovered  or  known  to 
the  enemy,  it  was  very  plain  that  they 
could  be  easily  kept  at  bay  if  anything  like 
a  determined  defence  were  made,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  that. 

Then  came  a  sort  of  muster  or  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  little  force,  which,  to  Bart’s 
agony,  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  while 
all  the  Indians  were  present,  and  Harry 
was  by  their  side,  Joses,  Sam,  and  Juan 
were  away. 

In  his  excitement,  Bart  did  not  realise 
why  this  was.  Now  he  recalled  that  when 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  the  two  offenders 
had  been  snoring  stertorously,  and  it  was 
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evident  that  they  were  helplessly  stupefied 
when  the  Indians  came,  and  were  taken. 

But  Joses  ? 

Of  course  he  was  at  his  post,  and  the 
question  now  was,  would  he  remain  undis¬ 
covered,  or  would  the  Indians  find  the 
hiding-place  of  the  horses,  and  after  killing 
Joses,  sweep  them  all  away  ? 

It  was  a  terrible  thought,  for  to  be  left 
alone  in  that  vast  plain  without  horses 
seemed  too  hard  to  be  borne.  At  the  first 
blush  it  made  Bart  shudder,  and  it  was 
quite  in  despair  that  with  cocked  rifle  he 
waited  for  morning  light,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  come. 

Bart’s  thoughts  were  many,  and  frequent 
were  the  whispered  conversations  with  the 
doctor  as  to  whether  the  Indians  would 
not  find  the  cache  of  the  horses  as  soon  as 
it  was  daylight  by  their  trail,  though  to 
this  he  had  answered  that  the  ground  all 
around  was  so  marked  by  horses’  hoofs 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  any  definite 
track  would  be  made  out. 

Then  moment  by  moment  they  expected 
th°ir  own  hiding-place  to  be  known,  and 
that  they  would  be  engaged  fighting  for 
their  lives  with  their  relentless  foes  ;  but 
the  hours  wore  on,  and  though  they  could 
hear  the  buzz  of  many  voices,  and  some¬ 
times  dark  shadowy  forms  could  be  made 
out  away  on  the  plain,  the  fugitives  were 
in  dense  shadow,  and  remained  unmolested 
till  the  break  of  day. 

By  this  time  Bart  had  given  Maude  such 
comforting  intelligence  as  he  could,  bid¬ 
ding  her  be  hopeful,  for  that  these  Indians 
must  be  strangers  to  the  place,  or  they 
would  have  known  of  the  way  up  the 
mountain,  and  searched  it  at  once. 

“But  if  they  found  it  in  the  morning, 
Bart,”  she  said,  “  what  then  ?” 

“  What  then  ?  ”  said  Bart,  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  he  did  not  feel.  “  Why,  then  we  shall 
have  to  kill  all  the  poor  wretches — that’s 
all.” 

Maude  shuddered,  and  Bart  returned  to 
where  the  Beaver  was  at  the  opening, 
watching  the  place  where  the  enemy  had 
been  plundering  the  waggon,  and  had. 
afterwards  stirred  up  the  camp  fire  and 
were  seated  round. 

“  Joses  was  glad  that  he  had  put  away 
the  powder,”  thought  Bart,  as  he  saw  the 
glare  of  the  fire.  ‘  ‘  I  almost  begin  to  wish, 
it  had  been  left.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


CROWNS  AND  CORONETS. 


had  quite  a  series  of  crowns.  There  was  the 
blockade  or  obsidional  crown  presented  by  the 
beleaguered  army  to  the  general  who  raised  the 
siege,  and  which  was  made  of  grass  or  weeds 
gathered  on  the  spot,  and  hence  is  frequently 
called  the  grassy  crown.  There  was  the  civic 
crown,  made  of  oak  leaves,  with  the  inscription 
“H.O.C.S.,”  the  initials  of  “  Hostem  occidit, 
civem  salvavit,”  given  to  the  soldier  who  in  bat¬ 
tle  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  had, 
however,  to  report  the  fact,  and  which  crown 
gave  freedom  from  taxation  for  the  wearer,  his 
father,  and  grandfather,  and  the  right  to  special 
honours. 

Then  there  were  the  palisade  or  camp  crown, 
made  of  gold,  given  to  him  who  first  entered  the 
enemy’s  camp  ;  the  naval  crown,  for  him  who 
first  boarded  an  enemy’s  ship,  the  beaked  for 
him  who  won  a  victory  at  sea,  the  mural  for  him 
who  first  stormed  a  city. 


The  triumphal  crown  was  first  of  bay  or  laurel 
and  then  of  gold,  held  over  the  victor  during 
his  triumph,  and  then  of  massive  gold  sent  as 
a  tribute.  The  ovation  crown  of  myrtle  was 
given  to  him  who  gained  a  victory  over  pirates 
or  some  other  minor  foe  of  the  State.  The  olive 
crown  was  a  kind  of  consolation  prize  given  to  him 
whose  achievements  it  was  difficult  to  classify. 

Sacerdotal  crowns  were  of  all  materials,  but 
generally  of  green  wheat.  The  funeral  or  sepul¬ 
chral  crowns  were  generally  of  flowers.  From 
the  chaplets  on  the  Greek  vases  came  the  chap¬ 
lets  in  angels’  hands.  Crowns  held  in  the  hand, 
as  figured  on  the  tombs,  showed  that  the  deceased 
had  led  a  blameless  life.  The  convivial  crown 
was  of  flowers  bound  very  tightly  round  the 
head.  The  nuptial  crown  was  of  vervain  or 
verbena  plucked  by  the  bride  herself.  The  natal 
crown  at  Athens  was  of  wool  in  case  of  the  birth 
of  a  girl,  of  olive  in  case  of  that  of  a  boy;  at 
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Rome  it  was  of  laurel  or  parsley,  the  same  as 
that  given  to  athletes.  Gladiators  had  crowns 
■of  fennel,  the  emblem  of  strength. 

The  kingly  crown  first  reached  Europe 
through  Alexander  the  Great,  who  adopted  it 
from  the  Persian  monarch  he  overthrew.  From 
Alexander  it  was  copied  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  radiant  crown  first  appeared  among  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Syria.  The  first  gold 
■crown  among  the  Roman  emperors  was  worn  by 
Nero,  though  some  claim  the  distinction  for 
Caligula. 

The  Papal  crown  or  tiara  is  said  to  have  arisen 
by'Symmachus  putting  on  his  conical  cap  the 
crown  presented  to  Clovis  by  Anastasius  and 
handed  over  to  him,  Boniface  adding  the  second 
row  and  Benedict  the  third.  The  richest  tiara 
is  that  given  to  the  Pope  by  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain  in  1855.  It  cost  £12,0«0. 

Of  famous  European  crowns  Charlemagne’s 
consisted  of  four  large  and  four  small  plates  of 
gold  hinged  together  and  highly  enamelled 
with  Scriptural  subjects.  It  is  now  at  Vienna. 
The  “iron  crown”  of  Lombardy,  with  which 
.Napoleon  was  crowned  at  Milan  in  1805,  was 
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made  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  of  gold,  with 
an  inner  circlet  of  iron,  said  to  be  made  from 
one  of  the  innumerable  “  nails  of  the  true 
cross.  ” 

Of  the  heraldic  crowns  and  coronets  shown  in 
the  plate  and  not  herein  mentioned  we  have  the 
archbishop’s  mitre  with  the  ducal  coronet  as¬ 
sumed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mitre,  the  various  representations  of  the 
Roman  crowns,  the  crown  of  the  Herald  King-at- 
Arms  with  the  motto  “  Miserere  Mei  Deus,”  the 
caps  of  state,  and  that  of  “maintenance,”  and 
the  coronets  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood. 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  nobility,  we  have  the 
Duke’s  with  its  strawberry  leaves,  the  Marquess’s 
with  the  pearls  and  strawberry  leaves,  the  Earl’s 
with  its  eight  pearls  on  the  long  stalks  and  the 
eight  leaves,  the  Viscount’s  with  the  twelve 
pearls  first  worn  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  first  Vis¬ 
count  Cranborne,  and  the  Baron’s,  which  was 
first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ii.  One 
crown  we  have  not — and  that  for  obvious 
reasons — the  red-hot  ring  with  which  rebels  and 
regicides  were  cruelly  executed. 


GREAT  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

III. — THE  BURNING  OF  THE  KENT. 

There  is  no  more  famous  maritime  disaster 
than  that  which  befell  the  Kent  East 
Indiaman.  There  are  few  more  widely  read 
books  of  the  sea  than  that  (published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society)  in  which  General  Sir 
Duncan  MacGregor  tells  the  story  of  his  rescue 
from  the  burning  ship.  Translated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Swedish,  the  story  is  familiar  to  every  nation  in 
Europe. 

The  Kent,  a  new  ship  of  1,350  tons,  left  the 
Downs  for  Calcutta  on  February  19tli,  1825. 
Her  officers  and  crew  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  her  private  passengers  numbered 
twenty,  and  the  troops  on  board  consisted  of  the 
31st  Regiment,  with  twenty  officers,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  men,  forty-three  women, 
and  sixty-six  children.  In  all,  the  Kent  carried 
641  persons. 

With  afresh  north-easterly  breeze  the  ill-fated 
Indiaman  bore  down  Channel,  and  on  the  23rd 
passed  the  Lizard.  The  breeze  increased  to  a 
gale  as  she  entered  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on 
the  1st  of  March  the  topgallant  yards  were 
struck,  and  the  ship  lay-to  under  triple-reefed 
main-topsail.  She  made  very  bad  weather,  and 
the  dead  weight  of  some  hundred  tons  of  shot 
and  shell  so  affected  the  rolling  that  the  main- 
chains  were  under  water  at  every  lurch.  To  see 
that  all  was  right  below  one  of  her  officers  and 
two  seamen  went  down  into  the  hold.  A  spirit 
cask  was  found  adrift,  the  ship  lurched,  the 
lantern  was  dropped,  the  cask  was  stove  in  the 
moment  the  lantern  smashed,  and  at  once  the 
Kent  was  on  fire. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  subdue  the  flames.  Soon  the  light 
blue  vapour  of  the  blazing  spirits  was  succeeded 
by  volumes  of  thick  black,  pitchy  smoke,  which 
came  rolling  up  the  four  hatchways  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  fire  had  reached  the  cable  tier. 
To  save  the  ship,  Captain  Cobb  decided  to  flood 
her,  and  the  lower  ports  were  opened  to  admit  the 
waves.  The  sea  rushed  in  with  such  violence  as 
to  sweep  everything  before  it,  and  to  save  the 
vessel  from  going  down  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  close  the  holes.  In  vain  ! 

The  scene  of  horror  that  now  presented  itself 
has  happily  seldom  been  equalled.  Several  lives 
had  been  lost  by  the  inrush  of  the  water  and 
suffocation  from  the  smoke.  Death  in  two  of 
its  most  awful  forms  seemed  inevitable.  On  the 
upper  deck  were  gathered  over  six  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  in  silent  resignation 
or  stupid  insensibility  to  their  impending  fate, 
others  yielding  themselves  up  to  frantic  despair,  * 
some  on  their  knees  praying  for  mercy  and  deli¬ 
verance,  some  sullenly  sitting  over  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  hope  that  the  expected  explosion 
would  at  once  end  their  sufferings.  Many  of 
the  women  and  children  were  in  the  after  cabins 
praying  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  while  the 
little  ones  continued  to  play  as  usual  with  their 
toys  and  to  put  the  most  innocent  and  unseason¬ 
able  questions  to  those  around  them.  But  the 
ties  of  discipline  were  not  relaxed,  and  the 
orders  of  Captain  Cobb  to  the  seamen  and 
Colonel  Fearon  to  the  troops  were  quietly  and 


Ncto  gear. 


The  king  is  dead  !  Long  live  the  king  ! 

We’ve  seen  the  last  of  ’83  ; 

Who  knows  what  ’84  may  bring, 

Or  how  much  we  may  live  to  see  ? 

Old  Time  has  known  so  many  years, 

So  many  centuries  slowly  pass, 

To  him  it  brings  no  hopes  or  fears, 

As  once  again  he  turns  his  glass. 


But  then  to  us,  who  still  are  young, 

A  new  year  means  a  joyous  time, 

It  speaks  to  us  with  hopeful  tongue  ; 

The  future  always  seems  sublime. 

Resolve  it  shall  be  so  !  It  lies 

Within  your  power  to  make  the  days 
Be  good  or  evil ;  he  who  tries 

Can  find  the  clue  to  thread  life’s  maze. 


You  ask  what  is  the  magic  clue 

Which  keeps  you  safe  from  every  ill  ? 
Follow  the  Christ,  the  good,  the  true, 
And  let  the  year  bring  what  it  will ! 


Ytie  8oy’$  Own  Pape^. 
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instantly  obeyed.  Gradually  a 
calm  crept  over  all,  and  as  the 
storm  grew  and  the  fire  burnt- 
fiercer  the  example  of  those  who 
were  prepared  to  meet  eternity 
shed  its  influence  over  the  rest. 
“  Never,”  says  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
“  never  were  the  faith  and 
charity  of  martyrs  shown  more 
beautifully  than  in  the  Christian 
soldiers  and  sailors  so  nobly 
united  amid  the  horrors  of  that 
scene  in  the  service  of  God.” 

And  now  during  a  lull  in  the 


storm  Major  MacGregor  wrote  a 
message  to  his  father  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  in 
the  hope  of  its  eventually  reach¬ 
ing  its  destination.  The  bottle 
was  forgotten  below,  for  a  cry  of 
“  Sail  on  the  lee-bow  !  ”  from 
the  foretop  brought  every  one  on 
deck.  Nineteen  months  after¬ 
wards  the  bottle  was  found  at 
Barbados,  having  floated  out  of 


Scenes  in  the  Wreck  of  the  Kent. 
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the  ship  as  slie  settled.  Herewith  we  give  a 
facsimile  of  the  message  it  contained  : — 


fill,  &nijy  ims  gUL^i 

Ad  to** 


(mAi 
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The  sail  proved  to  be  the  Cambria,  a  two-hun- 
■dred-ton  brig,  outward  bound  for  Yera  Cruz 
with  Cornish  miners  on  board.  For  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  if  she  had  seen  the  Kent,  but 
at  last  more  sail  appeared  on  her.  Down  she 
■came  to  the  rescue,  and  lay-to  some  distance 
off,  for  fear  of  the  explosion  which  all  saw  to  be 
inevitable. 

The  order  was  given  to  launch  the  boats  and 
get  the  passengers  to  the  brig  in  funeral  order, 
women  and  children  first  and  then  the  juniors. 
In  the  first  boat  went  the  ladies  and  as  many 
of  the  soldiers’  wives  as  possible,  stowed  away 
beneath  the  thwarts,  so  as  to  make  the  boat 
work  easier  in  the  terrific  sea.  The  lowering 
tackle  fouled,  as  usual,  but  no  harm  was  done, 
-and  in  twenty  minutes  the  cutter,  in  charge  of 
the  fourth  mate,  reached  the  brig.  The  first  to 
be  handed  up  out  of  the  boat  was  the  infant  son 
of  Major  MacGregor,  since  well  known  to  many 
in  London  as  an  indefatigable  doer  of  good 
works,  and  better  known  to  many  more  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  John  MacGregor,  of  the  Bob 
Boy  canoe,  and  a  valued  admirer  of  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  columns. 

The  getting  on  board  the  brig  was  no  easy 
matter.  So  angry  was  the  sea  that  every  moment 
the  cutter  threatened  to  smash  in  like  an  egg¬ 
shell  against  the  side.  Some  of  the  children 
"were  handed  up,  some  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
women  had  to  jump  into  the  arms  of  the  sturdy 
•Cornishmen,  who,  holding  each  other  forward, 
reached  out  as  far  as  they  could  to  catch  them. 

When  the  boats  returned  to  the  blazing 
Inbiaman  it  proved  impossible  for  them  to  get 
.alongside,  and  so  the  fugitives  were  lowered 
down  into  them  over  the  stern.  Slowly  the 
work  went  on  ;  the  fire  raged  incessantly,  and 
-every  inch  of  its  advance  was  fought  by  the  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  crew.  Boatload  after  boat¬ 
load  of  the  troops  left  for  the  brig,  many  lives 
being  lost  in  leaping  from  the  ship,  and  three  of 
■the  six  boats  being  swamped  or  stove  before  the 
-day  was  over.  Spars  and  hencoops  and  gratings 
were  formed  into  rafts  in  case  of  the  worst. 
Towards  the  close  the  men  had  to  make  their 
way  to  the  boats  by  means  of  a  rope  dangling 
from  the  end  of  the  spanker  boom. 

As  a  proof  of  the  subordination  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  that  still  reigned  on  board  we  are  told  how, 
towards  evening,  when  a  box  of  oranges  was 


discovered  by  the  men,  they  refused  to  touch 
them  until  they  had  shared  them  with  their  offi¬ 
cers.  Weary  was  the  time  that  was  spent  in 
waiting.  Each  journey  of  the  Doats  took 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  night 
fell  before  the  rescue  was  complete.  The 
driver  boom  projecting  some  sixteen  feet 
over  the  taffrail  rose  as  the  ship  pitched  to 
some  forty  feet  above  the  waves,  and,  as  slie 
lifted,  sank  down  to  within  almost  touch¬ 
ing  distance.  To  say  nothing  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  creeping  along  the  slippery  spar 
and  seizing  the  rope,  the  unhappy  man  as 
he  hung  waiting  for  the  boat  to  be  Drought 
beneath  him — for  at  every  wave  it  was 
swept  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  away — ■ 
was  thus  plunged  several  feet  under  water, 
or  dashed  with  dangerous  violence  against 
the  boat’s  side.  Major  MacGregor  managed 
to  time  his  descent  so  as  to  reach  the  boat 
without  bruise  or  immersion,  but  Colonel 
Fearon  was  left  swinging  for  some  time, 
repeatedly  struck  against  the  side  of  the 
boat,  once  being  completely  drawn  under 
it,  and  was  at  last  so  utterly  exhausted  that 
he  was  only  saved  by  being  dragged  out  of 
the  sea  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  Captain 
Cobb  tried  all  he  could  to  be  the  last  to 
leave  his  ship,  but  several  of  the  soldiers 
refused  to  chance  the  perilous  journey 
along  the  boom,  and,  as  no  persuasions 
could  rouse  them,  they  were  left  to  their 
fate.  One  man  crouched  midway  on  the 
spar,  and  nothing  could  move  him,  and 
seeing  further  efforts  useless,  and  hearing 
the  guns  exploding  in  the  hold,  into  whicli 
they  had  fallen,  the’  captain  v'ent  up  the 
mizen  rigging,  slid  down  to  the  end  of 
the  boom  along  the  topping  lift,  and, 
dropping  into  the  water,  was  picked  up  by 
the  cutter. 

For  some  time  afterwards,  although  the 
flames  were  bursting  out  of  the  cabin  windows, 
the  cutter,  under  Mr.  Thomson,  the  fourth 
officer,  waited  round  the  ship,  and  as  she  had 
been  the  first  boat  so  was  she  the  last  to  leave 
it.  She  had  been  kept  afloat  for  hours  with  a 
soldier’s  jacket  stuffed  into  a  hole  in  her  bilge, 
and  of  the  other  two  boats  one  had  her  bow  stove 
and  the  other  had  got  so  damaged  that  the  oars 
had  to  be  tied  to  her  ribs.  As  the  last  boat 
reached  the  Cambria  the  flames,  which  had 
spread  all  along  the  hull,  sprang  up  the  masts 
and  rigging.  The  flags  of  distress  hoisted  in  the 
morning  waved  amid  the  myriad  tongues  of  fire 
till  one  after  the  other  the  masts  fell  overboard. 
About  half-past  one  in  the  morning  the  fire  at 
last  reached  the  magazine,  and  an  explosion  took 
place  which  sent  the  upper  works  of  the  Kent 
dying  like  rockets  into  the  air  just  as  the 
heavily-laden  brig  wore  off  for  Falmouth. 

Meanwhile  the  light  on  the  horizon  had 
caught  the  attention  of  the  look-out  on  the 
barque  Caroline,  tlien  homeward  bound  from 
Alexandria,  and  her  course  was  altered  so  as  to 
bring  her  closer  to  it.  Soon  afterwards  those  on 
board  saw,  hut  could  not  hear,  the  explosion, 
and  then,  crowding  on  more  canvas,  they  even¬ 
tually  came  in  sight  of  the  burning  wreck  lying 
head  to  wind,  whose  ribs  and  frame  timbers 
marking  the  outlines  of  double  ports  and  quar¬ 
ter  galleries,  proclaimed  her  as  having  once  been 
a  iirst-class  Indiaman.  Every  other  outward 
feature  was  gone  ;  she  was  burnt  nearly  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  looked  like  an  immense  cage 
of  charred  basket-work  filled  with  iiame  that 
here  and  there  blazed  brighter  at  intervals  as 
she  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves,  while  above  and 
far  to  leeward  hung  a  vast  drifting  cloud  of 
curling  smoke  spangled  with  millions  of  sparks 
and  burning  flakes. 

Captain  Bibbeyran  theCaroline  boldly  up  right 
across  the  bows  of  the  Kent.  Under  the  weather 
quarter  of  the  wreck  was  a  tangle  of  spars  and 
fragments  of  mast  caught  in  the  rudder  irons. 
As  the  barque  lay-to  there  came  a  shout  from 
tlie  very  centre  of  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  several  figures  were  seen  clinging  to  a  piece 
of  the  mast.  Instantly  the  jolly-boat  was  got 
ready,  and  in  her  Mr.  Wallen,  the  mate,  and 
four  seamen  pushed  off  to  the  rescue  through  a 
heavy  sea  covered  with  floating  spars,  chests, 


and  furniture,  that  threatened  every  minute  to 
overwhelm  the  boat. 

When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  stern  they 
caught  sight  of  a  man  clinging  to  a  rope  under 
the  counter.  Every  time  the  stern-frame  rose 
he  was  hung  above  the  water  and  scorched  by 
the  long  tongues  of  flame  that  came  darting 
through  the  gun-room  ports.  Each  time  this 
torture  came  the  man  shrieked  with  agony,  and 
then  the  wreck  dipped  and  buried  him  under 
the  wave  and  he  was  silent.  The  Caroline  men, 
heedless  of  the  fire,  pulled  close  up  to  him,  but 
just  as  their  hands  were  reaching  out  the  rope 
was  caught  by  the  fire,  snapped,  and  lie  sank  for 
ever. 

But  there  were  others  on  the  mast  and  spars, 
and  six  of  these  Mr.  Wallen  took  off ;  and 
then,  as  the  small  boat  would  hold  no  more 
than  eleven,  he  pulled  hack  to  the  Caroline, 
handed  over  those  he  had  rescued,  and  returned. 
Six  more  miserable  wretches  were  found,  and 
again  the  boat  went  back  full  to  the  barque.  The 
third  time  she  started  to  return,  hut  the  end 
had  come.  As  the  boat  struggled  towards  her 
the  Kent  went  down.  The  fiery  mass  settled, 
seething  like  red-hot  iron,  into  the  surge,  and 
disappeared.  The  sky  grew  instantly  dark,  a 
dense  pall  of  black  smoke  lingered  over  the 
grave  of  the  Indiaman,  and  instead  of  the  crackle 
of  the  burning  timbers  and  the  flutter  of  the 
flames  there  spread  the  stillness  of  death. 

All  night  long  did  the  Caroline’s  boat  wait 
round  the  spot  where  the  Kent  had  sunk,  and 
her  men  kept  shouting  as  a  guide  to  any  who 
might  still  be  left  on  the  floating  wreckage. 
Towards  morning  they  heard  a  feeble  cry,  and 
when  day  broke  tlie  mast  was  visible  with  four 
men  upon  it.  As  Mr.  Wallen  approached  two 
lifted  their  hands  to  greet  him,  and  when  taken 
into  the  boat  fainted  from  exhaustion  ;  two  were 
really  dead,  one  lashed  firmly  to  tlie  spar,  appa¬ 
rently  asleep,  half  under  water,  with  his  head 
resting  as  if  on  a  pillow,  the  other  half  upright, 
gazing  in  liis  stony  death-stare  at  the  rescuers 
who  for  him  had  come  too  late.  The  Corpses 
were  left  on  the  mast,  the  wind  began  to  freshen 
again,  and  the  jolly-boat  made  her  way  with 
difficulty  back  to  the  ship. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  forty-one  who  left  the 
Downs,  there  were  lost  by  tire  or  water  fifty- 
four  soldiers,  one  woman,  and  twenty  children, 
and  one  seaman  and  five  of  the  ship’s  boys,  so 
that  five  hundred  and  forty-six  were  saved  in 
the  boats  to  the  brig,  and  fourteen  in  the  gallant 
forlorn  hope  from  the  barque. 


-JkhX- 


A  NEW  YEAE’S  WELCOME. 


Another  year  begins  for  you, 

Oh,  may  it  bring  you  duly 
Fair  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  hue, 
And  friends  to  love  you  truly. 


And  though  fierce  winds  may  sometimes  rave. 
Sagely  may  you  remember, 

The  year  that  bringeth  May  and  June 
Must  also  bring  December. 

And  even  if  o’er  summer  skies 

Dark  clouds  and  mists  should  gather. 

They  all  are  messengers  of  love 
From  a  most  tender  Father  : 

Wh®,  while  He  strews  on  every  path 
Full  many  a  gift  of  beauty, 

Claimeth  from  you  all  childlike  trust, 

All  reverential  duty. 

J.  P.  T. 
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The  Poultry  Run.— The  great  ambition  of  our 
young  readers  this  month  should  be  to  get  one  or 
two  fowls  set,  in  order  to  obtain  spring  chickens,  which 
always  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market.  Remember 
it  is  better  to  set  two  fowls  at  the  same  time  than  only 
one,  because  if  not  successful  in  obtaining  very  many 
chickens  one  mother  can  take  charge  of  the  two 
Tiroods  and  the  other  go  to  her  duty.  This  month  will 
he  a  very  cold  one,  and  probably  we  shall  have  much 
hard  frost  and  snow.  Be  most  careful,  therefore,  to 
guard  your  run  against  their  ill  effects.  Beware  of 
wet  and  cold  winds.  Have  no  leakage  in  the  fowl-run, 
and  the  floor  may  be  plentifully  bedded  with  dry 
ashes.  Feed  every  day— at  all  events  every  cold  day— 
with  scraps  from  the  table  and  bullock’s  lights,  boiled 
and  minced,  if  they  can  be  procured.  Do  not  be  afraid 
-of  the  trouble.  If  you  have  laying  hens  they  are  well 
worth  looking  after  now.  But  see  that  all  the  run  is 
well  fed.  Set  hens  if  you  have  the  chance,  but  see 
that  the  nest  is  put  in  a  comfortable,  non-exposed 
place,  on  the  ground,  but  with  a  deep  thick  bed  of 
-straw.  Feed  them  well,  and  see  that  they  have  water, 
and  that  this  does  not  get  frozen.  Beware  of  over¬ 
crowding.  If  you  have  not  already  well  weeded  your 
run  do  so  without  delay.  It  is  ruinous  to  all  chance 
of  success,  keeping  birds  that  are  no  use  but  to  eat 
their  own  heads  off.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
young  chickens  this  month  you  must  not  forget  that 
cold  and  damp  are  very  apt  to  cramp  and  kill  them, 
and  that  good  feeding— little,  but  very  often,  all  day 
and  up  till  the  last  thing  at  night— is  imperative. 
Hive  an  eye  to  the  breeding  cocks  when  feeding.  Some 
breeds,  especially  Game,  will  starve  themselves  to  feed 
their  hens.  This  should  be  guarded  against  by  feeding 
these  over-gallant  birds  apart  from  the  rest.  Read 
our  Doixc.s  for  last  month  carefully  over,  and  try  to 
profit  by  the  hints  therein  given. 

The  Pigeon  Loft. — With  the  exception  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  loft,  and  the 
plentiful  feeding  of  the  inmates,  there  is  little  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  reader  on  this  month.  Read  our  Doings  for 
last  month,  however,  and  be  preparing  for  the  mating 
season.  If  lime-washing  and  thorough  cleaning  has 
been  deferred  it  might  be  done  this  month,  ouly  be 
very  careful  to  select  good  weather,  else  colds  and 
other  illnesses  may  be  the  result  of  your  well-meaning 
intentions.  Colds  are  not  difficult  to  cure  if  taken  in 
time,  and  if  the  means  adopted  to  banish  them  be 
persisted  in.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  most  boys,  when 
they  undertake  to  treat  some  case  of  simple  illness  in 
a  favourite,  to  get  tired  too  soon.  Better  they  had 
not  attempted  to  perform  a  cure.  Putting  the  pigeon 
into  a  warm  room,  and  bathing  the  head  and  face'four 
■or  five  times  a  day  for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time 


The  Kennel.— Exercise  your 
dog  or  dogs  all  you  can,  and 
yourself  as  well,  so  shall  both 
yourself  and  favourites  retain 
health.  No  one  ever  caught  cold 
whilst  taking  exercise.  It  is 
standing  about  in  draughts 
afterwards  that  causes  illness. 
Mind  you  must  always  dry  your 
dog  before  turning  him  into  the 
kennel  ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
fed  before  going  out,  do  so  about 
five  minutes  after  he  comes  in 
from  a  run.  Never  let  a  dog  be 
cold  and  hungry  at  the  same 
time,  or  illness  is  very  apt  to 
follow. 

The  Kitchen  Garpen.— Dig 
a  trench,  and  throw  up  the 
ground  as  roughly  as  possible, 
the  object  befeg  to  permit  the 
frost  to  get  thoroughly  in  to 
kill  the  weed-seeds  and  weed- 

-  -  .  roots.  Finish  pruning  hedges, 

on  a  pole  in  the  garden,  now  would  be  the  time  to  start  [  and  make  all  repairs  about 


tlie  work.  A  fir  pole  with  the 
hark  on  looks  very  nice,  and  for 
the  cot  itself  any  old  boxes  will 
do,  if  the  wood  he  tolerably  fresh. 
Whitewash  the  inside,  and  paint 
the  out  with  white  zinc  paint 
ticked  out  with  blue,  and  you  will 
make  a  very  complete  thing  of  it. 
The  roof  may  he  covered  with  zinc  or  tin 
painted.  A  cot  of  this  kind  does  excel¬ 
lently  well  for  the  commoner  kind  of 
pigeons,  or  even  for  fantails,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Aviary. — Canaries. — Keep  the 
birds  comfortable,  and  in  as  equable  a 
temperature  as  possible.  Therefore  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  very  dangerous  having 
them  in  a  warm  room  all  day  and  all  the 
evening,  and  probably  exposed  to  a  severe 
frost  at  night.  Cover  up  the  cages  last 
thing  at  night,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
birds’  own  breath  will  prevent  their 
catching  cold  when  the  fire  goes  out  in 
the  room.  Instead  of  cold,  frosty  green 
food,  it  will  be  better  now  to  let  your 
favourites  have  a  morsel  of  sweet  apple  to 
peck  at,  and  a  crumb  of  sweet  biscuit  will  do  no  harm. 
Foreign  Birds.  —Protect  against  cold  and  draughts, 
and,  above  all,  damp.  In  cold  w’eather  see  that  they 
are  extra  well  fed. 

The  Babbitry.— Whether  you  go  in  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rabbits  or  not,  there  will  he  no  harm  done  if 
this  month  you  employ  some  of  your  spare  time  in  con¬ 
structing  a  few  extra  hutches.  There  is  no  more 
enjoyable  pastime  than  that  of  carpentering.  Boys 
should  always  be  making  something.  So  now,  on  fine 
days,  get  tools  and  wood  out, 
and  do  something  at  the  bench. 

We  have  often  recommended 
bacon-boxes  as  exceedingly 
handy,  because  the  wood  is 
good  and  it  is  cheap.  See,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  too  damp 
with  salt.  Other  boxes  as  well 
as  these  may  be  got  from  the 
grocer,  and  some  from  the 
draper,  although  as  a  rule  these 
are  rather  flimsy.  Keep  your 
rabbits  extra  dry  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  while  you  see  to  their 
warmtli  do  not  neglect  tire  ven¬ 
tilation  and  cleanliness  of  all 
their  surroundings,  and  in  dry, 
sunny  weather  let  them  if  pos¬ 
sible  have  a  scamper  out  of 
doors.  It  will  do  them  a  world 
of  good.  Mind  that  the  green 
food  you  give  them  must  not  be 
damp,  and  that  the  roots  must 
not  be  frozen. 


Corrtsjionkna. 


Charles  Roper  and  Others.— Had  you  obtained  an 
index  you  would  havd  known  that  Gymnastics  and 
Indian  Clubs  had  already  had  a  long  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  articles  devoteijl  to  them.  How  is  it  possible 
that  tve  can  repeat  every  week?  Such  suggestions 
are  pure  waste  of  time. 

Chum. — 1.  The  horseshoe  was  superstitiously  supposed 
to  scare  away  witches.  To  shoe  the  cloven  hoof  was 
to  subdue  its  possessor.  Like  a  good  many  other 
superstitions,  it  lives  long,  but  is  surely  dying  out. 
Even  Nelson  had  a  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  main¬ 
mast  of  the  Victory.  2.  Yes,  through  any  book¬ 
seller. 

Herbert. — You  will  find  a  very  good  formula  for 
toffee-making  in  No.  158  in  the  Part  for  February, 
1882. 

Jumbo.— There  cannot  be  fermentation  without  the 
formation  of  alcohol.  If  the  drink  is  a  fermented 
one  it  must  be  alcoholic. 

Kenneth.— The  first  volume  can  still  be  had,  as  indeed 
can  all  the  others.  The  cost  of  the  first  volume  is 
six  shillings,  and  you  can  have  it  sent  direct  per 
parcels  post  on  receipt  of  remittance  for  cost  and 
stamps. 

R.  S.—  A  good  rubber-stamp  ink  is  made  by  dissolving 
a  quarter  ounce  of  ahiline  dye  in  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  and  a  quartet  of  au  ounce  of  treacle. 

F  M.—  If  by  the  Deadly  Nightshade  you  mean  the 
Dwale— Belladonna— leave  the  berries  alone,  and  if 
possible  root  up  the  plant  altogether.  The  sooner  it 
is  to  be  found  only  in  drug-farms  the  better ;  the 
British  flora  can  very  well  spare  it.  Never  play  with 
poisons,  or  indulge  in  amateur  doctoring  with  poi¬ 
sonous  plants. 


DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

A  Bear  Story,  in  Nine  Chapters. 


•with  warm— not  hot— water,  will  bring  it  round,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  castor-oil  capsule  has  been  given.  The  bird 
must  be  fed  well,  and  allowed  a  few  grains  of  hemp. 
Proceed  now  at  once  to  finish  all  repairs  ;  and  if  you 


you 

meditate  making  a  dove-cot  on  the  side  of  the  house  or 


3. — Pride  has^a  fall  I 


fences  and  dykes.  The -other  work  to  be  done  in  the 
kitchen  garden  is  almost  jiil,  for  the  ground  will  hardly 
be  iu  a  condition  to  receive  seeds,  from  either  frost  or 
wet.  But  if  it  is,  you  may  get  in  a  crop  of  beans, 
and  even  early  peas.  Make  your  hotbed  this  month, 
and  if  you  are  haudy  with  tools  you  can  make  the 
frame  as  well. 

The  Flower  Garden, — If  the  weather  permits,  and 
the  ground  is  in  anything  like  condition,  you  can  finish 
planting  your  spring  flowers,  having  first  manured  the 
beds  and  borders  with  really  good  stuff. 

The  Window  Garden.— Stir  up  old  mould  in  the 
boxes,  but  take  care  of  bulbs  if  you  have  them  planted, 
for  they  will  be  in  full  bud.  Add  fresh  compost  and 
leaf  manure.  Make  new  window-boxes,  and  buy 
flower-pots,  to  be  in  readiness  for  eaily  spring  opera¬ 
tions.  A  good  effect  may  be  got  by  having  a  number 
of  small  square  boxes  that  fit  together  as  close  as  a 
puzzle ;  in  these  various  coloured  flowers  may  be 
growu,  and  the  boxes  shifted  or  changed  to  suit  taste 
aud  fancy. 

- - 
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J.  W.  Newman.— 1.  The  pedometer  is  adjusted  to  suit 
the  stride  of  the  person  that  wears  it.  It  is  worked 
by  a  heavy  pendulum,  and  is  hung  inside  the  pocket. 
2.  Trains  have  been  run  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles 
per  hour. 

S.  F.— Draw  the  curve  you  wish  your  bow  to  be  on  a 
piece  of  plank,  and  drive  in  a  few  screws  aloug  the 
outline,  so  as  to  project  about  an  inch  from  the 
board.  Wrap  the  bow-  round  with  flannel  or  list, 
and,  bending  it  to  shape,  fasten  it  along  the  curve 
with  two  or  three  other  screws.  Then  dose  it  well 
with  boiling  water.  In  a  day  or  two  you  will  find  it 
has  permanently  assumed  the  exact  shape  you  wish. 

Engineer. — The  numbers  containing  the  articles  on 
Model  Engines  are  still  in  print.  They  will  cost  you 
a  penny  each.  Apply  at  our  depot  iu  Slater  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Traverse.  —There  is  a  longish  list  of  the  model  yacht 
clubs,  with  addresses,  in  our  fifth  volume— see 
index  —  but  it  is  not  complete  to  date.  No -list 
is  likely  to  be,  as  additional  clubs  are  formed  every 
year. 

Leper.— The  longest  standing  wide  jump,  with  dumb¬ 
bells,  is  12ft.  Giin.,  by  Lawton,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  longest  running  wide  jump  is  23ft.  llin.,  by 
J.  Lane,  of  Dublin  University. 

New  Subscribers.— We  gave  a  long  series  of  articles 
on  “Fishing  Tackle,  and  how  to  make  it,"  in  our 
third  volume.  To  waterproof  nets,  lines,  etc., 
mix  half  a  pint  of  boiled  linseed-oil  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  best  gold-size,  and  dip  them  in,  or  rub 
the  mixture  well  into  them  with  a  flannel. 


C.  Skey.— The  tonnage  of  h.m.s.  Northumberland  is 
10,780,  of  h.m.s.  Agineourt  and  Minotaur  10.090. 
The  four-masted  vessel  with  the  many  boats  on 
board  was  probably  the  torpedo-ship  flecla ;  her  ton¬ 
nage  is  6,400. 

F.  W.  H.  P. — A  French  bank-note  of  the  year  1790  may 
be  of  some  value  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  is  of  none  as  a 
note. 

Poor  Jumbo. — The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World? 
Yes.  Here  they  are— the  very  latest  — all  in  the 
same  delivery.  Wonderl  is  Constant  Header,  who 
has  “read  the  paper  right  through  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  could  not  possibly  have  missed  them." 
Wonder  2,  A  Reader  op  the  “  Boy's  Own  Paper  " 
who  “  does  not  understand  an  index,  and  believes 
that  his  ‘noinme  de  plum'  will  prevent  his  mistaking 
anybody  else’s  answer"  for  his  own.  Wonder  3, 
W.  M.,  per  R.  J.  W.,  who  wants  the  wonders  “pri¬ 
meval,  midevial,  and  modern."  Wonder  4,  An  Old 
Boy.  who  “has  admired  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  for 
the  last  twenty  years.”  Wonder  5,  F.  Norman,  who 
wonders  why  he  never  gets  an  answer,  and  concludes 
his  letter  with  “  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  troubled 
you.”  Wonder  6,  J.,  who  expects  us  to  show  him  “the 
“invisable  motto  on  a  penny.”  Wonder  7,  B.  O.  P., 
who,  “  assisted  by  his  uncle,  looked  all  through  the 
hundred  and  tenth  number,”  and  failed  to  find  the 
Seven  Wonders  in  the  second  Correspondence 
column.  There  are  many  other  wonders,  but  this 
time  we  draw  the  line  at  the  seven. 

A.  Cox.  -Lists  of  Lawn  tennis  tournaments  appear  in 
the  “Field”  and  other  sporting  papers.  There  is 
no  journal  specially  devoted  to  the  game. 


Umpire.— 1.  Get  a  shilling  cricket  annual  In  it  yon 
will  find  the  laws  of  cricket  and  the  county  scores. 
The  man  is  not  out  unless  he  hit  down  the  wicket 
when  striking  at  the  ball,  or  his  dress  knock  down 
the  wicket  when  he  is  strilcing  at  the  ball.  He  can, 
however,  be  given  out  under  Law  xxxvi.  if  he  wil¬ 
fully  kicks  down  his  wicket,  etc.,  but  not  if  it  is  an 
accident.  2.  How  can  “the  wicket  be  struck  down 
with  the  ball  in  hand,”  if  one  of  the  stumps  be  pre¬ 
viously  extracted  to  be  drummed  on  with  the  ball? 

L.  S.  W.— The  best  rig  is  undoubtedly  the  cutter,  next 
to  it  comes  the  sloop  ;  but  in  practice  the  large  fore¬ 
sail  of  the  sloop  is  not  as  handy  as  the  two  head-sails 
of  the  cutter.  You  will  find  all  that  can  be  said  for 
and  against  the  balanced  lug,  with  drawings,  etc.,  in 
“  Model  Yachting,”  published  by  Norie  and  Wilson, 
of  the  Minories,  price  4s.  The  fishing-boats  rigged 
lugger-fashion  are  now  adopting  the  cutter's  gaff- 
sail  and  head-sails  as  being  safer.  “Dipping  the 
lug  ”  is  a  ticklish  operation  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

An  Old  Boy. — The  tail  of  the  kite  may  not  be  long 
enough  or  heavy  enough,  or  the  string  may  not  be 
attached  to  it  in  the  right  place.  If  the  belly-band 
is  not  long  enough  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  kite  to  fly.  If  the  kite  pitches  always  on  one 
side,  that  side  is  either  smaller  or  much  heavier 
than  the  other,  and  should  be  altered.  If  the  kite 
will  not  fly  with  a  cup  tail  it  will  not  fly  with  a  paper 
one. 

U.  G.  T.— 1.  You  can  buy  the  packet  of  plates  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  volume.  2.  Steamers  are  some¬ 
times  built  with  a  length  equal  to  six  times  the 
beam.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  ballast. 
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CHAPTER  XV. — FOUL  PLAY  ! 


Talbot  Baines  Reed, 

Author  of  “  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s," 
“My  Friend  Smith,"  etc. 


Willoughby  reassembled  after  the 
eventful  boatrace  in  a  state  of  fever. 
The  great  event  which  was  to  settle  every¬ 
thing  had  settled  nothing,  and  the  sus¬ 
pense  and  excitement  which  was  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  remained  still  as  unsatisfied 
as  ever,  and  intensified  by  a  feeling  of 
rage  and  disappointment. 

As  boys  dropped  in  in  groups  from  the 
course,  and  clustered  round  the  school 
gate,  one  might  have  supposed  by  their 
troubled  faces  that  instead  of  a  rudder-line 
having  broken  both  crews  had  been  cap 
sized  and  drowned. 


“  Of  course,  it's  a  regularly  arranged  thing/ 
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The  Parrett’s  partisans  particularly  were 
loud  ia  their  clamour  for  a  new  race,  and 
many  of  them  freely  insinuated  foul  play 
as  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  School  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and  dared 
their  opponents  defiantly  to  meet  them 
again.  And  amidst  all  this  wrangling  and 
bickering,  the  Welchers  dispensed  their 
taunts  and  invectives  with  even-handed 
impartiality,  and  filled  in  just  what  was 
wanted  to  make  the  scene  one  of  utter 
confusion  and  Babel. 

“  I  tell  you  we’d  have  beaten  them 
hollow,”  shouted  Wibberly  to  the  company 
in  general. 

“No  you  wouldn’t!”  retorted  Wynd- 
ham;  “  we  were  ahead  and  our  men  were 
as  fresh  as  yours,  every  bit !  ” 

“  Ya — boo— cheats  !  Told  you  there’d 
be  no  fair  play  with  such  a  pack,”  shouted 
the  Welohers. 

“Look  here,  who  are  you  calling  a 
cheat?”  said  Wyndham,  very  red  in  the 
face,  edging  up  to  the  speaker. 

“  You,  if  you  like,”  shouted  Pilbury  and 
Cusack. 

“I’ll  knock  your  heads  together  when 
I  catch  you,”  said  Wyndham,  with  lofty 
disgust,  not  intending  to  put  himself  out 
for  two  juniors. 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  the  threat. 

Meanwhile,  fellows  were  running  up 
every  moment.  Some  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  boats  at  the  winning-post 
had  only  just  heard  the  news,  and  came  in 
red-hot  with  excitement  to  learn  par¬ 
ticulars. 

“It’s  all  a  vile  dodge,”  howled  Wib¬ 
berly,  “to  get  their  boat  to  the  head  of 
the  river.” 

“  I’ll  bet  anything  the  precious  captain’s 
at  the  bottom  of  it,”  shouted  another. 
“  He’d  stick  at  nothing,  I  know.” 

“  Yes,  and  you’ll  see,  now  they’ll  funk 
another  race  !  ” 

“Who’ll  funk  another  race?”  roared 
the  hot-headed  Wyndham.  “  I’ll  row  you 
myself,  you  asses,  the  lot  of  you.” 

Another  derisive  laugh  followed  at  the 
speaker’s  expense. 

“  It’s  not  our  fault  if  your  line  broke,” 
cried  a  School  House  boy.  “It’s  your 
look-out.  You  should  have  seen  it  was 
right  before  you  started.” 

“Yes.  You  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
anxious  for  a  new  race  if  it  was  our  line 
had  broken,”  said  Wyndham. 

“  Yes  we  would.  We’re  not  afraid  of 
you  !  ” 

“  Yes  you  are.” 

“  No  we  aren’t.  You’re  a  set  of  cheats. 
Couldn’t  win  by  fair  means,  so  you’ve  tried 
foul.” 

“  I’ll  fight  any  one  who  says  so,”  re¬ 
torted  Wyndham. 

How  long  the  wrangle  might  have  gone 
on.  a:«.d  to  what  riot  it  might  have  led, 
cannot  be  told.  It  was  at  its  hottest,  and 
a  general  fight  seemed  imminent,  when  a 
diversion  was  caused  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Parson  running  at  full  speed 
up  the  path  from  the  river. 

There  was  something  unusual  in  the 
looks  and  manner  of  the  small  Parrett’s 
coxswain,  which  even  his  misadventure  that 
afternoon  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for. 
He  bore  tidings  of  some  sort,  it  was 
evident,  and  by  common  consent  the 
clamour  of  the  crowd  was  suspended  as  he 
approached. 

Among  the  first  to  hail  him  at  shouting 
distance  was  Telson. 

“  What's  up,  old  man  ?  ”  he  cried. 

Parson  rushed  on  a  dozen  yards  or  so 
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before  he  answered.  Then  he  yelled,  in  a 
voice  half  choked  with  excitement, 

“  The  line  was  cut !  It’s  foul  play  !  ” 

The  howl  which  arose  from  the  agitated 
crowd  at  this  amazing  piece  of  news — 
amazing  even  to  those  who  had  most 
freely  raised  the  cry  of  foul  play — was  one 
the  like  of  which  Willoughby  never  heard 
before  or  since.  Mingled  rage,  scorn,  in¬ 
credulity,  derision,  all  found  vent  in  that 
one  shout — and  then  suddenly  it  died  into 
silence  as  Parson  began  to  speak  again. 

“They’ve  looked  at  the  place  where  it 
broke,”  he  gasped.  “  It’s  a  clean  cut 
half  way  through.  I  knew  it  was  foul 
play !  ” 

Once  again  the  shout  drowned  his 
voice. 

“  Who  did  it  ?  ”  shrieked  a  voice,  before 
Parson  could  resume. 

Parson  glared  round  wrathfuliy  for  the 
speaker. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  “Sorry 
for  him  if  I  did  !  ” 

This  valiant  invective  from  the  honest 
little  fag  failed  even  to  appear  ludicrous 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement. 
Further  words  were  now  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Parrett’s  crew  coming 
slowly  up  the  walk. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  cheer 
and  rush  in  their  direction,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  defeated  heroes  with  difficulty 
struggled  up  to  the  school.  Wrath  and 
indignation  were  on  all  their  faces.  In 
reply  to  the  hundred  inquiries  showered 
upon  them  they  said  nothing,  but  forced 
their  way  through  the  press  sullenly,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  cheers  of  their  sympathisers  or 
the  silence  of  their  opponents. 

The  crowd  slowly  fell  back  to  let  them 
pass,  and  watched  them  disappear  into  the 
school.  Then  they  turned  again  towards 
the  path  from  the  river,  and  waited  with 
grim  purpose. 

The  news  announced  by  Parson  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  black  looks  of  the  injured 
crew  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  for 
the  moment  Willoughby  was  stunned.  The 
boys  could  not — would  not— believe  that 
any  of  their  number  could  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act.  And  yet,  how  could  they  dis¬ 
believe  it  ? 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  cry  of 
“  Here  they  are  !  ”  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  School  House  crew  appeared  on  the 
walk.  They,  victors  though  they  were, 
looked  troubled  and  dispirited  as  they 
approached,  talking  eagerly  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  unconcerned  apparently  about 
the  crowd  which  in  ominous  silence 
awaited  them. 

They  certainly  did  not  look  like  guilty 
persons,  and  it  is  most  probable  not  even 
the  vdidest  libeller  in  Willoughby  would 
have  cared  positively  to  charge  any  one  of 
them  with  the  dishonourable  deed. 

But  for  all  that,  they  had  won  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  deed,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient  to  set  three-fourths  of  the  crowd 
against  them. 

As  they  came  up  a  loud  groan  and  cries 
of  “Cheats!  Foul  play  !  ”  suddenly  rose. 
Startled  by  the  unexpected  demonstration, 
the  five  heroes  looked  up  with  flushed 
faces. 

“Cheats!  Cowards!”  reiterated  the 
hostile  section,  beginning  at  the  same  time 
to  surge  towards  them. 

Foremost  among  these  was  Tucker  of 
Welch’s  House  and  Wibberly  of  Parrett’s, 
who,  as  the  crowd  behind  pressed  forward, 
were  carried  with  their  abusive  taunts  on 
their  lips  into  the  midst  of  the  School 
House  group.  The  latter,  as  may  be  ima¬ 


gined,  were  in  anything  but  the  humour 
for  an  assault  of  this  sort,  and  their  leaders 
instantly  resented  it  in  a  very  practical 
manner. 

“  Where  are  you  coming  to  ?  ”  demanded 
Fairbairn,  flinging  Wibberly  from  him  into 
the  arms  of  his  followers. 

Before  Wibberly  could  recover  his 
balance  the  crowd  had  closed  in  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  and  with  a  loud  shout  had 
set  upon  the  crew. 

“  Have  them  over,  Parrett’s  !  ”  shouted  a 
voice,  as  Wibberly  staggered  back  a  second 
time  before  Fairbairn’s  stalwart  arm,  while 
at  the  same  moment  Tucker  received  a 
similar  rebuff  from  Crossfield. 

The  summons  was  promptly  answered, 
and  a  dash  was  made  on  the  five  School 
House  boys  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
threat  literally,  when  Wyndham’s  voice 
shouted,  ‘  ‘  Rescue  here  !  School  House, 
come  on  !  ” 

Instantly  the  whole  crowd  seemed  to 
resolve  itself  by  magic  into  two  parties, 
and  a  short  but  desperate  battle  ensued. 

The  fire  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  for 
a  match,  and  now  the  flare-up  had  come. 
Nobody  knew  whom  he  hit  out  at  or  by 
whom  he  was  attacked  that  afternoon.  The 
pent-up  irritation  of  half  a  term  found  vent 
in  that  famous  battle  in  which  the  School 
House  boys  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch 
up  to  the  door  of  their  house. 

Luckily  for  them,  the  most  formidable  of 
their  rivals  were  not  upon  the  field  of 
action,  and  in  due  time  the  compact 
phalanx  of  seniors,  aided  by  Wyndham 
and  his  band  of  recruits,  forced  their  way 
through  superior  numbers  and  finally  burst 
triumphantly  through  and  gained  their 
stronghold. 

But  the  victory  was  hardly  bought,  for 
the  slaughter  had  been  great. 

Coates  had  a  black  eye,  and  Porter’s 
jacket  was  torn  from  his  back.  Riddell 
had  twice  been  knocked  down  and  trodden 
on,  while  Wyndham,  Telson,  and  others  of 
the  rescuing  party  were  barely  recognisable 
through  dust  and  bruises.  On  the  other 
side  the  loss  had  been  even  greater.  Tucker 
and  Wibberly,  the  only  two  monitors  en¬ 
gaged,  were  completely  doubled  up,  while 
the  number  of  disabled  Limpets  and  juniors 
was  nearly  beyond  counting. 

So  ended  the  great  battle  at  the  school 
gate,  and  it  ended  only  just  in  time,  for  as 
the  School  House  boys  finally  gained  their 
quarters,  and  the  enemy  picked  itself  up 
and  turned  surlily  schoolwards,  the  Doctor 
and  his  party  arrived  on  the  scene  and  gave 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  rout. 

That  evening  was  a  sore  one  for  Wil¬ 
loughby.  Sore  not  only  in  respect  of 
bruised  bodies  and  swollen  faces,  but  still 
more  in  the  sense  of  disappointment,  sus¬ 
picion,  and  foul  play. 

Among  the  most  violent  of  the  Parrett's 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  thing  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  These  philosophers  could  see 
it  all  from  beginning  to  end,  and  were 
astonished  any  one  else  should  be  so  dull 
as  not  to  see  it  too. 

“Of  course,  it’s  a  regularly  arranged 
thing,”  said  Wibberly,  whose  face  was 
enveloped  in  a  handkerchief  and  whose  lips 
were  unusually  thick.  “  They’ve  vowed 
all  along  to  keep  their  boat  at  the  head  of 
the  river,  and  they’ve  managed  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  another.  “They  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect  if  Bloomfield  got 
there.  I  can  see  it  all.” 

“  But  #you  don’t  mean  to  say,”  said 
Strutter,  “the  Premier,”  “  that  you  think 
any  one  of  those  fellows  would  do  such  a 
thing  as  cut  our  rope  ?  ” 
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“I  don’t  know,”  said  Wibberly.  “I 
don’t  see  why  they  shouldn’t.  I  don’t 
fancy  they’d  stick  at  a  trifle,  the  cads  !  ” . 

“If  Gilks  had  been  in  the  boat,”  said 
■another,  “  I  could  have  believed  it  of  him, 
"but  he  was  as  anxious  for  us  to  win  as  we 
were  ourselves.” 

“  No  wonder ;  he  and  his  friend  Silk 
have  been  betting  right  and  left  on  us,  I 
hear.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  there’s  bound  to  be  a 
new  race,”  said  Strutter. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Wibberly.  “  I’d 
be  just  as  well  pleased  if  Bloomfield  re¬ 
fused.  The  cheats  !  ” 

Bloomfield,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  was 
no  party  to  these  reckless  accusations. 
Mortified  as  he  was  beyond  description,  and 
disappointed  by  the  collapse  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  yet  scouted  the  idea  of  any  one  of 
his  five  rivals  being  guilty  of  so  dirty  a 
trick  as  the  cutting  of  his  boat’s  rudder¬ 
line.  At  the  same  time  he  was  as  con¬ 
vinced  as  any  one  that  foul  play  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  accident,  and  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  mean  act  was  undoubtedly 
a  School  House  boy.  What  mortified  him 
most  was  that  he  did  not  feel  as  positive 
by  any  means  as  others  that  his  boat, 
without  the  accident,  would  have  won  the 
race.  He  had  been  astonished  and  even 
disheartened  by  the  performance  of  the 
rival  crew,  who  had  stuck  to  him  in  a 
manner  he  had  not  looked  for,  and  which 
had  boded  seriously  for  the  final  result. 

It  was  this  reflection,  more  even  than 
the  thought  of  the  broken  line,  which 
troubled  him  that  evening.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  his  luck  was  deserting  him  ? 

His  companions  were  troubled  by  no 
such  suggestion.  Indignation  Avas  the 
uppermost  feeling  in  their  breasts.  Who¬ 
ever  had  done  the  deed,  it  was  a  vile 
action,  and  till  the  culprit  was  brought  to 
justice  the  Avhole  School  House  was  re¬ 
sponsible  in  their  eyes. 

“  I  wonder  a  single  one  of  them  can  hold 
up  his  head,”  exclaimed  Game. 

“  I  hope  anyway  Bloomfield  won’t  de¬ 
mand  a  fresh  race.  I  won’t  row  if  he 
■does,”  said  Ashley. 

“  And  the  Avorst  of  it  is  they’ll  try  to 
make  out  now  they  Avould  have  Avon  in  any 
case.  I  heard  one  of  them  say  so  myself 
this  very  afternoon.” 

“Let  them  say  Avhat  they  like,”  said 
Ashley.  “  Nobody  Avill  believe  them.” 

Perhaps  these  hot-headed  heroes,  had 
they  been  able  to  overhear  a  conversation 
that  Avas  going  on  at  that  \rery  time  in  the 
captain’s  study,  Avould  have  discovered  that 
at  any  rate  it  was  not  the  immediate  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  School  House  to  insist  that  the 
victory  was  theirs. 

Eiddell  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
his  rough  handling  that  afternoon,  but  he 
looked  pale  and  dejected  as,  along  Avith 
his  friend  Fairbairn,  he  sat  and  discussed 
for  the  tAventieth  time  the  event  of  the  day. 

‘ 1  It’s  quite  evident  avg  must  offer  them  a 
fresh  race,”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,”  said  Fairbairn.  “  It’s 
hard  lines,  for  I  expect  it  Avon’t  be  easy  to 
get  our  men  up  to  the  mark  again  after 
they  are  once  run  doAvn.” 

“  We  can’t  help  that,”  said  Eiddell. 
“  It’s  the  least  we  can  do.” 

“  Of  course.  But  I  don’t  see,  Eiddell, 
old  man,  that  Ave  are  bound  to  hang  down 
our  heads  over  this  business.  Whoever 
did  it  did  as  mean  a  trick  to  us  as  ever  he 
did  to  them.  I’d  like  to  have  him  here  for 
a  minute  or  two,  even  if  he  Avas  my  OAvn 
brother !  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Eiddell,  “  to  my  mind  it 


seems  like  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  house, 
and  the  least  Ave  can  do  is  to  offer  to  row 
again.” 

“  Oh,  rather;  that’s  settled.  I  say,” 
added  Fairbairn,  “  I’d  give  anytning  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  saAv  the  boats 
locked  up  last  night,  and  I  Avas  there  Avhen 
they  were  taken  out  this  morning.  I  can’t 
imagine  how  it  Avas  done.” 

“  It  seemed  a  clean  cut,  didn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through.  Whoever  did  it  must  have  been 
up  to  his  business,  for  he  only  touched  the 
right  cord  on  which  all  the  strain  comes  at 
the  corner.” 

“It  must  have  been  done  betAveen  five 
o’clock  yesterday  and  this  morning,”  said 
Eiddell.  “  If  the  cut  had  been  there  yes¬ 
terday  the  line  Avould  have  given  at  the 
corner  to  a  certainty.” 

“  Oh,  yes;  it  must  have  been  done  in 
the  night.” 

“  Doesn’t  the  boatman  know  anything 
about  it  P  ” 

“No;  I  asked  him.  He  says  no  one 
opened  the  door  after  the  boats  had  gone 
in  except  himself  and  the  boat-boy.” 

“  It’s  very  mysterious,”  said  Eiddell. 
“  But,  I  say,  hadn’t  we  better  offer  the  new 
race  at  once  ?  ” 

“  All  serene.” 

“  Had  we  better  Avrite  ?  ”  asked  Eiddell. 

“  No  ;  why  ?  What’s  the  use  of  looking 
ashamed?”  said  Fairbairn;  “let’s  go  to 
them.  Bloomfield ’s  sure  to  be  in  his 
study.” 

The  two  boys  went  accordingly,  and 
found  the  Parrett’s  captain  in  his  study 
along  Avith  Game  and  Ashley. 

It  was  rarely  indeed  that  the  School 
House  seniors  penetrated  uninvited  into 
the  headquarters  of  their  rivals.  But  on 
this  occasion  they  had  a  right  cause  at 
heart  and  honest  consciences  to  back  them. 

But  it  Avas  evident  at  a  glance  they  had 
fallen  on  unfriendly  society.  Game,  quite 
apart  from  his  state  of  mind  Avith  regard 
to  the  accident,  had  not  forgotten  his  re¬ 
pulse  at  the  hands  of  the  neAV  captain  a 
week  or  two  ago,  nor  had  Bloomfield  either 
got  over  the  indirect  snub  he  had  received 
on  the  same  occasion. 

Eiddell  himself  had  almost  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  and  attributed  the  unen¬ 
couraging  aspect  of  the  rival  seniors  entirely 
to  the  day’s  misadventure. 

“  Excuse  us  coming  over,”  said  he,  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  beginning  must  be  made  to  the 
interview,  “  but  we  Avanted  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  our  fellows  are  about  the  race.” 

“Have  you  found  out  Avho  did  it?” 
asked  Bloomfield. 

“  No,”  said  Eiddell,  “  and  we  can’t  even 
guess.” 

“  But  Avhat  Ave  came  for  specially,”  broke 
in  Fairbairn  at  this  point,  “Avas  to  say  Ave 
are  quite  ready  to  row  you  again  any  day 
you  like.” 

There  Avas  a  touch  of  defiance  in  the  tone 
of  the  School  House  stroke  which  was  par¬ 
ticularly  irritating  to  the  Parrett’s  boys. 

“  Of  course  we  Avould  row  you — ”  began 
Bloomfield. 

“  But  Ave  don't  mean  to,”  broke  in 
Game,  “till  this  ugly  business  is  cleared 
up.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Fair¬ 
bairn. 

“  You  know  Avhat  we  mean,"’  said  Game, 
warmly.  “As  soon  as  you  find  out  Avho 
cut  our  line  we’ll  go  out  on  the  river 
again.” 

“Yes;  we  don’t  mean  to  roAV  you  till 
that’s  done,”  said  Ashley. 

“  How  on  earth  are  Ave  to  find  out  who 


cut  your  line  any  more  than  you  ?  ”  said 
Fairbairn,  losing  his  temper. 

“  There’s  no  doubt  he  must  be  a  School 
House  fellow,”  said  Bloomfield,  Avho  but 
for  his  friends  Avould  have  been  disposed 
to  accept  the  challenge. 

“  I’m  afraid  he  is,”  said  Eiddell. 

“  Well,  I  Avon’t  row  again  till  Ave  knoAV 
who  he  is,”  repeated  Ashley. 

“  Do  you  suppose  we  know  Avho  he  is  ?  ” 
demanded  Fairbairn. 

“  You’re  the  proper  people  to  find  out, 
that’s  all  I  know,”  said  Ashley. 

“  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  won’t  toav 
again  ?  ”  asked  Fairbairn. 

“  No,  if  it  comes  to  that,”  said  Bloom¬ 
field. 

“Why,”  said  Game,  “the  same  thing 
might  happen  again.” 

“  If  you’d  looked  to  your  lines  before 
you  started,”  said  Fairbairn,  hotly,  “  it 
Avouldn’t  have  happened.” 

“We  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of 
looking  at  them  again  Avlien  next  Ave  row 
you,”  said  Ashley,  with  a  sneer. 

Fairbairn  seemed  inclined  to  retort,  but 
a  look  from  Eiddell  deterred  him. 

“Then  you  Avon’t  toav  again?”  he  re¬ 
peated  once  more. 

“No.” 

“Then  Ave  claim  to-day’s  race,”  said 
Fairbairn. 

“You  can  claim  what  you  like,”  said 
Game. 

“And  our  boat  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  river.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  to  us  Avhere  it 
remains,”  replied  Ashley.  “You  may 
think  Avhat  you  like  and  Ave’ll  think  Avhat 
we  like.” 

It  Avas  evidently  useless  to  attempt  fur¬ 
ther  parley,  and  the  two  School  House 
boys  accordingly  retired,  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  be  thwarted  of  their  only  chance 
of  righting  themselves  and  their  house  in 
the  eyes  of  Willoughby. 

It  soon  got  to  be  knoAvn  there  Avas  to  be 
no  second  race,  and,  as  usual,  all  sorts  of 
stories  accompanied  the  rumour.  The 
enemies  of  the  School  House' said  openly 
that  they  had  refused  Bloomfield’s  demand 
for  a  neAV  race,  and  intended  to  stick  to 
their  ill-gotten  laurels  in  spite  of  every¬ 
body.  On  the  other  side  it  was  as  freely 
asserted  that  Parrett’s  had  funked  it ;  and 
some  Avent  even  so  far  as  to  hint  that  the 
snapping  of  the  rope  happened  fortunately 
for  that  boat,  and  saved  it  under  cover  of 
an  accident  from  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat. 
The  few  Avho  knew  the  real  story  con¬ 
sidered  Bloomfield  Av-as  quite  right  in  re¬ 
fusing  another  race  till  the  culprit  of  the 
first  should  be  brought  to  j  ustice. 

But  the  tAvo  felloAvs  on  Avhom  the  an¬ 
nouncement  fell  most  seA-erely  Avere  Gilks, 
and  Silk.  For  if  the  race  of  that  day  was 
to  stand,  the  School  House  boat  had  de¬ 
finitely  won  the  race,  and  consequently 
they  Avere  both  losers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

They  had  counted  almost  certainly  on  a 
second  race,  but  noAV  that  this  had  been 
decided  against,  their  wrath,  and  dismay 
knew  no  bounds.  They  spent  the  evening 
in  vituperations  and  angry  discussion,  and 
ended  it  in  Avhat  Avas  very  little  short  of  a 
downright  quarrel.  Indeed,  if  young 
Wyndham  had  not  opportunely  arrived  on 
the  scene  shortly  before  bedtime  and 
created  a  diversion,  the  quarrel  might 
have  come  to  blows. 

Wyndham  burst  into  the  room  suddenly. 

“  Has  either  of  yrou  seen  my  knife  ?  ”  he 
inquired  ;  “  I’ve  lost  it.” 

“Have  you?”  inquired  Silk. 
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“  Yes  ;  I  fancy  I  left  it  here  last  night. 
I  say,  have  you  heard  Parrett’s  won’t 
accept  a  new  race  ?  ” 

“  I  wonder  why  P  ”  asked  Silk. 

“  Because  they  say  they  won’t  have  out 
their  boat  again  till  the  fellow ’s  found  who 
cut  the  lines.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  them — do  you, 
Gilks  ?  ”  said  Silk.  “  I  suppose  there’s  no 
idea  who  he  is  ?  ” 


“Not  a  bit,”  saidWyndham;  “I  only 
wish  there  was.  Some  fool,  I  expect, 
who's  been  betting  against  Parrett’s.” 

“I  could  show  you  a  fool  who’s  been 
betting  on  Parrett’s,”  said  Silk,  “and 
who's  decidedly  up  a  tree  now !  I  say, 
young  un,  I  suppose  you  couldn’t  lend  me 
a  sov.  till  the  end  of  the  term  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  only  got  half-a-sov.  in  the  world,” 
replied  Wyndham. 


“Well,  I'll  try  and  make  that  do, 
thanks,”  said  Silk. 

Wyndham  pulled  out  his  purse  rather 
ruefully  and  handed  him  the  coin, 

“  Mind  you  let  me  have  it  back,  please,” 
he  said,  “  as  I’m  saving  up  for  a  racket. 
And  I  say,”  added  he,  leaving,  “  if  you  do 
come  across  my  knife,  let’s  have  it,  will 
you  ?  ” 

(To  be  continued .) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Though  Christmas  is  over,  the  holly  hangs  yet 
On  the  pictures  and  walls,  whilst  the  miseltoe 
bough 

Prevents  any  idle  pretence  to  forget 

That  Christmas,  by  every  old  rule,  lasts  till 


With  Christmas,  and  New  Year,  and  Twelfth 
Night  as  well, 

’Tis  hard  to  keep  pace  with  the  good  things 
about ; 

I  do  all  I  can,  as  my  mater  can  tell  ; 

My  pater  declares  I  deserve  to  have  gout. 


’Tis  precious  hard  lines  to  see  pudding  come  on, 
And  feel  you’re  not  equal  to  taking  a 
slice  ; 

In  view  of.  the  fact  that  when  three  weeks  are 
gone 

You’ll  think  but  a  look  of  it  worth  any  price. 

The  days  are  departing  too  fast,  one  by  one, 
And  school  through  the  distance  too  vividly 
looms ;  '■ 

Before  very  long  we  shall  change  all  our  fun 
For  gradus  and  die.  in  the  cold  white-washed 


IT  was  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October 
30th.  The  contest  had  dragged  its. 
weary  length  up  to  four  o’clock,  and  then 
De  Clifford’s  prediction  was  verified.  An 
arrangement  was  come  to  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  that  the  poll  should  be  closed  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  day — both 
parties  having  made  an  attempt  to  poll 
their  thirty  voters,  and  both  having  failed. 
About  an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the- 
day’s  proceedings  Morris  brought  up  bis 
newly-enrolled  freemen  ;  and,  as  bad  been 
expected,  their  entrance  into  the  Court 
House  was  the  signal  for  such  a  storm  of 
shouting  and  yelling  that  it  was  impossible- 
to  hear  a  single  word  that  was  spoken. 
Each  of  the  newly-enfranchised  freemen 
had  been  provided  with  a  ticket,  on  which 
the  word  “Warton”  was  written,  and  this, 
he  was  instructed  to  hand  to  the  poll  clerk 
if  the  noise  prevented  him  from  hearing 
their  voices.  But  Tim  Driscoll  had  been 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  prepared 
an  objection  to  eacb  ®f  the  thirty  voters, 
which  he  filled  np  as  fast  as  they  made 
their  appearance,  and  handed  to  the  town 
clerk.  After  five  or  six  failures  to  poll 
their  men,  the  Yellows  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  drew  off  their  forces. 

Elated  by  liis  success,  Tim  attempted  to 
bring  up  for  the  second  time  his  regiment 
of  squatters,  who  had  now  been  duly  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  nature  of  perjury — their 
practical  acquaintance  with  which,  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dispute.  But 
here  Tim,  in  his  turn,  sustained  ignomi¬ 
nious  defeat,  Bates  producing  an  objection 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  the 
squatters  had  been  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  and  were  therefore  disqualified  from 
voting.  Tim  pronounced  this  to  be,  as 
indeed  it  was,  a  pure  fabrication,  got  up 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  that  was 
of  no  avail  under  the  circumstances.  The 
point  at  issue  could  only  be  decided  by  an 
examination  of  the  rate-books  of  the 
parish  ;  and  the  rate-books,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered,  were  at  present  in  the  custody  oi 
the  vestry  clerk,  one  Jonathan  Parsons,  a 
notorious  Wartonite,  who  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  absent,  it  appeared,  from  Penes- 
hurst,  he  having  left  home  that  morning. 


^Life’s  fttber. 

The  river  ripples  on  with  gentle  flow, 

Past  farm  and  homestead,  cot  and  busy  town ; 
The  children  on  the  hanks  peer  idly  down 
To  see  their  faces  mirrored  far  below. 

But  those  who  trace  its  wanderings  well  know 
Par  otherwise  it  leaps  where  grim  rocks  frown  ; 
Piling  in  swift  deluge  from  the  cataract's  crown, 
It  foams  along  the  rapids,  white  as  snow. 


’Tis  thus  with  life  ;  one  day  it  calmly  glides 
"With  nought  to  check  its  glad  and  peaceful  course  ; 

But  that  smooth-seeming  surface  often  hides 
A  soul  that  knows  too  -well  temptation’s  force. 

0  happy  they  whom  Love  Eternal  guides  ; 
Thrice  holy  Love  !  of  life  the  end  and  source. 
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and  not  being  expected  to  return  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Both  attempts  at  swamping  the  poll 
having  failed,  the  neck-and-neck  struggle 
by  single  votes  was  renewed.  About  half¬ 
past  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  several  lead¬ 
ing  supporters  of  Mr.  Warton — Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Harris,  Lawyer  Bates,  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Filrner  the  apothecary,  and  Mr.  Cross 
— recorded  their  votes,  placing  their  client 
in  a  majority  of  four.  But  immediately 
afterwards  the  principal  partisans  on  the 
other  side — General  Maynard,  Squires  Dar¬ 
nell  and  Grantley,  Mr.  Rundell  the 
town  clerk,  and  Tim  Driscoll  gave  their 
voices  on  the  opposite  side,  once  more 
placing  Sir  Everard  Holmes  in  a  majority, 
but  this  time  only  a  majority  of  one,  the 
official  return  at  the  close  of  the  day  show¬ 
ing  the  numbers,  as 

Holmes  10S 

"Warton  107 

“  I  say,”  remarked  De  Clifford,  when 
they  had  finished  supper,  and  were  sitting 
on  the  terrace  talking  over  the  affairs  of 
the  day,  “  it  would  have  been  a  bad  job  if 
the  Yellows  had  got  hold  of  Phil  Doggett. 
I  verily  believe  he  is  the  only  voter  in 
Peneshurst  unpolled.  Our  side,  at  all 
events,  is  completely  exhausted.  When 
Morris  to-day  brought  up  those  two  fel¬ 
lows,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  hunt  up 
somewhere  in  London,  and  had  kept  in 
hiding,  I  thought  it  was  all  up.  But 
Driscoll,  it  seems,  knew  of  those  two  men, 
Obadiah  and  Stephen  Wace,  who  have 
been  standing  out  from  the  first  for  such  a 
price  that  he  had  been  resolved  he  wouldn’t 
give  it  unless  the  election  positively  de¬ 
pended  on  it.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
rascals  their  demand  to-day,  and  that 
brought  Sir  Everard  up  again.  But  he 
told  me  plainly,  if  Warton  brought  up 
another  man,  .the  game  would  be  quite 
-up.” 

“Well,  they  haven’t  got  hold  of  him,” 
said  Maynard.  “Do  you  know  how  he 
has  been  going  on  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  quiet,  Joel  says — so  much 
quieter  that  Joel  has  hardly  been,  obliged 
to  watch  him  at  all.  He  thinks  the  old 
boy  has  given  the  thing  up  for  a  bad  job, 
and  won’t  make  any  more  fight  about  it.” 

“  When  did  you  see  him  ?  ”  asked  May¬ 
nard. 

“Just  after  dinner,”  said  De  Clifford — ■ 
“  before  we  went  out.  I  went  down  to  the 
pantry  to  speak  to  him — he  is  not  to  leave 
it  all  day  to-day,  you  know — and  then  he 
and  Doggett  were  hob-nobbing  over  their 
ale  as  pleasant  as  possible.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  Phil  knows  how  the 
voting  is  going  on,”  said  Maynard,  “  or 
that  to-morrow  is  the  last  day.  I  don’t 
know  how  he  should.  He  can’t  have  had 
any  communication  with  any  one  outside. 
Ho  one,  in  fact,  but  ourselves  and  Joel 
know  where  he  is ;  and  if  they  did  they 
couldn’t  break  in  here.” 

“Ho,”  assented  De  Clifford.  “Those 
great  stone  garden  walls  there — sixteen 
feet  high,  I  should  think,  and  ever  so  thick 
- — would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  break 
through  or  climb  over.  And  if  any  one  did 
get  into  the  courtyard  the  house  is  as  solid 
as  the  walls.” 

“  And  it  would  be  quite  as  difficult  for 
Doggett  to  break  out  of  it,”  remarked 
Mostyn.  “Still,  I  should  like  to  make 
sure  that  everything  is  going  right.  Hallo, 
Joel !  ”  he  called,  going  to  the  house  door 
and  opening  it — “Hallo,  Joel,  is  all  right 
below  ?  ” 
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Ho  answer  came  from  the  lower  regions. 
Mostyn  called  again  several  times,  but 
Without  result.  ‘  ‘  Why,  where  in  the  world 
can  he  be  ?  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  inquired  Farrell, 
opening  the  door  of  his  room  above. 
Bichard  Farrell,  it  should  be  observed,  had 
kept  himself  almost  entirely  aloof  from 
his  companions  since  the  commencement 
of  the  election,  only  joining  them  during 
the  hours  of  school,  and  sometimes  at 
meals.  Both  parties  had  felt  this  to  be  the 
more  satisfactory  arrangement.  “  What  is 
the  matter  ?  ”  he  now  inquired. 

“  We  can’t  find  Joel,”  answered  Mostyn. 

“  Joel  ?  Oh,  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one 
go  out  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  and 
slam  the  door  after  him.” 

“That  couldn’t  have  been  Joel,”  an¬ 
swered  Mostyn;  “he’d  never  think  of 
going  out  and  leaving  no  one  in  charge. 
And  yet  he  must  be  out  or  he  would  have 
heard  us.  Let  us  go  downstairs  and  see,” 
he  continued,  addressing  his  companions, 
who  had  now  come  in  from  the  terrace  and 
joined  him. 

The  others  agreed,  and,  taking  with  them 
a  lighted  candle,  they  descended  to  the 
offices.  Here  a  very  unpleasant  surprise 
awaited  them.  On  entering  the  pantry  the 
first  object  which  presented  itself  was  Joel 
Spratt,  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  arms  and 
legs  tied  so  tight  to  the  kitchen  dresser 
that  he  was  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
Agag  had  been  thrust  into  his  mouth,  which 
allowed  him  to  breathe,  but  prevented  him 
from  uttering  a  sound.  The  door  of  the 
adjoining  room  stood  wide  open,  and  a 
single  glance  satisfied  them  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  escaped. 

They  untied  Joel,  who  appeared  to  be 
more  hurt  in  mind  than  in  body,  and  were 
soon  informed  what  had  taken  place.  Joel 
had  kept  faithful  watch  over  his  prisoner 
all  day,  never  leaving  the  house  nor  un¬ 
locking  the  doors.  He  had  gone  upstairs 
once  after  the  young  gentlemen  left  to  tidy 
the  parlour,  and  during  that  time  fancied 
he  had  heard  some  one  talking  to  old 
Doggett  downstairs.  But  on  hurrying 
down  he  had  found  old  Phil  alone,  and 
felt  no  doubt  he  had  been  talking  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing.  About 
half  an  hour  before  the  return  of  Mostyn 
and  his  friends,  as  he  and  Phil  were  sitting 
over  a  mug  of  ale,  the  door  was  suddenly 
flung  open  and  half  a  dozen  men  with 
crape  over  their  faces  rushed  in.  Before  he 
had  fairly  caught  sight  of  them  they  had 
seized  him,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  escape 
from  their  clutches.  Two  of  the  party 
hurried  Doggett  off,  and  the  others  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  gag  and  tie  Joel,  as  the  reader 
has  heard. 

The  poor  fellow  was  greatly  distressed- 
less  at  the  pain  and  confinement  he  had 
undergone  than  at  the  disgrace  of  having 
been  so  foiled  by  his  adversaries,  and  the 
injury  done  to  Sir  Everard’s  cause. 

“  I  can’t  make  out  how  they  got  in,  sir,” 
he  said.  “  They  couldn’t  have  climbed  the 
yard  walls  without  putting  ladders  against 
them  ;  and  if  they  had  done  that  there  are 
a  dozen  of  our  men  who  would  have  given 
notice  to  Mr.  Driscoll  or  Mr.  O’Dwyer  im¬ 
mediately.  They  must  have  got  through 
the  door.” 

“  Ho  doubt  they  did,  Joel,”  said  Mostyn. 
“  I  remember  now,  we  found  it  unlocked.” 

“Just  so,  sir.  You  found  it  unlocked. 
But  who  unlocked  it  ?  The  key  was  in  the 
door,  but  on  the  inside,  and  it  must  have 
been  from  the  inside  it  was  unlockeo.” 

“  From  the  inside  !  ”  repeated  Maynard. 
“  Why,  then,  it  must  have  been  old  Greaves 


or  Mother  Greaves — or  stay,  I  vow  it  must 
have  been  Dick  Farrell  who  opened  it !  ” 

“Mr.  Farrell  wasn’t  in,  sir — at  least,  I 
think  not,”  said  Joel.  “  I  haven’t  seen 
him  about  all  day.” 

“Ho;  he  came  in  after  us,”  observed 
Mostyn.  “I  saw  him  pass  the  window 
just  as  we  sat  down  to  supper.  Some  one 
must  have  got  in  from  the  other  side,  or 
else  some  one  must  have  hidden  himself  in 
the  house.” 

“  Well,  however  he  may  have  got  in,  or 
however  old  Doggett  may  have  got  out,” 
observed  De  Clifford,  “  this  has  turned  the 
election.  Of  course  they  will  take  old 
Doggett  up  to  the  Court  House  the  first 
thing  to-morrow.  If  Jack  Warton  had 
anything  to  do  with  this —  ” 

“And  that  he  had,  sir, ’’interposed  Spratt.. 
“  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  one  of  the 
voices  of  the  persons  who  tied  me.  But  the 
only  one  I  am  dead  sure  of  was  Mr.  John 
Warton’s.” 

The  lads  now  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  leaving  Joel  downstairs. 

“Well,  none  of  us  can  blame  Warton 
for  this,”  said  De  Clifford.  “  Give  and 
take.  All  fair  at  election  time.” 

“Ho ;  the  only  thing  is  to  find  some  one- 
to  vote  on  our  side  to  make  up  for  Phil 
Doggett’s  vote,”  said  Mostyn. 

“And  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  find 
that,”  said  De  Clifford.  “  Every  voter  in 
Peneshurst  has,  I  believe,  polled.  Even 
the  list  of  freemen  is  exhausted.  Old 
Jeremiah  Watts — Jenny  Watts’s  father, 
you  know —  ” 

“  What  Jenny  Watts— Dr.  Oakes’s  maid¬ 
servant,  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Maynard. 

“  Yes ;  her  father.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  Wartonites  brought  up  to-day. 
He  had  been  living  somewhere  in  London, 
I  believe,  and  Morris  had  hunted  him 
out.” 

A  silence  ensued.  De  Clifford  and  May¬ 
nard  were  both  thoroughly  vexed,  and. 
Charlie  Mostyn  unusually  grave. 

At  last  he  broke  the  silence.  “  Didn’t 
I  hear  you  say,  Hugh,  that  any  one  who- 
married  the  daughter  of  a  freeman  became- 
a  freeman  himself,  in  right  of  his  wife  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  returned  De  Clifford,  “  that’s  ■ 
the  law.  There  was  some  question  about 
it  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  matter 
was  referred  by  the  mayor  to  the  town, 
clerk,  and  he  said  that  any  one  who.  mar¬ 
ried  a  freeman’s  daughter  became  ipso  facto 
a  freeman.” 

“Then  if  any  one  were  to  marry  Jane ■ 
Watts,  lie  would  become  ipso  facto  a  free¬ 
man  ?  ” 

“Yes,  no  doubt  ho  would,”  replied  De 
Clifford,  staring  at  him.  “  Who  is  going 
to  marry  her  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say  that,”  said  Mostyn,  “  but  I 
know  who  wants  to,  and  that  is  our  friend 
Joel  Spratt.  He  has  been  making  up  to 
her  ever  so  long,  and,  if  what  he  says  is- 
true,  she  has  no  objection  to  him.” 

“Joel  Spratt  many  Jane  Watts,”  re¬ 
peated  Maynard.  “That  would  be  fun. 
indeed  !  Why  Joel  would  become  a  free¬ 
man.” 

“  Charlie,  I  have  you,”  exclaimed  Hugh, 
springing  up.  “You  are  a  fellow  to  think 
of  things,  indeed.  Joel  could  give  his 
vote  the  moment  he  came  from  church, 
and  it  would  balance  old  Doggett’s. 
There  are  only  two  things  in  the  way  that 
I  can  see.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ”  asked  Maynard. 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  Jane  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  many  Joel  at  five  minutes’  notice 
in  this  way  —  it  quite  takes  away  my 
breath,  though  I’m  to  be  neither  bride  nor 
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bridegroom ;  and,  again,  Joel  may  refuse 
to  marry  Jane.” 

“Joel  won’t  do  that,”  said  Mostyn. 
“  He  really  likes  Jenny  Watts,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  means  to  marry  her  some  day 
or  other.  And  it  will  be  quite  worth  his 
while  to  marry  her  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  for  it  would  be  the  only  way 
of  saving  Sir  Everard’s  seat,  and  he  is  not 
the  man  to  forget  that.” 

“  And  I  don’t  think  Jane  will  refuse  to 
marry  him,”  added  Maynard.  “She  likes 
him,  and  he  is  a  very  insinuating  fellow  is 
Joel;  and  he’d  tell  her  that  if  she  didn’t, 
he’d  go  off  in  desperation  somewhere.  I 
don’t  think  that  objection  is  much,  Hugh. 
What  is  the  other  ?  ” 

“  I  doubt  whether  the  parson  will  con¬ 
sent  to  marry  them  at  so  short  a  notice 
and  without  any  inquiry.  You  see  they 
must  be  married  to-morrow  morning,  as 
the  poll  closes  at  twelve.  Joel  will  have 
to  go,  first  of  all,  to  Jane  Watts,  and  get 
her  consent,  and  then  to  Dr.  Kingsford, 
and  afterwards  look  up  old  Obadiah  Watts 
to  come  down  and  give  her  away,  as  Jane 
is  under  age.  And  he  may  make  some 
bother  too.  He’ll  smell  a  rat,  I  expect. 
He  voted  yellow,  you  know.” 

“  That  doesn’t  go  for  much,”  said  Mos¬ 
tyn,  “he’d  have  voted  blue  for  the  same 
money.  And  as  for  Parson  Kingsford,  he’s 
as  hot  for  Sir  Everard  as  any  of  us.  When 
lie  understands  the  real  state  of  things  he’ll 
do  it,  depend  upon  it.” 

“  Well,  we  can  try,  at  all  events,”  said 
De  Clifford.  “  Let  us  have  Joel  up.” 

The  valet  was  summoned  accordingly, 
and,  somewhat  to  Hugh’s  surprise,  in¬ 
stantly  caught  at  the  idea,  only  wondering 
at  his  own  stupidity  in  not  having  thought 
of  it  before. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Charles,”  he  said, 
“Jenny  and  I  made  up  our  minds  some 
time  ago  that  we’d  be  married  when  a 
suitable  time  came,  and  to  be  sure  we 
shan’t  find  a  more  suitable  time  than  this, 
if  we  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Phil  Doggett 
himself.  And  I  shall  sleep  easy  in  my  bed 
to-night,  which  I  shouldn’t  have  done  for 
thinking  of  that  old  fellow’s  vote  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Well,  but  are  you  sure  Jane  will  marry 
you,  Joel  ?  ”  urged  Hugh;  “  marry  you,  I 
mean,  at  so  short  a  notice  as  this.” 

‘  ‘  You  may  be  easy  on  that  point,  Mr. 
De  Clifford.  I’ll  go  down  and  settle  the 
matter  at  once.” 

“Isn’t  it  rather  late?”  said  Mostyn, 
looking  at  his  watch.  “Dr.  Oakes  shuts 
up  early,  you  know.” 

“That’s  true,  sir;  but  you  gee  I’ve  got 
a  key  of  the  back  door,  so  it  doesn’t 
matter  how  early  he  shuts  up.  I’ll  just 
go  down  and  tell  her  at  once.  She’ll  like 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  to  smarten 
herself  up.  She’ll  know  where  her  father 
is  too,  and  I  can  look  him  up  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.” 

“He  won’t  make  any  difficulty,  you 
think  ?  ”  suggested  Maynard. 

“  Not  much,  if  you  give  him  a  couple  of 
guineas,  sir,  and  none  at  all  if  you  give  him 
three.” 

Joel  returned  after  two  hours  or  so,  and 
reported  that  the  lady  did  not  say  nay. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  he  went  in 
quest  of  his  future  father-in-law,  with 
whom  he  concluded  a  very  speedy  and 
simple  bargain.  The  pair  then,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Driscoll  and  the  boys,  paid  their 
respects  to  Dr.  Kingsford,  who  was  consi- 
siderably  surprised  and  somewhat  scandal¬ 
ised  at  the  request  made  of  him. 

“  \\  hat !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “marry  a 


couple  straight  off  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
no  banns  asked,  no  licence  granted,  as  they 
do,  I  am  told,  in  the  Fleet,  up  in  London, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  decent  folk  !  Methinks 
I  can  scarce  do  that  unless  there  be  urgent 
need.” 

“  Ah  !  but  there  is  urgent  need,  Doctor,” 
said  Driscoll.  “Holmes  and  Warton  are 
even  on  the  poll,  and  neither  party  can 
hunt  up  another  voter  though  they  paid  his 
weight  in  gold  for  him.  Mr.  Spratt  here, 
by  his  marriage,  will  become  a  freeman  of 
the  city,  and  his  first  exercise  of  his  rights 
as  a  husband  will  be  to  go  up  to  the  poll 
and  vote  for  Sir  Everard.” 

“Ha!  indeed;  is  that  really  so?”  said 
the  Yicar.  “  That  were  doubtless  a  happy 
circumstance.  Yet,  still,  to  take  two  per¬ 
sons,  this  man  and  this  woman,  who  know 
nought  of  each  other,  to  contract  so  solemn 
an  engagement  as  matrimony,  whereof  the 
Church  Service  says  ‘  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  hand  of  any  lightly,  unad¬ 
visedly — ’  ” 

“That  is  not  so,  sir,”  interrupted  Mos¬ 
tyn.  “Joel  and  Jane  have  been  keeping 
company  some  considerable  time,  and  her 
father  has  given  his  full  consent  to  their 
union.” 

“  Ha !  is  that  so  indeed  ?  ”  exclaimed  the 
Doctor;  “that  alters  the  matter,  no 
doubt.  But  my  learned  and  excellent 
friend,  Dr.  Oakes— how  will  he  endure  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  cook  ?  ”  urged  Dr. 
Kingsford,  doubtless  feeling  that  in  his 
own  case  the  loss  would  be  a  heavy  one. 

“  I  dare  say  Jane  would  go  back  to  him 
for  a  week  or  two  until  he  gets  suited,” 
said  Driscoll. 

“  And  if  you  quote  his  favourite  Ode  of 
Horace  to  him, 

‘  He  sit  ancilla:  tibi  amor  pudori,’  ” 

suggested  Mostyn,  slyly,  “I  am  sure  he 
will  forgive  it.” 

The  Yicar  smiled.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“  bring  them  into  my  study  here.  We  had 
better  not  go  down  to  the  church,  or  a 
crowd  might  be  gathered  together  and  im¬ 
pediments  of  one  kind  or  another  inter¬ 
posed.  But  the  bride  must  be  brought, 
and  she  will,  I  apprehend,  if  she  be  like 
the  rest  of  her  sex,  take  some  time  in 
adorning  herself.  It  is  true  that  the  Ser¬ 
vice  saith  ‘  that  the  befitting  decoration  of 
a  bride  is  not  the  outward  adorning  or 
putting  on  of  apparel,’  but,  judging  by  my 
experience  of  bridal  parties,  that  piece  of 
advice  comes  somewhat  late  in  the  day. 
At  what  time  is  the  poll  to  close,  Mr. 
Driscoll  ?  ” 

“  Precisely  at  twelve,”  said  Driscoll. 

“  And  it  is  now  considerably  past  ten,” 
said  the  Doctor,  consulting  his  watch. 
“Go  and  bring  the  bride  at  once;  also 
bring  Gould  the  clerk  along  with  you.” 

The  Court  House  at  eleven  o’clock  was 
densely  crowded,  both  parties  entertaining 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  their  adversaries 
might  have  something  in  reserve  which 
would  at  the  very  last  determine  the  con¬ 
test  in  their  favour. 

The  Yellows  glanced  suspiciously  round 
every  time  the  door  opened.  Only  one 
vote  had  been  recorded  that  morning,  that 
of  Phil  Doggett,  which  had  made  their  poll 
equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  but  there 
might  be  a  Blue  voter  somewhere  in  petto 
still.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Yellows 
looked  anxious,  the  Blues  looked  disheart¬ 
ened  and  depressed.  Nothing  but  some 
Bens  ex  machind,  some  extraordinary  inter¬ 
position  of  good  fortune,  could  save  them 
from  defeat.  Maurice  O’Dwyer  leaned 


against  a  pillar,  his  jolly  face  wearing  for 
once  a  most  lugubrious  aspect.  Tim 
Driscoll  was  not  present,  having  kept  out 
of  the  way,  as  his  followers  fancied,  that 
he  might  escape  the  mortification  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  discomfiture  of  his  party. 

It  wanted  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  to 
twelve  when  all  of  a  moment  shouting  was 
heard  outside,  the  doors  were  thrown 
>open,  and  a  procession  of  Blue  voters 
entered,  having  in  the  centre  a  man  and 
woman  smartly  dressed,  and  adorned  with 
wedding  favours.  They  walked  between 
old  Ichabod  Gould,  the  parish  clerk,  and 
Obadiah  Watts,  Tim  Driscoll  and  the  three 
boys  following,  all  similarly  decorated. 
Stepping  forward  to  the  desk  of  the  poll 
clerk,  Joel  claimed  to  record  his  vote. 

“  Your  vote !  ”  exclaimed  Lawyer  Bates, 
in  amazement.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
kuow  you,  don’t  I  ?  Your  name  is  Spratt, 
and  you  are  in  Lord  Bydesdale’s  service.” 

“  Just  so,  sir,”  said  Joel,  with  a  respect¬ 
ful  bow. 

“  There  is  no  such  name  as  yours  on  the 
register,”  said  the  mayor.  “  You  are  not 
a  householder  nor»a  freeman  of  this  town.” 

“  I  was  not,  your  worship.  But,  as  the 
husband  of  a  freeman’s  daughter,  I  ana 
now  myself  a  freeman.” 

“  The  husband  of  a  freeman’s  daughter,” 
repeated  Bates.  “In  the  name  of  all  that’s 
impudent,  what  freeman’s  daughter?  ” 

“The  daughter  of  Obadiah  Watts,  if  it 
please  your  honour,”  responded  Spratt. 
“  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  examine  this 
certificate  you  will  see  that  it  is  correct.” 

He  took  the  certificate  from  Ichabod 
and  handed  it  to  the  town  clerk,  who  care¬ 
fully  examined  it,  and  then  gave  his 
opinion. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  this  claim  is 
good,  and  the  vote  must  be  allowed.” 

“  Stop  a  moment,”  cried  Mr.  Bates,  as 
the  poll  clerk  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 
“I  object  to  this  vote  being  recorded  until 
the  marriage  has  been  proved  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  present  at  it.  This  certi¬ 
ficate  may  be  a  forgery.” 

“The  witnesses  are  here,”  said  Tim 
Driscoll.  “If  Mr.  Bundell  will  be  good 
enough  to  examine  the  paper  again,  he 
will  see  that  the  persons  who  attested  the 
marriage  are  Timothy  Driscoll  and  Ichabod 
Gould.  They  are  both  here  to  swear  to 
their  signatures.” 

“  Stay  yet,”  urged  Mr.  Bates  ;  “  liow  do 
we  know  that  this  girl  is,  or  was,  Jane 
Watts,  or  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  free¬ 
man  ?” 

“Her  father  is  here  to  certify  to  the' 
fact,”  said  Driscoll.  “  He  voted  as  a  free¬ 
man  for  Mr.  Warton  yesterday.  So  you’ll 
hardly  dispute  the  fact.” 

Bates  said  no  more.  He  would  dearly 
have  liked  to  raise  a  sudden  riot  amopg 
the  Yellows,  tear  the  certificate  to  shreds, 
j  and  hustle  Joel  out  of  the  Court  House 
before  he  could  record  his  vote.  But  he 
saw  such  an  attempit  would  be  useless. 
The  Blues  stood  in  a  dense  ring,  four  deep, 
round  the  poll  clerk’s  desk,  and  the  Yel¬ 
lows  were  too  much  disheartened  even  to 
attempt  a  remonstrance. 

“For  whom  do  you  poll,  Joel  Spratt?  ” 
inquired  the  poll  clerk,  with  a  smirk. 

“For  Sir  Everard  Holmes,”  answered 
Joel.  A  tremendous  shout  burst  forth,  last¬ 
ing,  with  a  few  intermissions,  until  the  deep 
tones  of  the  church  bells  were  heard  an¬ 
nouncing  the  hour  of  twelve ;  and  the 
mayor,  rising  with  very  visible  chagrin, 
ordered  the  poll-book  to  be  closed  and  the 
Court  House  cleared. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MORGAN’S  HEAD;  OR,  THE  TREASURE  CAVE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 


By  James  Cox,  k.n., 

Author  of  “  Nearly  Garottcd,"  “ Iiow  1  Lost  my  Finger,"  etc. 
CHAPTER  IV. 


AT  daylight  the  occupants  of  the  big  house  at 
Cool  Shade  were  early  astir,  and  Amy,  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  jalousies  of  her  room  which  over¬ 
looked  the  sea,  saw  that  her  Majesty's  sloop  Iris 
no  longer  graced  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

With  a  little  pout  of  her  pretty  lips  she  mur¬ 
mured,  “What  a  terrible  hurry  that  captain  must 
have  been  in  to  get  away.  Never  mind,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  shall  see  somebody  again  before  long  ;  ’ 
and  then  she  smiled  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and 
putting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet  ran 
out  into  the  verandah  where  Mr.  De  la  Cour  sat 


“Some  threw  themselves  headlong  to  the  ground.” 


sipping  his  coffee,  and  kissed  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  Good  morning,  my  dear;  I  wish  you 
would  tell  Sam  to  saddle  the  mare,  as  I 
want  to  ride  round  to  the  boiler-house  and 
talk  to  the  book-keepers  about  the  new 
machinery  before  going  to  the  Court 
House.” 

Amy  tripped  off  to  do  her  father’s 
wishes,  but  presently  returned  and  said, 

“Dad,  dear,  Sam  isn’t  down  at  his  cabin, 
and  Mammy  Grant  tells  me  that  he  didn’t 
come  home  last  night.  Rather  funny, 


isn’t  it  ?  I  hope  Mr,  Charteris  hasn’t  kid¬ 
napped  the  old  fellow.” 

‘  ‘  Mr.  Charteris  would  hardly  run  away 
with  such  a  dried-up  old  nigger,”  replied 
the  custos ;  “however,  tell  young  Sambo 
to  get  the  mare  round,  and  no  doubt  Sam 
will  turn  up.  Very  likely  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  go  out  fishing  again ;  he’s  a 
queer  customer.” 

Sambo  and  the  mare  arrived  in  due 
time,  and  Mr.  De  la  Cour,  having  finished 
his  coffee,  got  into  the  saddle,  saying  to 
Julia  and  Amy,  who  were  standing  together, 


“If  you  like,  dears,  I  will  drive  you 
over  to  Roselle  this  evening  when  the 
Court  business  is  over  ;  so  when  Sam  comes 
in  tell  him  to  have  the  buggy  ready.” 

The  custos  rode  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  boiler-house,  and  then,  having  con¬ 
cluded  there  his  interview  with  the  book¬ 
keepers,  turned  his  horse’s  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  village. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Court  House 
he  espied  his  brother  magistrate,  Captain 
Walker,  trotting  along  the  road,  and  put¬ 
ting  spurs  to  the  mare  soon  overtook  him. 
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“Morning,  Walker;  how  do  you  feel 
this  morning  F  ” 

“  Feel,  sir,”  replied  the  captain,  “  never 
better  in  my  life  ;  but  I  hope  there  isn’t 
much  to  do  over  there.  I  detest  the  per¬ 
fume  of  our  black  brothers ;  it  always 
reminds  me,  sir,  of  a  precious  queer  affair 
that  happened  tome  when  I  was  quartered 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  However,  I  think 
I’ve  told  you  that  story  before.  Quiet, 
Toby !  ”  roared  the  captain,  as  his  horse 
suddenly  swerved  aside. 

The  cause  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  animal  was  the  unexpected  appa¬ 
rition  of  a  gaunt  negress,  who,  darting  out 
from  behind  a  tall  cactus  fence,  caught 
hold  of  the  bridle  of  Mr.  De  la  Cour’s 
steed,  and  raising  her  skinny  forefinger  in 
the  air,  thus  addressed  the  custos  : 

“Dear  ole  massa,  keep  ’way  from  de 
Court  House  to-day ;  for  de  lub  of  Heaven, 
massa,  keep  away.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  mamee,”  said  the 
custos,  “  with  the  Court  House  ?  Do  you 
think  the  roof ’s  going  to  fall  in  ?  ” 

“  ISTo,  massa,  roof  no  fall  in,  but  for  de 
lub  of  Heaven,  dear  massa,  keep  away.” 

‘  ‘  Don’t  stop  there,  De  la  Cour,  chatting 
to  that  ancient  party ;  she’s  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,”  shouted  his  companion. 

The  woman  suddenly  hobbled  off  into 
the  bush,  her  disappearance  being  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  arrival  on  the  road  of  a 
number  of  labourers,  who,  cutlass  in  hand, 
were  apparently  bound  to  the  cane-fields. 

“What  do  you  think,  Walker,  the  old 
creature  was  driving  at?”  said  Mr.  De  la 
Cour,  as  he  rejoined  his  friend. 

“Oh!  nothing  at  all,”  replied  Captain 
Walker.  ‘ ‘  Don’t  you  know  the  poor  thing 
is  quite  demented  P  Bother  her  !  it’s  a 
wonder  she  didn’t  break  my  neck.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  village  was 
reached,  and  as  they  passed  through  it 
towards  the  Court  House  there  was  nothing 
to  denote  in  the  appearance  of  the  idlers 
lounging  about  the  place  that  anything 
out  of  the  common  was  about  to  happen. 

Sitting  under  the  palms  in  the  market, 
joking  and  chaffing  the  passers-by,  were 
the  negresses  with  their  gay -coloured 
dresses,  bright  turbans,  and  broad  straw 


hats,  driving  away  the  flies  from  theirlittle 
piles  of  plantains,  oranges,  and  dried  fish, 
with  their  palmetto  fans.  Heavily-laden 
waggons  drawn  by  teams  of  patient  oxen 
were  passing  along  the  Kingston  road, 
followed  by  country  women  who,  with 
petticoats  hitched  up  behind,  were  driving 
before  them  mules  laden  with  cane  and 
bunches  of  bananas. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  drew  up  at 
the  Court  House  they  were  respectfully 
saluted  by  the  crowd  of  idlers  that  had 
congregated  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  waiting  for  the  court  to 
open. 

Captain  Walker,  as  he  dismounted  and 
followed  the  custos  up  the  steps  into  the 
building,  growled  to  himself,  “We  shall 
be  stifled  here  to-day.  Can’t  understand 
why  these  nigs  take  so  much  interest  in 
the  law,  lazy  good-for-nothing  lot !  ” 

As  soon  as  the  custos  had  taken  his  seat 
after  exchanging  the  usual  courtesies  with 
his  brother  magistrates  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cials  present,  the  door  was  opened,  the 
public  admitted,  and  the  business  of  the 
day  commenced. 

The  building  was  unusually  full  of  spec¬ 
tators,  and  the  captain,  annoyed  by  the 
intense  heat  caused  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  room  and  the  bottquet  d'A frique 
that  pervaded  every  part  of  it,  was  some¬ 
what  irritable,  and  watching  rather  closely 
for  some  excuse  for  clearing  the  court, 
noticed,  what  perhaps  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  other  justices,  that  as  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  several  offenders,  the 
coloured  gentry  in  the  body  of  the  court 
were  rather  boisterous  in  their  remarks, 
and  he  at  last  fancied  that  he  heard  one 
brawny  fellow,  who  was  leaning  over  the 
rail  separating  the  spectators  from  the 
prisoners,  say  in  an  insolent  tone  to 
another,  “Nebber  mind,  brudder;  our  turn 
soon  come.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  shouted  the  peppery  justice. 
“  Here,  constable,  turn  that  noisy  rascal 
out.” 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  magistrates, 
and  there  were  a  large  number  present,  a 
loud  guffaw  burst  from  the  man  as  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  followed  by  the 


whole  of  the  coloured  people  left  the 
room. 

Captain  Walker,  bristling  with  wrath, 
was  about  to  order  the  eonstable  to  lay 
hold  of  the  culprit,  when  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  outside  attracted  general  attention. 
Shouts  and  cries  mingled  with  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  conch  filled  the  air.  The 
custos  sprang  from  his  seat  and  rushed  to 
the  nearest  window  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  bench. 

The  first  thing  that  met  his  view  was  a 
constable  running  in  an  excited  state  to¬ 
wards  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Court 
House,  followed  by  parties  of  negroes  who 
were  pouring  into  the  village  shouting  and 
gesticulating  wildly.  Immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  window  was  a  dense  mob  of 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  samboes,  most  of 
them  armed  with  the  cutlass  used  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  cane;  some,  however,  were 
flourishing  muskets  above  their  heads. 

As  he  pushed  back  the  jalousie  shutter 
a  shout  of  “  Down  with  the  white  trash  !  ” 
went  up. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  astonished  custos. 

“  Why,  sir,”  answered  a  voice  close  to 
his  ear,  “it  means,  De  la  Cour,  that  the 
governor  and  old  Sam  were  right.  This 
means  mischief.  But  let  me  speak  to  the 
rascals !  ” 

The  gallant  captain  rushed  to  the  door, 
and,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard  above 
the  din,  but  his  appearance  there  only  in¬ 
creased  the  anger  of  the  crowd  below. 
Seeing  this,  the  plucky  old  soldier  made  a 
dash  down  the  stairs  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  a  fellow  who  was  evidently  inciting 
the  blacks,  but  long  before  he  reached  him 
he  was  surrounded  and  hacked  to  pieces  in 
sight  of  the  horror-stricken  whites. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack  on  the  Court  House.  The  mob, 
urged  on  by  the  Spider,  moved  with  one 
impulse  towards  the  steps.  True  it  is  that 
a  few  of  the  police  and  a  small  party  of 
volunteers,  drawn  towards  the  building 
by  the  noise  of  the  rioters,  attempted 
to  keep  them  back ;  but  these  were 
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quickly  shot  clown  and  mutilated  by  the 
crowd. 

It  was  a  horrible  spectacle  to  see  these 
furious  blacks,  maddened  with  ruin  and 
thirsting  for  blood,  crowding  up  the  steps, 
shrieking  and  yelling  together. 

The  custos  had  scarcely  time  to  close 
the  door  ere  the  foremost  of  the  rebels 
dashed  against  it,  and,  finding  himself 
baffled,  howled  out,  “  Come  out,  you  white 
trash  !  come  out !  ” 

A  furious  attempt  was  made  from  out¬ 
side  to  batter  the  door  in,  but  it  being  a 
good  solid  piece  of  wood,  and  the  space 
on  the  steps  outside  being  limited,  so  that 
only  three  at  most  could  get  their  clubs  and 
cutlasses  to  work  at  it,  the  attempt  was 
given  up,  and  from  the  sudden  silence  that 
prevailed  it  was  clear  to  the  inmates  that 
their  enemies  were  debating  some  other 
plan  for  getting  at  them. 

The  unfortunate  magistrates  were  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  Presently  a  furious 
yell  shook  the  house,  and  above  the  uproar 
could  be  heard  cries  of  “  Burn  de  trash  !  ” 

Now  the  Court  House  was  simply  a 
large  square  wooden  building,  raised  on 
piles  above  the  ground,  with  the  staircase 
before  mentioned  built  outside,  so  that  to 
burn  it  would  be  a  very  easy  task,  all  that 
was  required  to  speedily  reduce  it  to  ashes 
being  a  few  bundles  of  straw  ignited  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  floor  of  the  room. 

Mr.  De  la  Cour  therefore  felt  assured 
that  their  doom  was  certain ;  so,  summon¬ 
ing  up  his  courage  to  meet  his  fate,  he  in 
a  few  solemn  and  earnest  words  exhorted 
those  around  him  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty;  and  then, 
offering  up  a  silent  prayer  to  God  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  his  darlings  at 
Cool  Shade,  he  said  to  the  others,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  we  need  not  remain  here  to  be 
roasted  like  rats  in  a  hole.  Unarmed 
though  we  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to 
make  our  way  through  the  misguided 
wretches  ;  a  few  of  us  may  possibly  escape. 
"What  say  you,  shall  I  open  the  door  ?  ” 

There  was  a  general  assent  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  now,  as  the  smell  of  fire  pene¬ 
trated  the  Court  House,  and  blue  wreaths 
of  smoke  wriggled  like  small  serpents 
through  the  flooring,  the  custos  drew  back 
the  bolts  of  the  door,  and,  throwing  it 
wide  open,  stood  bareheaded  before  the 
maddened  crowd  below.  He  paused  for 
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one  moment  ere  he  dashed  down  into  the 
surging  sea  of  rebels,  when,  glancing 
across  the  waving  cane-fields  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  house,  he  saw  a  sight  that 
wrung  his  soul  with  agony.  The  home  so 
dear  to  him  was  in  flames,  and  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rising  here  and  there 
above  the  sunny  landscape  showed  him 
other  homes  were  being  destroyed  by  the 
fierce  incendiaries. 

But  now  a  loud,  furious  roar  rent  the  air, 
as  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  at 
the  defenceless  gentlemen  standing  at  the 
open  doorway.  A  ball  pierced  the  fore¬ 
head  of  poor  Mr.  De  la  Cour,  and  throwing 
his  arms  above  his  head  he  fell  over  the 
handrail  at  the  feet  of  his  murderers. 

Those  of  his  companions  who  were  not 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  same  discharge 
hastened  to  escape  from  the  now  burning 
building.  Some  threw  themselves  head¬ 
long  to  the  ground,  to  be  immediately  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  ferocious  blacks,  while 
others,  distracted  by  the  fearful  scene, 
rushed  back  into  the  Court  House  to  perish 
miserably  in  the  flames,  their  cries  and 
;  shrieks  mingling  with  the  derisive  shouts 
of  the  negroes. 

No  sooner  was  this  work  of  destruction 
completed  than  the  turbulent  mob,  guided 
by  the  Spider,  broke  up  into  parties  and 
hastened  away  to  wreak  their  vengeance  ; 
elsewhere,  or  to  join  their  friends  who  had  j 
i  already  commenced  to  fire  the  houses  of  j 
the  planters. 

The  Spider  himself,  mounting  his  mule,  j 
hurriedly  rode  off  to  Cool  Shade,  hoping.-  j 
to  save  that  place  from  destruction,  but  j 
when  he  reached  it  he  found  it  already  j 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  drunken,  excited  negroes,  many 
of  whom  had  worked  on  the  estate  from 
boyhood  and  had  received  nothing  but 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  their  unfortunate 
master.  Singling  out  from  the  crowd  the 
person  of  Ephraim  Bingo,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  moving  spirit,  the  Spider,  boiling 
with  rage,  rushed  at  him,  and  catching  I 
him  by  the  throat  addressed  him  in  no 
measured  language. 

“  Here,  you  scoundrel,  I’ve  a  good  mind 
to  throttle  you!  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  this  i 
place  was  to  have  been  mine?  Fool!  why  j 
did  you  disobey  my  orders?  Tell  me  at  once  ! 
where  the  girls  are,  or  I’ll  strangle  you.” 

|  The  negro,  who  was  mad  with  excite-  j 


ment  and  rum,  tore  himself  awa3’-  from  the 
grip  of  the  Spider,  and  flourishing  his 
heavy  cutlass  over  his  head,  shouted  in 
menacing  tones, 

“Han^s  off,  massa !  what  you  mean? 
Take  care  or  I’ll  do  you  a  mischief.  Fine 
fellow  you  to  takee  Cool  Shade.  Hi,  boys! 
come  dis  way  !  dis  way,  boys  !  What  say, 
boys ;  guess  dis  Spider  more  buccra  dan. 
black  ?  He  want  to  be  massa  now !  Let’s- 
burn  de  valler-skin  !  ” 

The  Spider  was  an  arrant  coward,  and 
this  reference  of  Bingo’s  to  his  colour 
alarmed  him.  He  knew  that  it  would 
take  very  little  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
his  treacherous  friend  to  get  the  others  to- 
carry  out  the  suggestion,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  gradually  surrounding  him  with 
the  intention  of  cutting  off  his  escape,  he 
drove  spurs  into  the  side  of  the  mule  and-, 
galloped  off  towards  the  hills. 

A  yell  followed  him,  but  the  negroes- 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  their  work 
of  destruction  to  care  about  pursuit,  so 
after  a  short  gallop  he  drew  rein  and 
turned  round  to  view  the  effects  of  his- 
handiwork. 

In  every  direction  columns  of  smoke- 
were  rising  in  the  still  air  like  black  pillars 
above  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  cack¬ 
ling  of  burning  wood  and  the  shouts  of  the 
rebels  fell  on  his  ear. 

“Fools!”  he  muttered;  “they  Should 
have  saved  the  houses.” 

He  then  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  returning  to  Morant. 

“I  may  pick  up  something  out  of  the 
wreck.  At  any  rate  I’ll  have  my  share 
after  the  work.  I  can  keep  clear  of  Bingo, 
I  dare  say.” 

He  was  about  to  slew  the  head  of  the 
mule  round,  when  he  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  bushes,  and  before  him  stood  the 
Obeahman. 

“  Don’t  go  that  way,  Massa  Spider.. 
You  take  my  advice,  clear  out  dis ;  not 
much  time  for  to  lose.  Africans’  blood  up 
now.  Yaller-skin  go  same  way  as  white. 

‘  Cockroach  eber  so  drunk,  him  no  walk 
past  fowl-yard.’  ”  (Negro  proverb.) 

The  Spider  took  the  hint,  and  muttering 
imprecations  on  the  beads  of  all  the 
black-skinned  sons  of  Ham  for  their  in¬ 
gratitude,  once  again  turned  the  animal’s 
head  towards  the  mountains  and  rode  off. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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MORNING  at  last,  and  from  their  hiding- 
place  the  fugitives  could  see  that  the 
Indians  were  in  great  numbers,  and  whilst 
some  were  with  their  horses,  others  were 
gathered  together  in  a  crowd  about  the 
post -like  tree  trunk  halfway  between  the 
gate  of  the  mountains,  as  Bart  called  it, 
and  the  camp. 

The  greatest  caution  was  needed  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  keen  sight  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  had  apparently  seen  nothing 
of  the  horses’  trail ;  and  as  far  as  Bart 
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could  tell,  Joses  was  so  far  safe.  Still  it 
was  like  this  :  If  the  Indians  should  begin 
to  examine  the  face  of  the  rock,  they  must 
find  both  entries,  and  then  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  brave  defence,  though  it  seemed 
impossible  but  that  numbers  must  gain  the 
mastery  in  the  end. 

“Poor  Joses!”  thought  Bart,  and  the 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes.  “I’d  give  any¬ 
thing  to  be  by  his  side,  to  fight  with  him 
and  defend  the  horses.” 

Then  he  began  to  wonder  how  many 


charges  of  powder  he  would  have,  and 
how  long  he  could  hold  out. 

“A  good  many  will  fall  before  they  do 
master  him,”  thought  Bart,  “if  he’s  not 
captured  already.  I  wonder  whether  they 
have  hurt  Juan  and  Sam.” 

Just  then  the  crowd  about  the  post  fell 
back,  and  the  doctor  put  his  glass  to  his 
eye,  and  then  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

He  glanced  round  directly  to  see  if 
Maude  had  heard  him,  but  she,  poor  girl, 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  in  the  niche  where 


they  had  placed  her,  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
bullets  should  firing  begin. 

“  What  is  it,  sir  ?  ”  cried  Bart.  “  Ah,  I 
see.  Oh,  how  horrible  !  The  wretches  ! 
May  I  begin  to  shoot  ?  ” 

“You  could  do  no  good,  and  so  would 
only  bring  the  foe  down  upon  iny  child, 
said  the  doctor,  sternly. 

“But  it  is  Juan,  is  it  not ?  ”  cried  Bart, 
excitedly. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  doctor,  using  the  glass, 
“  and  Sam.  They  have  stripped  the  poor 
fellows  almost  entirely,  and  painted 
death’s  heads  and  crossbones  upon  their 
hearts.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  cried  Bart,  in  agony,  “  I  can 
sec  ;  ”  and  he  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
scene,  for  there,  evidently  already  half 
dead,  their  breasts  scored  with  knives,  and 
their  ankles  bound,  Juan  and  Sam  were 
suspended  by  means  of  a  lariat,  bound 
tightly  to  their  wrists,  and  securely  twisted 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  old  blasted 
tree.  The  poor  fellows’  hats  and  a  portion 
of  their  clothes  lay  close  by  them,  and  as 
they  hung  there,  inert  and  helpless,  Bart 
and  his  companion  saw  the  cruel,  vindic¬ 
tive  Indians  draw  off  to  a  short  distance, 
and  joining  up  into  a  close  body,  they  began 
to  fire  at  their  prisoners,  treating  them  as 
marks  on  which  to  try  their  skill  with  the 
rifle. 

The  sensation  of  horror  this  scene  caused 
was  indescribable,  and  Bart  turned  to 
the  doctor  with  a  look  of  agony  in  his 
eyes. 

“  Quick  !  ”  he  said ;  “let  us  run  out  and 
save  them.  Oh,  what  monsters  !  They 
cannot  be  men.” 

The  Indian  who  acted  as  interpreter 
spoke  rapidly  to  the  chief,  who  replied, 
and  then  the  Indian  turned  to  the  doctor 
and  Bart. 

“  The  Beaver- with-Sharp-Teeth  says  if 
we  want  to  go  out  to  fight,  they  are  so 
many  we  should  all  be  killed.  We  must 
not  go.” 

“He  is  right,  Bart,”  said  the  doctor, 
hoarsely.  “  I  am  willing  enough  to  fight, 
but  the  presence  of  Maude  seems  to 
unman  me.  I  dare  not  attempt  anything 
that  would  risk  her  life.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  so  horrible,”  cried  Bart,  peer¬ 
ing  out  of  his  hiding-place  excitedly,  but 
only  to  feel  the  Beaver’s  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  forcing  him  down  into  his  old 
niche. 

“  Indian  dog  see,”  whispered  the  Beaver, 
who  was  rapidly  picking  up  English  words 
and  joining  them  together. 

The  sharp  report  of  rifle  after  rifle  was 
heard  now,  and  after  every  shot  there  was 
a  guttural  yell  of  satisfaction. 

“They  will  kill  them,  sir,”  panted  Bart, 
who  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  bear  to 
listen  to  what  was  going  on. 

“They  must  have  been  dead,  poor  fel¬ 
lows,  when  they  were  hung  up  there,  Bart. 
I  would  that  we  dared  attack  the 
monsters.” 

“Can  you  see  any  sign  of  Joses,  sir?” 
asked  Bart. 

“No,  my  boy ;  no  sign  of  him,  poor 
fellow !  Heaven  grant  that  he  be  not 
seen.” 

All  this  time  the  Indians  were  rapidly 
loading  and  firing  at  the  two  unfortunate 
men,  and,  to  Bart’s  horror,  he  could  hear 
bullet  after  bullet  strike  them,  the  others 
hitting  the  rocky  face  of  the  mountain  with 
a  sharp  pat;  and  in  the  interval  of  silence 
that  followed,  those  in  hiding  could  hear 
some  of  the  bullets  afterwards  fall. 

Every  time  the  savages  thought  they 
had  hit  their  white  prisoners  they  uttered 
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a  yell  of  triumph,  and  Dr.  Lascelles  knew 
that  this  terrible  scene  was  only  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  one  of  a  far  more  hideous  nature, 
when,  with  a  fiendish  cruelty  peculiar  to 
their  nature,  they  would  fall  upon  their 
victims  with  their  knives,  to  flay  off  their 
scalps  and  beards,  leaving  the  terribly 
mutilated  bodies  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  plains. 

“  I  could  hit  several  of  them,  I’m  sure,” 
panted  Bart,  eagerly.  “  Pray,  sir,  let’s 
fire  upon  them,  and  kill  some  of  the 
wretches.  I  never  felt  like  this  before, 
but  nowit  seems  as  if  I  must  do  something 
to  punish  those  horrible  acts.” 

“  We  could  all  fire  and  bring  down  some 
of  them,  Bart,”  whispered  the  doctor; 

‘  ‘  but  there  are  fully  a  hundred  there,  my 
boy,  and  we  must  be  the  losers  in  the  end. 
They  would  never  leave  till  they  had 
killed  us  every  one.” 

Bart  hung  his  head,  and  stood  there 
resting  upon  his  rifle,  wishing  that  his  ears 
could  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  yelling  and 
firing  that  kept  going  on,  as  the  Indians 
went  on  with  their  puerile  sport  of  wreak¬ 
ing  their  empty  vengeance  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  men  whom  they  had 
slain. 

Twenty  times  over  the  doctor  raised  his 
rifle,  and  as  often  let  it  fall,  as  he  knew 
what  the  consequences  of  his  firing  would 
be,  while,  when  encouraged  by  this  act  on 
the  part  of  his  elder,  Bart  did  likewise,  it 
was  for  the  Beaver  to  press  the  barrel 
down  with  his  brown  hand,  shaking  his 
head  and  smiling  gravely  the  while. 

“The  Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth,”  said 
the  interpreter,  “says  that  the  young  chief 
must  wait  till  the  Indian  dogs  are  not  so 
many ;  then  he  shall  kill  all  he  will,  and 
take  all  their  scalps.” 

“Ugh!”  shuddered  Bart,  “as  if  I 
wanted  to  take  scalps !  I  cotild  feel 
pleased  though  if  they  killed  and  took  the 
scalps  of  all  these  wretches.  No,  I  don’t 
want  that,”  he  muttered,  “but  it  is  very 
horrible,  and  it  nearly  drives  me  mad  to 
see  the  cruel  monsters  shooting  at  our  two 
poor  men.  How  they  can — ” 

“  See  !  ”  ejaculated  the  doctor;  “  what's 
that?” 

They  were  all  gazing  intently  at  the 
great  post  where  the  firing  was  going  on, 
and  beyond  it  at  the  group  of  Indians 
calmly  loading  and  firing,  with  a  soft  film 
of  smoke  floating  away  above  their  heads, 
when  all  at  once,  just  in  their-  midst,  there 
was  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  be  full  of  blocks  of  stone,  which 
were  driven  up  with  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.  Then  there  was  a  deafening  re¬ 
port,  which  echoed  back  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain  ;  a  trembling  of  the  ground, 
as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake ;  the 
great  pieces  of  stone  fell  here  and  there  ; 
and  then,  as  the  smoke  spread,  a  few  In¬ 
dians  could  be  seen  rushing  hard  towards 
where  their  companions  were  gathered 
with  their  horses,  while  about  the  spot 
where  the  earth  had  seemed  to  vomit  forth 
flame,  rocks  and  stones  were  piled  up  in 
hideous  confusion,  mingled  with  quite  a 
score  of  the  bodies  of  Indians. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  survivors.  The  Great  Spirit  had 
spoken  to  them  in  his  displeasure,  and 
those  who  had  not  been  smitten  seized 
their  horses,  those  which  had  no  riders 
now  kept  with  them,  and  the  whole  band 
went  off  over  the  plain  at,  full  speed  ;  while 
no  sooner  were  they  well  away  upon  the 
plain  than  the  Beaver  and  his  party  laid 
their  rifles  aside,  and  dashed  out,  knife 
and  hatchet  in  hand,  killing  two  or  three 
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injured  men  before  the  doctor  could  inter¬ 
fere,  as  he  and  Bart  ran  out,  followed  by 
Harry. 

It  was  a  hideous  sight,  and  perhaps  it 
was  a  merciful  act  the  killing  of  the 
wretches  by  the  Beaver  and  his  men,  for 
they  were  terribly  injured  by  the  explo¬ 
sion,  while  others  had  arms  and  legs  blown 
off.  Some  were  crushed  by  the  falling 
stones,  others  had  been  killed  outright  at 
first;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  but  a 
portion  of  the  horrors,  the  doctor  sent  Bart 
back  to  bid  Maude  be  in  no  wise  alarmed, 
for  the  enemy  were  gone,  but  she  must  not 
leave  the  place  where  she  was  hiding  for  a 
while. 

Bart  found  her  looking  white  and 
trembling  with  dread,  but  a  few  words 
satisfied  her,  and  the  lad  ran  back,  to  pass 
the  horrible  mass  of  piled-up  stones  and. 
human  beings  with  a  shudder,  as  he  ran 
on  and  joined  the  doctor  and  Joses,  who 
was  standing  outside  his  hiding-place 
perfectly  unarmed  and  leaning  upon  his 
rifle. 

Bart  was  about  to  burst  forth  into  a  long 
string  of  congratulations,  but  somehow 
they  all  failed  upon  his  lips.  He  tried  to, 
speak,  but  he  choked  and  found  it  impos¬ 
sible.  All  he  could  do  for  a  few  moments 
was  to  catch  the  great  rough  hands  of 
J oses  in  his  and  stand  shaking  them  with 
all  his  might. 

Joses  did  not  reply,  he  only  looked  a 
little  less  grim  than  usual  as  he  returned 
Bart’s  grip  with  interest. 

“  Why,  you  thought  the  Injun  had  got 
me,  did  you,  Master  Bart  ?  You  thought 
the  Injun  had  got  me.  Well,  they  hadn’t 
this  time,  you  see ;  but  I  ’spected  they’d 
find  me  out  every  moment.  I  meant  to 
fight  it  out,  though,  till  all  my  powder  was 
gone,  and  then  I  meant  to  back  the  horses 
at  the  Injun,  and  make  them  kick  as  long 
as  I  could,  for  of  course  you  wouldn’t  have 
been  able  to  come.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  safe,  Joses,”  cried 
Bart,  at  last.  “  It  is  almost  like  a  miracle 
that  they  didn’t  find  you,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place.  It  must  have  been  our 
keg  of  powder,  Joses,  that  you  hid  under 
the  stones.” 

“Think  so,  Master  Bart?”  said  Joses, 
as  if  deeply  astonished. 

“  Yes,”  cried  Bart ;  “it  must  have  been, 
that.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  doctor.  “  The  wretches 
must  have  dropped  a  burning  wad,  or 
something  of  that  kind.” 

“But  it  was  very  horrible  !  ”  cried 
Bart. 

“  Yes,  horrible  !  ”  assented  the  doctor. 

“  But  it  saved  all  us  as  was  left,  master,” 
said  Joses,  gruffly.  “They’d  have  found 
us  out  else,  and  served  us  the  same  as  they 
did  poor  old  Sam  and  old  Juan.  What 
wretches  Injun  is  !  ” 

“Yes,  it  saved  our  lives,  Joses,  and  it 
was  as  it  were  a  miracle.  But  there,  don’t 
let’s  talk  about  it.  We  must  take  steps  to- 
bury  those  poor  creatures,  and  that  before- 
my  child  comes  out.  Do  you  think  the 
enemy  will  come  back  ?  ”  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  interpreter. 

“  The  Beaver-with-Sharp-Teeth  says  no- 
— not  for  days,”  was  the  reply ;  and,  will¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  Indians  helped  their 
white  friends  to  enlarge  the  hole  ploughed 
out  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  keg,, 
which  was  easily  done  by  picking  out  a  few 
pieces  of  rock,  when  there  was  ample  room 
for  the  dead,  who,  after  some  hour  or  two’s- 
toil,  were  buried  beneath  the  stones. 

The  remains  of  the  two  poor  fellows, 
Juan  and  Sam,  were  buried  more  carefully. 
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the  exact  spot  where  to  send  my  bullet, 
when  I  trembled  so  that  I  daren’t  pull 
trigger,  and  when  I  could  they  all 
crowded  up  again.” 

“  But  they  gave  you  another  chance, 
Joses  ?  ”  cried  Bart,  excitedly. 

“To  be  sure  they  did,  my  lad,  at  last, 
and  that  time  it  was  only  after  a  deal  of 
dodging  about  that  there  was  any  chance, 
and,  laying  my  rifle  on  the  rock,  I  drew 
trigger,  saw  the  stones  flash  as  the  bullet 
struck,  just,  too,  when  they  were  all  cheer¬ 
ing — the  wretches  !— at  what  they’d  done  to 
those  two  poor  fellows.” 

“  And  then  there  was  the  awful  flash  and 
roar,  Joses  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Master  Bart,  and  the  Injuns  never 
knew  what  was  the  matter,  and  that’s 
all.” 

“  All,  Joses  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Master  Bart  —  and  wasn’t  it 
enough  ?  But  you’d  better  not  tell  the 
master;  he  might  say  he  didn’t  object  to 
an  Injun  or  two  killed  in  self-defence,  but 
that  this  was  wholesale.” 

Bart  promised  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret,  and  he  went  about  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  pondering  upon  the  skill  of  Joses 
with  the  rifle,  and  what  confidence  he  must 
have  had  in  his  power  to  hit  the  keg  hidden 
under  the  stones  to  run  such  a  risk,  for,  as 
he  said,  a  miss  would  have  brought  down 
the  Indians  upon  him,  and  so  Bart  said 
once  more. 

“Yes,  Master  Bart ;  but  then,  you  see, 
I  didn’t  miss,  and  we’ve  got  rid  of  some  of 
the  enemy  and  scared  the  rest  away.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bart  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  1 
Joses  took  him  by  the  sleeve. 

“  I  wouldn’t  say  anything  to  the  master, 
but  I  must  tell  you.” 

“  Tell  me  what?  ” 

“  About  the  explosion.  Master  Bart.” 

“  Well,  I  saw  it,”  said  Bart. 

“Yes;  but  you  didn’t  see  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

“  I  thought  we  had  decided  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  thought  so,  but  you  wasn’t 
right,  and  I  didn’t  care  to  brag  about  it. 
But  I  did  it,  Master  Bart !  ” 

“  You  fired  that  powder  and  blew  all 
those  poor  wretches  to  eternity  !  ”  cried 
Bart,  in  horror. 

“  Now  don’t  you  get  a-looking  like  that, 
Master  Bart.  Why,  of  course  I  did  it. 
Where’s  the  harm  ?  They  killed  my  two 
poor  fellows,  and  they’d  have  killed  all  of 
us,  and  set  us  up  to  shoot  at  if  they’d  had 
the  chance.” 

“  Well,  Joses,  I  suppose  you  are  right,” 
-said  Bart,  “  but  it  seems  very  horrible.” 

“  Deal  more  horrible  if  they’d  killed 
Miss  Maude.” 

“  Oh,  hush,  Joses  !  ”  cried  Bart,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  Tell  me,  though,  how  did  you 
manage  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  Master  Bart,  it  was  like 
this.  I  stood  looking  on  at  then-  devilry 
till  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn’t  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  then  all  at  once  I  recollected  the 
powder,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  put 
a  bullet  through  the  keg  it  would  blow  it 
np,  and  them  too.” 

‘ 1  And  did  you,  J oses  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  did.  Master  Bart,  but  it  took 
me  a  long  while  for  it.  I  knew  exactly 
where  it  was,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it  for  the 
crowd  of  fellows  round,  and  I  daren’t 
shoot  unless  I  was  sure,  or  else  I  should 
have  brought  them  on  to  me  like  a  shot.” 

“Of  course!  of  course,  Joses!”  cried 
.Bart,  who  was  deeply  interested. 


with  a  few  simple  rites,  and  then,  saddened 
and  weary,  the  doctor  turned  to  seek 
Maude. 


“  Well,  Master  Bart,  I  had  to  wait  till  I 
thought  I  should  never  get  a  chance,  and 
then  they  opened  right  out,  and  I  could  see 


1  Began  to  fire  at  their  prisoners.” 


“There  was  a  deafening  report.’ 
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POTTERY-PAINTING. 


[*,*  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  prizes  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Particulars  will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  these  articles.— ED.  E.  0.  P.] 

FOURTH  LESSON. — UNDERGLAZE  PAINTING. 


IN  the  three  former  articles  we  have  dealt 
with  glazed  pottery  and  with  what  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  enamel  colours — i.e., 
colours  containing  their  own  flux  or  glaze.  In 
this  article,  which  concludes  the  present  series, 
we  shall  deal  with  the  painting  of  unglazed  or 
biscuit  ware,  and  with  colours  which  require  to 
be  glazed  to  bring  out  their  tints.  Underglaze 
pottery- painting  has  many  advantages  over 
enamel  painting.  You  can  work  in  a  bolder 
and  freer  manner,  and  the  glaze  gives  a  brilliancy 
and  lustre  to  the  colours  which  can  never  be 
produced  by  painting  on  a  glazed  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  difficulties 
which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  ware  glazed  and  fired ;  for  the 
kilns  which  are  used  for  firing  the  overglaze 


paintings  are  useless  for  the  underglaze,  as  these 
latter  require  firing  to  a  much  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  to  molt  the  glaze— to  a  heat,  in  fact,  which 
would  ruin  any  other  kind  of  work.  The  colours 
!  for  underglaze  painting  can  be  had  at  Howell 
and  James’s,  or  Lechertier,  Burke,  and  Co.’s,  and 
are  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the  enamel 
colours.  The  underglaze  colours  can  only  be 
used  on  biscuitware — i.e.,  unglazed  pottery — and 
are  useless  for  painting  on  the  glaze,  while  the 
enamel  colours  would,  if  used  under  the  glaze, 
burn  away  and  leave  little  behind  them.  The 
selection  of  colours,  too,  is  not  nearly  as  large, 
there  being  not  more  than  a  dozen  good  ones. 
I  have  found  that  a  selection  of  those  sold  by 
i  Lechertier,  Burke,  and  Co.,  of  French  make,  in 
!  tubes  and  powder,  and  those  of  Hancock’s  make 
,  sold  by  Hoivell  and  James,  is  better  than  confin¬ 


ing  yourself  to  either  maker  exclusively.  Han¬ 
cock’s  dark  mazarine  blue  is  a  fine  colour,  and 
splendid  effects  can  be  produced  with  this  alone. 

Outline  your  design  very  similarly  to  the 
method  advocated  in  Lesson  First,  but  I  think 
it  is  better  to  mix  it  with  fat  oil  and  turpentine 
than  with  sugar,  as  the  colour  works  so  much 
more  freely  in  oil  than  water.  When  you  have- 
outlined  the  design,  shade  it  with  very  thin 
washes  of  colour,  as  the  mazarine  blue  is  very 
powerful,  and  it  must  on  no  account  be  painted 
on  thickly.  It  is  black  in  colour  before  it  is 
glazed  and  fired.  As  we  have  treated  of  effects 
in  one  colour  in  the  former  articles,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  these  effects  are  much  finer  under 
the  glaze,  as  the  glaze  softens  the  lines  and  pre¬ 
vents  a  certain  hardness  which  is  very  liable  to 
result  in  overglaze  painting.  A  nice,  variety  of 


"blue  can  be  made  with  mazarine  blue  and  rose- 
leaf  green,  the  latter  colour  giving  it  a  peacock 
hue.  Most  of  the  colours  will  mix  together, 
and  it  is  in  fact  only  by  a  knowledge  of  mixed 
tints  that  the  most  artistic  effects  can  be  pro- 
■dueed. 

In  the  article  on  painting  heads  I  spoke  of  the 
'use  of  single  colours  for  executing  the  whole  of 
the  work,  and  if  these  effects  are  painted  on  the 
biscuit  pottery  with  underglaze  colours  the  effect 
is  much  richer  and  softer  than  the  same  work 
done  overglaze.  In  fact  for  monochrome  effects 
•the  underglaze  method  should  alone  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

I  have  found  that  the  greens  want  toning,  as 
"when  used  pure  they  are  apt  to  be  crude. 
White  can  be  employed  with  some  effect  for 
touching  in  bright  lights,  but  it  should  not  be 
arsed  too  thickly.  Some  writers  on  the  subject 
have  recommended  the  mixing  of  white  with  all 
the  colours,  and  to  paint  thickly,  as  in  oil  or 
body-colour  work  ;  but  my  experience  is  that 
this  method  is  not  successful,  as  the  white,  if 
used  very  thickly,  is  liable  to  flake  off  in  the 
burning,  and  now  that  the  barbotine  painting 
has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  amateurs 
’(and  tiffs  we  shall  presently  say  something 
about),  there  is  no  motive  in  using  underglaze 
colours  in  any  other  manner  than  transparently. 

In  painting  on  the  biscuit  the  colour  is  very 
quickly  absorbed,  and  to  obviate  this  brush  a 
little  thin  gum  (gum  diluted  with  warm  water) 
over  the  pottery  until  you  find  the  brush  remains 
moist  on  the  ware  for  a  few  moments  if  left 
there  ;  but  do  not  “  stop,”  as  this  gumming  is 
termed,  the  ware  too  much,  as  the  quick  drying 
•of  the  colour  is  in  many  respects  an  advantage, 
■especially  in  stippling  and  finishing  a  face. 
Heads  are  better  done  under  the  glaze  than  in 
-any  other  way,  as  you  can  get  the  shadows  and 
.general  outline  much  softer,  and  if  when  the 
■work  returns  from  the  kiln  the  effect  is  rather 
light,  you  can  easily  repaint  it  with  ordinary 
-enamels  and  have  it  refired  in  the  regular  kiln. 
This  is  the  plan  all  the  best  figure  pottery- 
•painters  adopt,  it  being  difficult  to  get  a  flesh- 
tint  to  stand  under  the  glaze,  as  at  present 
■■chemists  have  discovered  no  red  that  seems  to 
resist  the  great  heat.  A  very  good  shadow  and 
■outlining  colour  is  Vandyke  brown.  Work  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  overglaze  painting 
by  cross-hatching  and  stippling.  The  pink  is 
not  a  bad  colour  to  use  in  a  face — say  for  the 
dips,  nostrils,  ears,  and  cheeks  ;  hut  as  it  burns 
■if  anything  stronger  than  it  appears  when 
■painted,  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it.  The  yellow 
■or  cream-coloured  dishes  are  perhaps  better  fox- 
heads  and  flesh  than  the  pure  white,  as  the  colour 
•of  the  ware  comes  in  very  well  for  the  flesh. 

In  laying  flat  tints,  putting  in  backgrounds, 
•etc.,  mix  sufficient  fat  oil  to  prevent  the  colour 
■drying  the  instant  it  is  applied  to  the  ware. 
There  is  less  danger  in  the  use  of  fat  oil  on  the 
biscuit  than  there  is  on  the  glaze,  but  of  course 
■do  not  use  more  than  is  necessary.  If  the 
■colour  should  remain  slightly  shiny  in  places, 
this  need  not  trouble  you,  as  it  will  fire  out  in 
the  kiln.  I  say  slightly,  because  if  too  much 
medium  be  used  the  colour  will  crack  and  frizzle 
in  the  firing. 

Underglaze  painting  is  only  suitable  for  deco¬ 
rative  and  conventional  effects,  studies  in  one 
■or  two  colours,  and  ornamental  work,  and  any 
who  take  it  up  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
paint  pictures  as  they  would  in  oil  or  water- 
■colour  will  be  disappointed.  The  palette  is 
limited,  and  any  very  subtle  variations  of  tint 
are  impossible  and  should  not  be  attempted. 
■Certain  effects  can  be  produced  by  it  better 
than  by  any  other  means,  but  if  you  attempt  to 
paint  highly  pictorial  effects  with  underglaze 
■colours  your  efforts  will  not  be  crowned  with 
success.  Those  who  wish  to  produce  pictures 
on  pottery,  and  to  work  as  though  they  were 
using  oil  colours  or  colours  containing  body, 
will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  new 
barbotine  painting,  and  as  the  writer  of  these 
articles  took  up  this  art  on  its  first  introduction 
into  this  country,  the  following  hints  on  the 
subject  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  our 
leaders. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  GARDEN. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n.,  c.b. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN — FLOWER  BEDS — THE  BEST  KIND  OF  FLOWERS 

FOR  A  PERPETUAL  SHOW. 


A/Ty  friend  W.  ’s  cottage  in  the  country,  or 
J.VL  rather  in  the  outskirts  of  a  country  vil¬ 
lage,  lies  well  back  from  the  road,  bordering 
which  is,  first  an  iron  railing,  then,  inside  that,  a 
row  of  fine  lime-trees,  next  a  bit  of  shrubbery, 
and  then  an  open  space  between  the  shrubs  and 
house-front.  It  is  about  this  open  space  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two.  It  has  gone  through 
more  than  one  metamorphosis.  When  W.  came 
to  reside  at  the  cottage  first  it  was  simply  laid 
down  in  gravel,  and  tufts  of  grass  kept  coming 
up  here  and  there,  snails  crawled  plentifully 
over  it,  and  frogs  got  good  fun  hopping  across 
it. 

“  It’s  an  eyesore  to  me,”  said  W.,  looking  out 
of  his  window  one  day  in  winter.  “  It  looks  like 
a  school  playground.  I'll  do  something  with  it 
before  I’m  many  months  older.” 

Well,  that  very  day  hard  frost  came  on,  and 
the  ground  was  everywhere  like  iron.  Then 
heavy  snow  fell  all  night,  and  when  W.  looked 
out  of  his  window  next  morning  lie  found  that 
his  man-servant  had  swept  two  pretty  winding 
pathways  thi'ough  the  snow,  one  to  the  hall 
door  and  one  away  round  by  the  gable  of  the 
cottage. 

“Why!”  cried  W.  ;  “  the  very  thing  !  How 
pretty  those  winding  paths  look  !  They  shall 
be  a  permanency,  for  all  where  the  snow  now 
lies  between  those  paths  I  will  lay  down  in 
grass  lawn  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  comes, 
and  I  will  plant  standard  roses  thereon,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  my  cottage  shall  no  longer 
resemble  the  playground  of  a  village  school.” 

W.  carried  out  his  intentions  like  a  man,  at 
some  expense  too.  So  all  next  summer  the 
open  space  was  a  lawn  and  rosery  combined. 
But  dear  me  !  it  was  bad  at  that,  for  the  sun 
could  not  get  at  the  roses  to  make  them  bloom 
well,  and  the  drip  from  the  lime-trees  kept  the 
lawn  too  moist.  It  did  not  do  well ;  moss  came, 
dandelions  and  docks,  and  it  took  more  trouble 
than  it  was  all  worth  to  keep  it  shaven.  In  the 
summer  millions  of  ants  came  to  it  as  a  kind  of 
health  resort,  and  a  mole  found  it  out  at  last 
and  ran  an  underground  railway  through  it, 
with  stations  here  and  there  for  the  convenience 
of  himself  and  family. 

Next  year  the  lawn  was  all  dug  tip,  and  time 
too,  and  W.  got  his  man  to  put  a  rustic  edging 
round  it,  retaining  the  gravelled  walks,  and  he 
planted  in  it  ferns,  and  shrubs,  and  foxgloves, 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  flowers  ;  and  now  the 
place  looks  very  pretty  indeed,  and  people  going 
and  returning  to  church  in  the  sweet  Maytime 
pause  and  lean  over  the  gate  and  admire  it. 

Now,  my  young  friend,  if  you  meditate  having 
a  lawn,  just  remember  one  or  two  things  before 
you  begin  putting  it  down.  First,  then,  you 
will  have  to  specially  prepare  the  ground.  If 
you  are  going  to  sow  the  lawn  it  will  have  to  be 
well  manured,  dug,  and  levelled  and  raked. 
Your  seed  must  be  the  best ;  it  must  be  sown  in 
April,  and  then  it  will  be  a  year  before  it  is 
really  a  lawn.  If  you  put  down  turf  from  the 
roadside  or  a  meadow,  it  must  be  thin  and 
good,  and  the  ground  moderately  firm  and  very 
neatly  raked.  After  your  lawn  has  been  put 
down,  and  is  nice  and  green,  your  work  is  only 
beginning.  You  want  a  mowing-machine,  cost 
from  25s.  upwards.  This  you.  will  sometimes 
find  hard  exercise.  Sometimes  the  lawn  will 
want  watering  for  weeks  together,  and  at  others 
it  will  want  weeding,  and  if  you  neglect  it  in 
any  way  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  you.  A  well- 
kept  close-shaven  green  lawn  is  a  pretty  sight, 
or  I  like  to  see  lawns  in  spring  all  a-blow  with 
snowdrops  and  crocuses,  or  in  summer  a  rear 
lawn  might  he  forgiven  if  daisies  bloomed  on  it. 
But  a  lawn  all  ups  and  downs,  bare  patches 
here  and  there,  moss-heaps,  ant-hillocks,  dande¬ 
lions  and  docks,  only  wants  a  few  old  meat  tins, 
an  iron  hoop  or  two,  and  a  few  old  shoes,  to 
make  it  the  most  depressing  sight  that  sensitive 
eyes  could  dwell  upon. 


So  I  say  to  you,  if  you  have  only  a  small  bit 
of  ground,  by  all  means  go  in  for  ilower-beds, 
with  probably  a  little  lawn  around  them,  no 
j  more  than  you  can  conveniently  keep  slxorn 
with  a  good  sharp  old  table-knife. 

The  formation  of  your  flower-beds  will  depend 
entirely  on  your  own  taste  and  the  amount  of 
ground  you  have  at  your  disposal. 

Idle  corners  may  be  made  into  rockeries  very 
easily  with  rough  stones  raised  on  a  heap  of 
mould,  old  logs  of  wood,  etc.  If  the  water  does 
not  pour  down  on  these  from  the  roof-tops  they 
will  do  well,  and  you  may  grow  pretty  ferns  on 
them — auriculas,  violas,  pansies,  tufts  of  ivy, 
stoneerop,  etc. 

In  making  your  beds  let  simplicity  of  design 
be  your  motto,  and  at  first,  at  all  events,  add  to 
this  cheapness.  You  must  be  very  careful  in 
making  your  beds,  whether  in  the  midst  of  your 
little  lawn  or  surrounded  by  narrow  walks. 
Visit  cottages  that  have  nice  gardens  and  study 
the  shapes  of  the  beds  you  like  best,  and  that 
you  think  will  best  suit  the  shape  of  your  piece 
of  ground. 

The  beds  must  be  of  very  good  soil,  and 
higher  in  the  centre.  They  must  be  also  well 
manured,  or  nothing  will  grow,  and  they  must 
have  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air. 

Having  carefully  raked  your  bed,  leaving  no 
stone  nor  clod  bigger  than  a  sparrow’s  egg,  you 
may  begin  putting  in  your  flowers.  Wliat  one 
wants,  and  what  one  may  easily  get  all  the  year 
round  in  a  small  bed  or  two  in  front  of  a  house 
in  town  or  country,  is  a  continuous  display  from 
the  early  spring  months  until  the  latter 
autumn. 

Now  to  secure  this  you  must  remove  the 
floxvers  that  are  done  blooming  away  to  a  patch 
of  ground  by  themselves,  and  have  others  just 
coming  into  bloom  ready  to  plant.  These  latter 
may  have  been  grown  in  pots  or  in  some  sunny 
bordei'. 

Even  during  winter  you  may  put  in  your  beds 
pretty  evergreens,  such  as  box,  and  holly,  and 
tiny  firs,  with  the  bright-leaved  euonymus  and 
different  kinds  of  ivy. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  a  kind  of  rock- 
work  on  your  beds  ;  well,  pieces  of  freestone  or 
flints  look  very  well  and  by  no  means  out  of 
palace  in  the  centre. 

In  that  centre  during  summer  you  may  grow 
the  smaller  or  medium-sized  ferns,  ami  tall 
feathex-y  flowers  like  love-lies-bleeding,  also  tall 
grasses,  etc.  These  all  make  a  nice  centre  for 
the  beds. 

Well,  in  the  early  spring  months  your  beds 
must  be  all  aglow  with  crocuses  and  snowdrops, 
followed  by  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  wind-flowers, 
to  say  nothing  of  primroses  and  polyanthuses, 
daisies,  narcissus,  jonquils,  soillas,  alyssunxs, 
ranunculuses,  forget-me-nots,  silenes,  etc.,  etc. 
Auriculas  are  also  charming,  and  do  well  in  a 
place  that  is  half  flower-bed  and  half  rockery. 

By  the  first  week  in  May  remove  your  bulbs 
carefully,  leaves  and  all,  to  the  reserve  garden, 
there  to  ripen  for  a  month  or  two  ;  remove  also 
all  the  primroses,  etc.,  in  fact  everything  that 
is  going  to  leaf,  and  get  in  your  bedding  plauts, 
blue  lobelias  in  rows,  and  rows  of  golden 
pyrethrum,  etc.,  etc. 

Do  not  forget  pansies  and  violas,  and  delphi¬ 
niums,  and  later  on  in  summer  you  will  have 
fuchsias  of  all  kinds.  Meanwhile,  to  save  your 
buying  plants  for  autumn  show,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  have  a  hotbed  of  some  kind  under 
glass  ;  no  matter  how  rude  it  be  if  it  retains  the 
heat  and  enables  you  to  raise  your  flower- 
seeds. 

Smaller  beds  may  be  got  up  for  these  about, 
say,  two  feet  square,  and  they  should  be  closely 
planted,  but  not  overcrowded,  so  as  to  show  a 
whole  mass  of  colonr.  What  can  be  more  lovely" 
than  a  bed  of  zinnias,  or  phloxes,  ur  asters  ? 

But  annuals  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  sown  on 
the  open  borders,  if  these  be  well  manured  and 
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kept  free  from  weeds.  Indeed,  weeds  must  be 
looked  closely  after,  and  the  ground  among 
flowers  should  be  frequently  raked  and  stirred 
up.  Moreover,  water  should  never  be  forgotten 
if  the  weather  he  at  all  dry. 

I)o  not  water  before  frost  in  the  evening. 
Yon  will  know  in  spring  if  frost  be  coming, 
owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  W  ater  at 
night  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  not  in 
riunshine. 

Be  very  careful  to  keep  the  walks  of  your 
garden  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  rake  them 
sometimes  and  roll  them  when  damp. 

Tropeolums  make  a  grand  show  in  beds  in 
summer,  and  last  a  long  time.  Scarlet  linums 
make  a  gorgeous  border,  and  pansies  grow  well 
all  the  season. 

Rustic  pots  for  growing  flowers  may  be  made 
out  of  any  old  wood,  and  covered  with  the  bark 
of  trees.  This  last  I  find  looks  very  well,  and 
is  much  cheaper  than  virgin  cork.  Old  tubs 
may  be  raised  on  rustic  tree-stumps  and  covered 
with  this  bark,  and  very  charming  they  look 
when  filled  with  blooming  flowers. 

I  shall  now  just  mention  the  names  of  a  few 
•common  but  very  lovely  garden  flowers,  that  are 
not  only  easy  of  cultivation  but  cheap : 

Carnations  and  picotees,  campanulas,  fox¬ 
gloves,  begonias,  calceolarias,  asters,  balsams, 
pansies  and  violas,  peonies,  mimulas,  delphi¬ 
niums,  dahlias  (grand  for  autumn  show),  holly¬ 
hocks,  sunflowers,  wallflowers,  petunias,  stocks, 
"tropeolums,  verbenas,  chrysanthemums,  linums, 
marigolds,  candytuft,  cockscombs,  and  roses  of 
■all  kinds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRAPS,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER, 
WEASEL,  RAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND 
BIRD  TRAPPING. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “Fish,  and  IIow  to  Catch  Them,’’  etc.,  etc. 
lit. — RATS. 

"jP  ATS  may,  I  think,  fairly  lay  claim  to  being 
JtX  the  most  mischievous  of  all  British  vermin. 
They  are  fellows  of  irreclaimably  bad  habits,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  devouring  or  destroying 
something.  Artemus  Ward  has  placed  it  on 
record  that  “Injins  is  pisen  wherever  you  meet 
’em,”  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  rats.  In 
that  exquisitely  whimsical  poem  of  Browning’s, 
“  The  Pied  Piper  of  Kamelin,”  we  are  told  that 
the  townspeople  were  plagued  emphatically 
with — 

“  Rats  ! 

They  fought  the  dogs  ami  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  their  cradles. 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook’s  own  ladles. 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 

Made  nests  inside  men’s  Sunday  hats. 

And  even  spoiled  the  women’s  chats 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking. 

In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats.” 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  they  did  all 
this  and  other  things  worse,  hence  I  would  say 
with  no  uncertainty,  “  Slay  all  and  spare  none,” 
whenever  you  get  a  chance.  I  do  not  know  of 
one  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of  Mus 
decumamts  unless  it  he  good  in  a  pie,  as  our 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  hints  that  it  is  from 
•experimental  trial. 

According  to  some,  the  brown  rat  came  over 
into  England  with  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  ;  but  of  course  such  an  idea  is  hardly 
worth  examining  any  more  than  the  old  couplet 
111  Sir  Richard  Baker’s  “  Chronicle  ” — 

“  Hops  and  turkeys,  carps  and  beer. 

Came  into  England  all  in  a  year. ' 

Others  say  it  originally  came  from  Persia — but  in 
sooth,  what  does  it  matter  where  it  was  first 
found  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  here,  and 
hardly  a  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom  knows  it 

not. 


Hundreds  on  hundreds  of  tales  relating  to  its 
cunning  or  intelligence  might  be  cited  until  you 
were  heartily  tired  of  reading,  much  less  I  of 
writing.  How  rats  will  bite  holes  in  leaden 
pipes,  attack  the  face  of  a  sleeping  infant — an 
instance  of  which  I  might  relate  from  actual 
knowledge — how  they  devour  each  other,  leaving 
only  the  skin  turned  inside  out  as  neatly  as  you 
could  turn  a  stocking,  and  last,  but  far  from 
least,  how  they  have  been  trained  to  perform  a 
drama  in  pantomime  and  various  other  tricks 
quite  too  numereus  to  refer  to  here.  The  rat  is 
practically  omnivorous,  and  so  gets  his  living 
where  more  select  appetite  and  digestions  would 
starve.  “Hit  him  ’ard,  he  ain’t  a’  got  no  friends,” 
as  was  said  of  the  pauper  boy  in  “  Oliver  Twist.  ” 
Every  creature’s  hand  seems  turned  against  him, 
and  we,  agreeably  to  this  bent  of  nature,  will  now 
proceed  to  compass  his  destruction  by  means  of 
trapping. 

Unquestionably  the  best  trap  is  the  common 
iron  gin.  Everybody  knows  what  that  is  like, 

I  with  its  centre  plate  and  formidable  rows  of 
teeth  on  either  side  the  jaws.  I  shall  therefore 
spare  you  a  drawing  anil  description  of  it,  and 
content  myself  with  simply  advising  that  the 
teeth  be  of  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  8 — that  is, 


Fig.  8. 

square  points  fitting  when  closed  in  half  circles. 
Now  this  form  of  tooth  does  not  cut  through  the 
limb  of  the  captured  animal  so  readily  as  the  saw¬ 
shaped  does,  and  is  preferable  on  that  account. 
Rats  are  very  prone  to  gnaw  through  a  fractured 
limb  and  free  themselves— they  will  not  do  this 
nearly  so  readily,  however,  if  the  teeth  be  of  the 
shape  indicated.  This  is  also  the  best  shape  for 
the  capture  of  other  vermin,  as  we  shall  see  as 
these  papers  proceed. 

In  all  cases  a  chain  about  eighteen  inches  is 
attached  by  means  of  an  S  hook  to  the  gin.  A 
swivel  should  be  placed  about  the  middle,  and  a 
ring  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  should  ter¬ 
minate  it.  A  good  stout  stake,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  is  also  necessary,  and  ash  is  parti¬ 
cularly  recommendable  if  it  can  be  procured.  If 
it  be  trimmed,  when  cut,  like  Fig.  9,  so  that  a 


Fig.  9. 

short  piece  of  branch  keeps  the  ring  from  slip¬ 
ping  off,  so  much  the  better.  Another  tool 
which  is  ever  useful  when  gins  are  being  set 
(and  that  will  be  pretty  frequent  with  the  ver¬ 
min  I  shall  speak  about)  is  a  hammer  shaped 
something  like  Fig.  10.  You  will  see  that  it 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC-LANTERN. 

By  Frank  Chaseiiorf. 

f  you  were  to  go  to  a  shop  to  buy  a  lantern 
like  the  one  I  am  going  to  describe,  it  would, 
cost  thirty-five  shillings,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
make  it  for  fourteen  or  fifteen.  I  will  tell  you 
what  mine  cost  me,  including  the  slides.  The 
lantern  cost  me  fifteen  shillings. 


Lantern 
Colours . . . 
Glass 
Paper  . . . 
Varnish 


s. 

15 

10 

5 

1 

1 


£1  12  6 

With  these  colours  and  glass  I  have  painted  250 
slides,  which  to  buy  would  cost  2s.  each,  and 
the  cost  of  lantern  and  250  slides  would  thus 
be  : — • 

£  s.  cl. 

Lantern  .  115  0 

250  Slides  at  2s .  25  0  0 


£25  2  6 

making  a  clear  saving  of  £25. 

Besides  this,  you  have  the  double  pleasure  of 
making  the  lantern  and  painting  the  slides,  and 
showing  it  as  your  own  work.  The  picture 
shown  by  this  lantern  will  he  nine  or  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  will  be  large  enough  to  show 
full-sized  slides  if  you  should  at  any  time  buy 
any.  If  you  do  buy,  I  should  recommend  the 
uncoloured  photographs  (Is.  6d.  each)  to  be  got 
at  all  shops  where  they  sell  lanterns.  By  mak¬ 
ing  two  of  these  lanterns  you  can  use  them  for 
dissolving  views,  which  is  by  far  the  best  way  to 
exhibit  the  slides.  Many  brilliant  effects  can 
be  obtained  with  two  lanterns  that  it  would  he 
impossible  to  do  with  a  single  lantern.  I  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  try  this.  Both  lanterns 
can  be  made  at  the  same  time  ;  the  directions 
for  one  will  do  for  both.  But  we  must  get  on 
with  our  description. 

First  of  all  get  your  carpenter  to  cut  you  a 
deal  board,  free  of  knots,  six  feet  six  inches 
long,  nine  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  must  be  planed  smooth  on  both  sides.  If 
you  have  a  plane  do  this  yourself.  Now  with  a 
fine  saw  cut  four  pieces  off  the  board,  each 
twelve  inches  long,  and  two  pieces  nine  inches 
long.  These  are  to  make  the  body  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  with.  Take  two  of  the  long  pieces  and  the 
two  short  pieces,  and  reduce  the  width  to  six 
inches.  These  will  he  the  top,  bottom,  back, 
and  front  of  the  lantern.  Now  you  must  put 
the  pieces  together  by  dovetailing  ;  or  you  had 
better  get  your  carpenter  to  do  this  for  you,  as 
unless  you  are  used  to  this  work  you  would  be 
sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it.  Do  not  glue  the 
pieces  together  yet.  Take  the  piece  of  wood 
that  is  to  serve  for  the  top,  and  draw  lines  with 
a  pencil  from  opposite  corners,  like  Fig.  1.  Now 


Fig.  10. 

has  a  broad  hatchet-like  front  to  it  instead  of 
the  claws  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  and  this  is  for 
cutting  into  the  earth,  separating  roots,  etc.  In 
twenty  ways  it  comes  in  useful,  so  I  advise  my 
readers  to  get  one  made  after  this  pattern.  the  study!’* 

(To  be  continued.)  J 


A.  H.  Nash.— 1.  There  is  no  law  of  cricket  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  distance  that  a  ball  may  pitch,  provided  it 
pitches  between  the  wickets.  There  never  was  a  law 
which  did — in  fact,  the  early  cricketers  bowled  right 
along  the  grouud  “  swift  sneaks,”  which  pitched 
about  a  yard  from  the  bowler's  wicket.  The  reason 
“  length  bowling  ”  came  in  was  that  the  bat  had  im¬ 
proved  so  in  shape  that  with  ground  bowling  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  even  a  moderate  batsman 
out.  2.  Keep  the  furniture  well  polished,  and  the 
moths  will  not  touch  it ;  let  it  get  dry,  and  they 
will. 

\V.  B. — 1 The  stamps  with  repub:  franc:  and  the 
third  Napoleon’s  head  on  them  refer  to  the  time 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Republic  just  before 
he  was  elected  Emperor.  Stamps  are  not  always 
used  by  people  when  they  buy  them ;  they  may  be 
mislaid,  or  kept  iu  the  desk,  etc.,  hence  the  post¬ 
mark  is  no  test  of  the  date  of  issue. 

A.  C.  M. — You  want  more  snails  and  water-plants  to 
keep  your  aquarium  clear.  Wire  netting  would  be 
better  for  the  top  than  perforated  zinc.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  change  the  water  frequently.  When 
you  do  clean  the  aquarium  clean  it  thoroughly,  and 
boil  the  stones. 

E.  E.  G.— 1.  You  are  too  old  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy. 
It  is  hopeless  after  you  are  thirteen.  2.  Yes,  a  boy 
before  the  mast  can  rise  to  be  a  captain — and  fre¬ 
quently  does,  and  much  oftener  than  a  private 
soldier  rises  to  be  a  commissioned  officer.  ‘‘In  at 
the  hawse-hole  and  out  at  the  cabin-window  ”  was 
the  usual  course  in  the  days  gone  by. 

B.  D.  Kilburn  and  Jericho.— With  your  inquiry 
comes  a  letter  from  another  reader,  who  says,  “  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  copying-machine,  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  91,  No.  95,  in  Boy's  OWN  Paper,  and 
find  it  to  answer  very  well;  and  I  have  also  made  a 
perpetual  almanack,  the  construction  of  which 
appeared  in  your  columns,  and  find  it  to  be  quite 
correct.” 

A.  G.  Halford.— 1.  The  answer  is  simply  that  a  watch 
will  go  on  a  marble  mantelpiece  unless  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  the  watch  which  would 
prevent  its  going  in  the  same  position  on  anything 
else.  2.  Two  shillings  would  cover  both  cost  and 
postage  of  the  coloured  plates  and  index. 

A  Greenock  Bot. — The  information  for  which  you 
ask  has  been  given  over  and  over  again.  You  can 
hardly  expect  a  special  answer  when  in  the  very  same 
week  that  you  send  your  query  the  very  particulars 
you  want  are  given. 

Arams,  and  many  Others. — You  must  get  the  back 
numbers  of  the  paper.  Before  sending  us  sugges¬ 
tions  you  should  acquaint  yourself  with  what  we 
have  already  done.  The  doing  so  would  save  both 
you  and  us  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

Tolly  Trevor.- “Pinx.”  is  short  for  pinxit,  and 
means  he  painted  it ;  “del.”  is  short  for  delineavit, 
and  means  he  drew  it  ;  and  “fecit”  is  fecit  in  full, 
and  means  he  did  it  or  made  it. 

F.  E.  K. — Within  reasonable  limits  it  matters  not  how 
old  a  man  may  be  when  he  presents  himself  for 
examination,  provided  he  has  served  the  necessary 
sea  time. 


A.  U.  G. — We  do  not  know  how  much  the  stream  holds, 
but  there  is  a  military  rule  for  finding  the  number 
of  men  a  stream  of  water  is  sufficient  for,  which  says, 
“Multiply  the  velocity  per  minute  in  feet  by  the 
breadth  and  depth  and  900,  and  this  will  give  you 
the  number  of  men  for  which  the  brook  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.”  The  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  you 
get  by  floating  a  cork,  and  noting  the  distance  it 
travels  during  the  time.  A  stream  running  twenty 
feet  per  minute,  and  having  a  breadth  of  five  feet, 
and  an  average  depth  of  one  foot,  would  thus  give 
20  X  5  X 1 X  900  =  90,000  men. 


Vulcan.— Rubber-stamp  ink  is  made  by  dissolving 
ninety  grains  of  aniline  red  in  an  ounce  of  boiling 
water,  and  adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine 
and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  treacle. 


•win  do  well  to  turn  tlieir  attention  to  the  ne 
barbotine  painting,  and  as  the  writer  of  the; 
articles  took  up  this  art  on  its  first  introductic' 
into  this  country,  the  following  hints  on  tl 
subject  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  os 
readers. 


Percy  Rice.— No  licence  is  required  if  you  give  the 
performance  privately,  and  not  for  money  or  profit. 

A.  G.  O’Rilla.— 1.  There  are  about  half  as  many  wild 
birds  in  New  Zealand  as  in  Britain.  There  are  two 
hawks,  an  owl,  five  plovers,  five  parrots,  three  rails, 
a  wood  hen,  pigeon,  bittern,  crane,  etc.,  all  indi¬ 
genous  ;  and  the  rook,  sparrow,  finch,  lark,  black¬ 
bird,  thrush,  etc.,  have  been  acclimatised.  You 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  grouse  everywhere.  2.  The  north  island  has  the 
most  land  suitablefor  agriculture.  3.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  north  island  is  57°,  that  of  the 
south  island  is  523.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  London  is  51°— easy  to  remember,  as  being  the 
same  figures  as  its  latitude.  4.  Autographs  are 
worth  just  what  people  like  to  give  for  them.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt’s  handwriting  may  be  worth  five  shillings 
or  five  pounds— whichever  you  can  get. 

Nemo. — The  degree  is  a  German  one,  obtained  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  studied  science  in  Germany  owing 
to  the  greater  facilities  there  given  for  doing  so. 
The  value  of  the  ph.d.,  like  that  of  our  M.A.,  etc., 
depends  very  much  on  the  university  that  gives  it, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  words  Jena,  etc.,  etc.,  gene¬ 
rally  appear.  Some  persons  are  unscrupulous  enough 
to  purchase  degrees  from  obscure  American  and 
Continental  universities— not  German  ones — just  as 
they  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  assume  the  letters 
without  having  any  diploma  at  all. 

Impostor.— 1.  We  never  heard  of  model  yachts  being 
made  out  of  ordinary  bottle  corks,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not.be  done— if  you  care  to  try 
it.  2.  We  have  nothing  at  present  to  add  to  our 
articles  on  knotting  and  splicing. 

Shorshe  Barr.— We  never  recommend  makers  of 
bicycles  ;  choose  for  yourself.  The  article  on  Soli¬ 
citors,  their  Examinations,  etc.,  was  in  No.  235. 
Better  stick  to  prose  ;  there  is  a  certain  ruggedness 
which  we  fear  would  prove  too  characteristic  in 
your  stanzas  on  English  poets  commencing — 

“  English  poets  1  Who  knows  them  not  ? 

Who’d  despise  old  Milton’s  shot 
At  his  far-famed  ‘Paradise  Lost,’ 

When  him  his  eyes  it  cost  ?  ” 


An  Ignorant  Pigeon-keeper.— Mark  your  pigeons  on 
the  wing  feathers  with  an  indiarubber  stamp. 

Bob.— Apply  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Blooms¬ 
bury  square,  or  see  the  advertisements  in  the 
“Chemist  and  Druggist." 

Solomon. — You  should  have  shown  your  wisdom  by 
buying  an  index,  when  you  would  have  seen  that 
the  birds  had  already  been  treated  of,  and  that  the 
cages  were  described  afterwards.  We  canuot  at 
present  go  over  the  same  ground. 

Desideratum.— If  you  want  to  go  to  sea,  and  are  too 
old  to  be  a  sailor,  why  not  enlist  in  the  Royal 
Marines  ?  That  is  the  only  service  we  know  of  which 
would  answer  your  requirements. 

Reader.— The  hack  numbers  of  the  first  volume  are 
no  longer  obtainable,  though  the  monthly  parts  are. 
Better  buy  the  book,  and  give  away  your  loose  odd 
numbers. 

F.  J.  Gray.— The  idea  is  a  good  one,  even  if  not  new. 
You  should  put  yourself  ill  communication  with 
one  of  our  leading  watchmakers,  either  in  London  or 
Coventry,  and  get  it  adopted.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  describe  the  improvement  until  you  are  sure  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  person  you  take  into  your  con¬ 
fidence.  We  cannot  help  you. 

Bullsfoot.— There  are  thirteen  figures  in  a  billion. 
Ten  figures  would  only  give  you  a  thousand  millions, 
and  a  billion  is  a  thousand  times  as  much. 

W.  G  —  A  remarkably  foolish  letter.  The  prices  and; 
strengths  of  chemical  bodies  are  matters  of  fact,  and 
not  of  opinion  ;  and  the  statements  in  the  article  are 
perfectly  correct,  as  any  price-list  and  analysis  will 
show. 

A  Working  Lad.— “  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  So  long  as  our  circulation  increases,  and 
the  shower  of  complimentary  notices  shows  nso 
abatement  in  quality  or  quantity,  so  long  will  we 
continue  to  make  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper  as  varied  as 
possible.  You  would  find  it  far  better  to  read  less 
fiction  and  more  fact. 

Screw  Jack.— You  should  refer  to  a  table-book.  Of 
the  “unusual  things,”  a  cable  measures  240  yards  ;  a 
horse’s  stride  is  one  yard  ;  there  are  2,112  paces  to 
the  mile  ;  a  pint  of  water  weighs  a  pound  and  a 
quarter,  and  a  gallon  weighs  ten  pounds. 


DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


A  Beap.  Story,  in  Nine  Chapters. 


4.— The  Desperate  Charge. 


(To  Ik  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — BOSHER,  HIS 
DIARY. 

PROBABLY  no  two  boys  in  all  Willoughby 
were  more  excited  over  the  result  of 
the  famous  boatrace  than  Parson  and  his 
dear  friend  Telsou.  And  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  this  agitation  arose 
from  totally  conflicting  reasons. 

Parson’s  indignation  found  solace  in  the 
most  sweeping  and  vehement  invectives 
his  vocabulary  could  afford  against  the  un¬ 
known  author  of  the  dastardly  outrage 
upon  his  rudder-line.  By  an  easy  effort  of 
imagination  he  included  the  whole  School 
House,  root  and  branch,  in  his  anathemas, 
and  by  a  very  trifling  additional  effort  he 
discovered  that  the  objects  of  his  censure 
were  guilty,  every  one  of  them,  not  only 
of  this  particular  crime,  but  of  every  crime 
in  the  Newgate  Calendar,  from  picking 
pockets  to  murder.  He  fully  agreed  with 
the  decision  of  his  chiefs  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  such  a  graceless  crew  till 
the  inj  ury  was  atoned  for ;  and  meanwhile 
he  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty — nay,  it 
was  his  painful  duty — to  insult,  abuse,  and 
maltreat,  as  occasion  offered,  every  on/ 
unlucky  enough  to  wear  the  School  House 
ribbon  on  his  cap. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  imagined 
his  friend  Telson  (who,  by  the  way,  had 
barely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Brown’s 
party)  found  himself  in  a  very  delicate 
position.  For  in  the  whole  of  his  code  of 
honour  two  points  were  paramount  with 


“Mr.  Parrett  entered  the  study  I’* 
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him.  One  was  loyalty  to  the  School 
House,  the  other  was  loyalty  to  Parson. 
How  these  two  duties  could  be  carried  out 
now,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  perplexed 
Augustus. 

He  too  was  as  indignant  about  the 
whole  affair  as  his  friend.  But  his  wrath 
was  aimed  first  of  all  against  those  who 
dared  to  insinuate  that  any  School  House 
boy  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  evil  deed, 
and  next  against  the  Parretts’  authorities 
for  refusing  Riddell's  and  Fairbairn’s  offer 
of  a  new  race. 

He  and  his  friend  had  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  discussion  of  the  whole  question  an 
evening  or  two  later  in  the  study  of  the 
latter. 

“It’s  all  very  well,”  said  he,  “to  say 
it’s  a  School  House  chap  has  done  it — ” 

“I  tell  you  a  School  House  chap  must 
have  done  it,”  said  Parson.  “  Who  else 
would  do  such  a  dirty  trick  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  fight  you,  old  man,  if  you  go  on 
like  that,”  observed  the  School  House 
fag,  gently. 

“  Oh,  beg  pardon,”  said  Parson,  apolo¬ 
getically.  “I  mean  who  else  could  have 
done  it,  you  know  P  ” 

“  A  Welcher  might,”  suggested  Telson. 

“  What  would  be  the  good  to  him  ? 
They  hadn’t  a  boat.  Besides,  they  all  go 
against  Riddell,  don’t  they  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  mean  to  say,”  said  Telson, 
falling  back  on  to  the  next  grievance, 
“  your  fellows  ought  to  row  us  again. 
We’d  have  rowed  you  again  like  a  shot  if 
our  line  had  smashed.  We  don’t  funk 
you.” 

“And  do  you  think  we  funk  you?  A 
pack  of — I  mean,”  added  Parson,  pulling 
up  in  time,  “  do  you  think  we  funk  you  ?  ” 
“  Why  don’t  you  row  us  again,  then  ?  ” 
“  Because  there’s  no  honour  in  the  thing 
while  your  fellows  go  in  for  low  dodges 
like  that,”  replied  Parson. 

“  I  tell  you,”  said  Telson,  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  with  his  friend,  “  we 
did  not  do  it.  I  say  we  didn’t  do  it; 
there !  ” 

“What’s  the  use  of  your  saying  that 
when  you  know  no  one  but  a  School  House 
fellow  could  have  done  it  ?  ”  demanded  his 
friend. 

“  I  tell  you  we  didn’t  do  it,”  repeated 
Telson,  “  and  you’ve  got  to  prove  we  did 
before  you  say  we  did,”  added  he,  with 
triumphant  emphasis. 

“You’ve  got  to  prove  you  didn’t,” 
replied  Parson,  not  to  be  beaten. 

“  How  can  I  prove  we  didn’t  when — 
when  we  didn’t  do  it  ?  ”  cried  Telson, 
making  up  in  noise  for  what  he  lacked  in 
logic. 

“  I  knew  you  couldn’t  prove  it !  ”  said 
Parson,  triumphant  in  his  turn.  “  I  knew 
it  was  one  of  your  blackguard—” 

“  All  right,  old  man,  I  shall  fight  you,” 
said  Telson. 

“I  didn't  mean,  old  man,  really,”  said 
Parson.  .“  What  I  mean  to  say  is — ” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you  say,”  said  Tel¬ 
son.  “  What  I  say  is,  we  did  not  do  it !  ” 
“All  very  well,”  replied  Parson,  “but 
I’m  certain  you  did.” 

“How  are  you  certain,  I’d  like  to 
know  ?  ” 

“Because,  I  tell  you,”  said  Parson, 
slowly  and  incisively,  “it  couldn’t  have 
been  done  by  any  one  else.” 

“  How  do  you  know  it  couldn’t  ?  ”  asked 
Telson,  warmly. 

“  There  you  are  !  If  you  didn’t  do  it 
you’d  be  able  to  prove  it,  but  you  can’t, 
you  see.” 


And  so  this  edifying  argument  went  on, 
or  rather  round,  very  much  after  the  style 
of  a  dog  trying  to  catch  his  tail,  and  at  its 
close  Parson  and  Telson  stood  as  far  from 
solving  the  mystery  as  ever. 

This  slight  difference  of  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a  little 
mutual  irritation,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  friendship  the  two  boys  felt  as  if  they 
did  not  love  one  another  exactly  like 
brethren.  It  was  therefore  no  small  relief 
when  further  argument  was  abruptly  cut 
short  by  the  entrance  of  King,  looking 
particularly  cheerful  and  important. 

“Hullo,  you  tvvo !  ”  exclaimed  he. 
“  Guessed  I'd  find  you  here.  Such  a 
lark  !  ” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  two  friends, 
delighted  with  an'y  diversion. 

“  Why,”  exclaimed  the  delighted  King, 
“  you  know  Bosher  ?  ” 

“  What  about  him  ?  What’s  he  done  ?  ” 

“  Guess.” 

“  It’s  not  he  that  cut  the  rudder-line,  is 
it?”  asked  Telson. 

“  No,  of  course  not.  .But,  just  fancy,  he 
keeps  a  diary  !  ” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  the  other  two, 
laughing,  “  old  Bosher  keep  a  diary  !  How 
do  you  know  that  P  ” 

King  looked  very  mysterious,  and  then 
said,  laughing, 

“  I  say,  what  would  you  give  for  a 
peep  at  it  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  got  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  Rather,”  said  King,  producing  a  small 
notebook  from  his  pocket.  “  I  found  it  in 
the  Big  just  now.” 

The  notion  of  Bosher  keeping  a  diary 
had  been  amusing  enough,  but  tbe  chance 
of  looking  at  such  a  production  was  irre¬ 
sistible. 

The  boys  did  make  one  languid  protest, 
more,  however,  to  relieve  their  consciences 
than  to  dissuade  one  another  from  the 
meanness  of  looking-  into  another  boy’s 
diary. 

“  Rather  low,  perhaps,”  said  Telson, 
“  to  look  at  a  fellow’s  notes.’’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  King.  “If  a 
fellow  keeps  a  diary  he  must  expect  it  to 
be  looked  at  if  he  leaves  it  about.  I  know 
I  should.” 

“  Well,  yes,  so  should  I  too,”  said  Par¬ 
son.  “  Besides,  you  know,  of  course  we 
wouldn’t  tell  any  one  else.” 

“  Rather  not,”  said  Telson.  “And  you 
know,  Parson,”  he  added,  seriously,  “it’s 
just  possible  he  might  have  something 
about  the  rudder-line  in  it,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  clear  that  up„  wouldn’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  So  it  would,”  said  Parson,  seating 
himself  at  the  table. 

Telson  and  King  did  the  same,  and 
Bosher’s  diary  was  forthwith  opened. 

To  all  appearance  Bosher  was  the  most 
unlikely  boy  in  all  Willoughby  to  keep  a 
diary.  He  was  not  usually  credited  with 
overmuch  intelligence,  and  certainly  not 
with  much  sentiment,  and  the  few  remarks 
he  did  occasionally  offer  on  things  in 
general  were  never  very  weight}-.  He  was 
a  good-tempered,  noisy,  able-bodied  fag, 
who  was  at  any  one’s  service,  and  who  in 
all  his  exploits  did  about  as  much  work  for 
as  little  glory  as  any  boy  in  the  school. 

The  present  discovery  certainly  revealed 
him  in  a  new  and  startling  light,  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  awe 
that  the  three  boys  who  called  themselves 
his  friends  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
inspecting  his  private — his  very  private 
diary. 

The  small  volume  dated  from  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  the  term,  and  the  first  entry  the 
trio  examined  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  general  contents. 

“May  20.  The  twentieth  of  May.  I 
awake  at  5.37,  and  got  up  at  5.43,  my 
motive  is  to  see  the  boats  it  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fine  morning.  The  early  birds 
were  singing  gladly  wore  my  flannels  for 
running  along  with  the  boat.” 

Bosher  was  a  little  shaky  occasionally  in 
his  punctuation,  which  will  explain  any 
apparent  incoherence  in  the  above  and 
following  sentences. 

“  I  sang  as  I  dressed,  except  while 
washing  The  Minstrel  Boy.  Started  out 
at  6.2 — met  Par-son  in  the  Big.  Parson 
thinks  too  much  of  himself.” 

“  Sharp  chap,  Bosher,”  said  King. 

“  I'll  pull  his  nose  when  I  see  him,”  said 
Parson,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  very 
deeply  affronted  so  far. 

The  reading  continued. 

“  Parson  ran  on  and  left  me  alone. 
Now  that  I  am  alone  let  me  muse  on  my 
past  life  and  hope  it  will  be  better  only 
the  School  House  boat  was  out.  I  think 
they  or  our  boat  will  win.  Nice  seeing 
them  row  Gilks  catches  a  crab  ”  (this  was 
previous  to  Gilks’s  ejection  from  the  boat). 
“  Entered  chapel  at  1  to  8  King  was  there 
eating  toffee.” 

“  Hullo,  King,  you're  all  right.  When 
this  diary ’s  published  some  clay,  you’ll 
figure  all  serene,”  said  Telson,  laughing. 

“  Wait  a  bit,”  said  King,  “  your  turn ’s 
coming.” 

“  At  breakfast  sat  opposite  Telson.  He 
eats  vulgar.  Thou  shouldest  not  talk  with 
thy  mouth  full,  Telson,  I  prithee.” 

The  readers  fairly  broke  down  at  this 
point.  Telson  had  to  admit  that  his  turn 
had  come,  and  relieved  himself  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  would  prithee  his  candid 
chronicler  some  day  in  a  way  which  would 
astonish  him. 

“  Meditations  at  breakfast,”  continued 
the  diary.  “  The  world  is  very  big.  I  am 
small  in  the  world.  I  will  ambition  twenty 
lines  for  gross  conduct  with  Harrison — 
throwing  bread  I  repent  entirely.  Parson 
wanted  me  to  do  his  ‘  Caesar  ’  for  him.” 

“Oh,  what  a  whacker!”  exclaimed 
Parson. 

“  I  declined,  owing  to  not  knowing —  ” 

“  I  can  believe  that !  ”  added  Parson. 

“Both  detained  for  gross  conduct  not 
knowing  verbs  my  home  is  .far  away. 
Let  out  at  12.28.” 

“What  rot  it  is!”  exclaimed  Parson, 
looking  up.  “What  a  howling  young 
jackass  he  must  be  to  put  it  all  down  !  ” 

“  I  guess  he  didn’t  expect  we’d  see  it,” 
said  Telson.  “  But,  I  say,  we  can’t  read  it 
all.  Let’s  see  what  about  the  boatrace.” 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  eventful  day 
was  turned  to. 

“  1  Rose  at  7.3,’  ”  began  Telson,  reading 
— “  oh,  we  don’t  want  that.  Let’s  see, 

‘  Attended  chapel  at  half  a  minute  to  eight. 
Half  a  minute  more  I  had  been  too  late. 
That  had  been  bad  alas  had  I  been  bad  it 
had  been  bad  for  me  next  to  Wyndham  in 
chapel.  Wyndham  hath  lost  his  knife  he 
requested  me  had  I  seen  it.  I  answered 
nay  I  had  not.  He  said — ’  Oh,  what 
frightful  bosh  it  is,  I  say  !  ” 

“  So  it  is  ;  but  it  would  be  a  spree  to  see 
what  he  says  of  the  race.” 

“  That’ll  be  pages  on,  at  the  rate  he  goes 
at,”  said  Telson,  whipping  over  a  few 
leaves.  “  Let’s  see.  ‘  Gross  conduct  with 
King  talking  in  class  King  meanly  tells 
Parrett  he  is  a  beastly  sneak.’  ” 

“What  does  he  say  ?  ”  exclaimed  King. 
“I  told  Parrett  he  was  a  beastly  sneak? 
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What  crams  the  fellow  tells  !  Fancy  me 
saying  that  to  Parrett !  All  I  said  was  I 
wasn't  talking  !  ” 

“Why,  I  see  it,”  said  Parson.  “  He  s 
left  out  a  semi-colon  or  something ;  the 
«  he’s  a  beastly  sneak  ’  means  you,  old  man. 

‘  King  meanly  tells  Parrett.  He  [that  is, 
King]  is  a  beastly  sneak.’  That  makes  it 
all  right.” 

“  Does  it  ?  ”  cried  the  indignant  King— 
“  does  it  make  it  all  right !  I’ll  make  it  all 
ri"ht  for  him,  I  can  promise  him.  I  never 
•sneaked  of  him  in  my  life  ! 

“  Wire  in,  old  man,  and  get  to  the  race,” 
urged  Parson,  impatiently. 

“Here,  this  looks  like  it,”  said  Telson, 
reading.  “  ‘  Being  the  boatrace  no  after¬ 
noon  school  I  am  pleased.  A  vast  mass  on 
the  towpath  I  being  in  flannels  waited  23 
minutes  for  the  start.  Meditating  as  I 
stood,  How  vast  is  the  world.’  (Hullo  !  he 
had  that  before ;  that  seems  to  be  his  usual 
meditation.)  ‘How  vast  is  the  world.  I 
am  small  in  the  world  Parson  is  a  conceited 
•donkey.’  ” 

Parson  turned  very  red  in  the  face,  of 
course,  at  this  unexpected  turn,  which, 
however,  his  two  companions  greatly  en¬ 
joyed. 

“  ‘  Parson  is  a  conceited  don —  ’  ” 

“  I  say,  you  needn’t  go  over  it  twice,” 
expostulated  the  injured  youth. 

“‘A  conceited  donkey,’”  continued 
Telson,  his  voice  wavering  with  suppressed 
laughter.  “  *  He  thinks  he  is  a  great  man 
but  he’s  little  in  the  world  and  fond  of 
gross  conduct.  He  and  Telson  are  the 
conceitedest  donkeys  in  Willoughby.’  ” 

This  double  shot  fairly  broke  down  the 
gravity  both  of  reader  and  audience,  and 
it  was  some  little  time  before  the  diary 
could  proceed.  The  account  of  the  race 
which  followed  was  evidently  not  original. 
It  appeared  to  be  copied  verbatim  from  an 
account  of  the  last  University  Boatrace, 
with  a  few  interpolations  intended  to  adapt 
it  to  the  present  circumstances.  It  began 
thus : — 

“  Punctually  at  half-past  eight  [“  eight” 
scratched  out  and  “three”  substituted] 
Mr.  Searle  [altered  to  Mr.  Parrett]  gave 
the  signal  to  go,  and  at  the  word  the 
sixteen  oars  dashed  simultaneously  into  the 
water.  The  Oxonians  were  the  first  to 
show  a  lead,  and  at  the  Creek  [“  Creek  ” 
scratched  out  and  nothing  substituted] 
were  a  foot  to  the  good.  The  Craydle  is  a 
pleasing  river  with  banks  running  up  from 
the  sea  to  slopes  up  the  Concrete  Wall  this 
advantage  was  fully  maintained  ”  [“  main¬ 
tained  ”  altered  to  “  lost  ”] — 

“Oh,  skip  all  that,”  said  Parson,  im¬ 
patiently;  “go  on  to  the  part  about 
Willow  Corner.” 

“About  a  mile  from  home  the  Oxford 
stroke  [“  stroke”  altered  to  “  Bloomfield  ”] 
spurted,  and  the  dark  blue  flag  [“dark 
blue”  altered  to  “School  House”]  once 
more  shot  ahead.  Gross  steering  by  Par¬ 
son,  who  I  allude  to  above,  who  steers  his 
boat  into  the  bank  and  breaks  rudder-line. 
It  is  ascertained  Fairbaim  and  others  are 
suspected.  After  this  a  ding-dong  race 
ensued  to  the  finish  where  eventually  the 
dark  [altered  to  “  light  ”]  blues  won  by  a 
foot  [altered  to  “  mile  ”]  Parrett’s  having 
given  in  owing  to  Parson  who  is  alluded, 
to  above.” 

“  Oh,  I  say,  this  is  a  drop  to  much,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  wrathful  Parson,  rising. 
“  I'll  pay  him  out  for  this,  see  if  I  don’t !  ” 

“  Don’t  be  an  asS,  Parson,”  said  Telson. 
“  Sit  down,  can’t  you  ?  You’ve  no  business 
to  look  at  his  diary  at  all,  you  know,  if  it 
comes  to  that.” 


Parson  sat  down  with  a  wrathful  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  Telson  proceeded. 

“We  shall  not  see  a  new  race  as  I  hear 
Riddell  and  Bloomfield  declining.  I  spoke 
to  Parson  who  completely  repents.  He 
suspects  Telson  whom  he  ascertains  is  the 
one  to  do  it.  It  is  gross.  How  many 
things  go  wrong.  Wyndham  hath  not 
found  his  knife  he  requested  me  had  I  seen 
it.  I  answered  nay,  not  so.  I  have  com¬ 
posed  these  verses  which  I  will  set  down 
here  as  they  may  recall  the  past : — 

“My  name  is  Norval  [altered  to  “Bosher”].  on  the 
Grampian  [altered  to  “  Willoughby  "  ]  hills 
My  father  [altered  to  “  Doctor  Patrick”]  fed  his 
flocks  [altered  to  “  boys  ”  ].” 

“Well,”  said  Telson,  as  he  closed  the 
thrilling  narrative,  and  tossed  it  back  to 
King,  “  I  never  thought  Bosher  was  up  to 
much,  but  I  didn’t  know  he  was  a  down¬ 
right  lunatic.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  King.  “  It’s 
not  so  bad.  I  tried  to  keep  a  diary  once, 
but  I  could  never  find  anything  to  say.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  BosHer ’s  not  hard  up  in 
that  line,”  said  Telson,  laughing.  “  But, 
I  say,  we  ought  to  give  it  to  him  back 
somehow.” 

“  I’ll  give  it  to  him  back  pretty  hot !  ” 
exclaimed  Parson.  “  I  vote  we  burn  the 
wretched  thing.” 

“  Oh,  you  can’t  do  that.  You’d  better 
smuggle  it  back  into  his  study  somehow, 
King,  without  his  knowing.” 

“  All  serene,”  said  King,  pocketing  the 
book.  “  Hallo  !  who’s  this  coming  P  ” 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  sound  of  hurry¬ 
ing  footsteps  in  the  passage  outside,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  door  opened 
and  revealed  none  other  than  the  senti¬ 
mental  author  of  Bosher’s  diary  himself. 

Just  at  present,  and  luckily  for  him,  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  sentimental 
mood ;  his  face  was  a  little  scared  and 
mysterious-looking  as  he  hurriedly  stepped 
into  the  room  and  shut  the  door  after 
him. 

“  Look  out,  I  say  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  the 
Welchers  are  coming  !  ” 

This  magic  announcement  dispelled  in  a 
moment  whatever  resentment  may  have 
lurked  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  three 
students  on  account  of  the  diary.  In  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger  like  this, 
with  the  common  enemy,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  very  door,  they  were  all  friends  and 
brothers  at  once. 

“Where?  How  do  you  know?”  de¬ 
manded  the  three. 

“  I  was  looking  for  a  book  I  had  lost,” 
said  Bosher,  “in  the  Big  near  our  door, 
and  I  heard  Cusack  tell  Pilbury  to  wait 
till  he  went  and  saw  if  the  coast  was  clear. 
So  they’ll  be  here  directly.” 

“Jolly  lucky  you  heard  them,”  said 
Parson.  “  What  shall  we  do  ?” 

There  was  a  slight  interval  for  reflection, 
and  then  Telson  said, 

“  Fancy  the  jug  dodge  is  about  the  best. 
They  won’t  be  up  to  it,  eh  ?  ” 

This  proposal  seemed  to  meet  with 
general  approval,  and  as  time  was  precious 
Parson’s  tin  jug,  full  of  water,  was  forth¬ 
with  hoisted  adroitly  over  the  door,  and 
delicately  adjusted  with  nail  and  twine  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  door  should  be  the 
signal  for  its  tilting  over  and  disgorging 
its  contents  on  the  head  of  the  luckless  in¬ 
truder.  It  was  such  an  old  method  of 
warfare  that  the  conspirators  really  felt 
half  ashamed  to  fall  back  upon  it,  only 
time  was  short  and  the  enemy  might  come 
any  moment.  As  an  additional  precaution, 


also,  a  piece  of  the  twine  was  stretched 
across  the  doorway  about  three  inches 
from  the  ground,  with  the  considerate 
purpose  of  tripping  up  the  expected  visitors. 
And  to  complete  the  preparations,  each  of  • 
the  besieged  armed  himself  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  weapon  wherewith  to  greet  the 
intruders,  and  thus  accoutred  sat  down 
and  waited  the  event  with  serene  minds. 

The  event  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Before  many  minutes  a  stealthy  footstep 
was  heard  outside,  which  it  was  easy  to 
guess  belonged  to  the  spy  of  the  attacking 
party.  Parson  motioned  to  the  others  to 
be  silent,  and  seated  himself  at  his  table, 
with  a  book  before  him,  in  full  view  of  the 
keyhole.  The  little  manoeuvre  evidently 
told,  for  the  footsteps  were  heard  stealthily 
hurrying  away,  ana  the  watchers  knew  the 
main  body  would  soon  be  here. 

It  seemed  no  time  before  the  approach¬ 
ing  sounds  gladdened  their  expectant  ears. 
The  invaders  were  evidently  walking  in 
step  and  trying  to  imitate  the  heavy  walk 
of  some  senior,  so  as  to  give  no  suspicion 
of  their  purpose. 

The  besieged  smiled  knowingly  at  one 
another,  glanced  up  at  the  suspended  jug, 
and  then  softly  rising  with  their  weapons 
at  the  “ready,”  calmly  awaited  the 
assault. 

Whoever  knew  a  set  of  Parrett’s  juniors 
caught  napping  ?  The  Welchers  would 
have  to  be  a  precious  deal  more  cunning 
than  this  if  they  expected  to  score  off 
them  ! 

The  footsteps  advanced  and  reached  the 
door.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  the  handle 
turned,  Parson  gave  the  signal,  and  next 
moment — Mr.  Parrett  entered  the  study  1 

As  he  opened  the  door  the  jug  overhead, 
true  to  its  mechanism,  tilted  forward  and 
launched  a  deluge  of  water  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  ill-starred  master,  just 
as  he  tripped  forward  over  the  string  and  fell 
prone  into  the  apartment,  while  at  the  same 
instant,  accompanied  by  a  loud  howl,  one 
sponge,  two  slippers,  and  a  knotted  towel 
flew  into  his  face  and  completed  his  demo¬ 
lition  ! 

What  Mr.  Parrett’s  reflections  may  have 
been  during  the  few  seconds  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed  no  one  ever  found  out. 
But,  whatever  they  were,  it  is  safe  to  say 
they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
horror  and  terror  of  the  youthful  male¬ 
factors  as  they  looked  on  and  saw  what 
they  had  done. 

With  a  cry  almost  piteous  in  its  agony, 
they  rushed  towards  him  and  lifted  him, 
dripping  and  bruised  as  he  was,  to  his 
feet,  gazing  at  him  with  looks  of  speech¬ 
less  supplication,  and  feeling  crushed  with 
all  the  guilt  of  actual  murderers. 

It  spoke  volumes  for  Mr.  Parrett’s  self- 
control  that,  instead  of  sitting  and  gaping 
foolishly  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  or  in¬ 
stead  of  suddenly  hitting  out  right  and  left, 
as  others  would  have  done,  he  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  proceeded  quietly  to  dry 
his  face  while  he  collected  his  scattered 
thoughts. 

At  length  he  said,  “  Are  these  elaborate 
preparations  usually  kept  up  here  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  sir  !  ”  cried  Parson,  in  tones  of 
misery.  “Indeed,  sir,  we  never  expected 
you.  We  expected —  ” 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  fresh  noise 
without — this  time  the  real  enemy,  who, 
little  guessing  what  was  going  on  within, 
halted  a  moment  outside  before  com¬ 
mencing  proceedings.  Then,  with  a  simul¬ 
taneous  war-whoop,  they  half  opened 
the  door,  and,  without  entering  them¬ 
selves,  projected  into  the  centre  of  the 
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room — a  bottle  !  Pilbury  and  Cusack  bad 
not  studied  natural  science  for  nothing ! 

The  strange  projectile  smashed  to  atoms 
as  it  fell,  and  at  the  same  instant  there 
arose  a  stench  the  like  of  -which  the 
nose  of  'Willoughby  had  never  known 
before. 

Mr.  Parrett  and  the  boys  choked  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  door,  but  the  enemy 
were  hanging  on  to  the  handle  in  full 
force,  and  it  was  at  least  two  minutes 
before  the  almost  suffocated  Parson  could 
gasp,  “  Open  the  door  !  do  you  hear  ?  Mr. 
Parrett ’s  here  ;  let  him  out.” 

“  Won’t  wash,  my  boy  !  ”  cried  a  mock¬ 
ing  voice — “  won’t  wash  !  Wait,  a  bit, 
we’ve  got  another  bottle  for  you  when 
you’re  quite  ready  !  ” 

“  Let  me  out,  boys  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Parrett 
as  well  as  he  could  for  choking  and  hold¬ 
ing  his  nose. 

“  Tell  you  it  won’t  wash,  my  boy  !  ”  cried 
the  insulting  voice  outside.  “Try  again! 
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Have  a  little  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Jolly  stuff,  isn’t  it  P  Hold  on,  you  fellows, 
while  I  chuck  it  in  !  ” 

The  idea  of  another  bottle  was  more 
than  any  one  could  endure. 

Mr.  Parrett  groaned  and  cleared  his 
throat  for  another  summons,  but  Parson 
was  before  him. 

“  I  say,”  cried  he,  in  positively  piteous 
tones,  “  we  give  in.  I’ll  apologise,  any¬ 
thing — do  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  Eh — go  down  on  your  knees,  then,” 
cried  the  enemy. 

“  I  am,”  said  Parson. 

“Is  he  ?  the  rest  of  you  ?  is  he  on  his 
knees  ?  both  of  them  ?  ” 

“Yes  he  is,”  cried  Bosher.  “Honour 
bright.” 

‘  ‘  Well  then,  say  1  I’m  a  wretched  cad,  and 
a  funk,  and  a  sneak,  and  I  knuckle  under 
and  will  never  do  it  any  more.’  ” 

“  I’m  a  wretched  cad,”  gasped  Parson, 
choking  with  shame,  anger,  and  sul¬ 


phuretted  hydrogen,  “  and  a  funk,  and  a 
sneak,  and  I  knuckle  under  and  will  never 
do  it  any  more.” 

“  Now  all  the  rest  of  you  say  it!” 

Telson,  Bosher,  and  King  obeyed,  one 
after  the  other. 

“  Is  that  all  of  you  ?  ” 

“Yes”  said  Parson,  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  Mr.  Parrett  having  to  go 
through  the  ordeal.  “Telson,  Bosher, 
King,  and  I  are  the  only  boys  here.” 

“All  serene,”  cried  the  jubilant  voice 
outside  ;  “  open  the  door,  you  fellows  !  ” 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  which 
followed ! 

Mr.  Parrett  hurried  out  of  the  room  the 
moment  the  door  was  open,  merely  turning 
to  say, 

“  Come  to  me  all  of  you  at  seven  to¬ 
morrow  morning!” 

And  then  with  his  handkerchief  still  over 
his  mouth  he  hurried  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC-LANTERN. 


ow  take  the  piece  of  wood  that  is  to  be  used  1 
for  the  front  of  the  lantern  and  draw  a  pencil 
line  across  it,  two  inches  from  the  top  end,  and 
then  cross  the  other  part  with  pencil  lines  (Fig. 


Fig.  2. 


2),  as  you  did  the  top,  and  with  the  compasses, 
open  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  make  a  circle  as 
before,  and  cut  it  out.  Now  take  the  piece  of 
wood  to  be  used  for  the  right  side  of  the  lantern 
and  mark  it  thus  (Fig.  3).  Draw  lines  across 


each  end  two  inches  from  the  edges,  and  along 
the  sides  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  edges. 
Cut  out  the  middle  portion  evenly  up  to  the 
lines.  This  will  form  the  door,  and  if  you  have 
cut  the  piece  out  with  a  keyhole  saw  it  will  do 
to  he  fastened  on  with  hinges.  If  not,  you  must 
make  another  piece  for  the  door.  Now,  round 
the  bottom  of  the  two  sides  and  back,  bore  holes 
with  a  half-inch  centrebit.  These  holes  must 
be  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the 
hole  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Three  in  the 
back  piece  and  four  in  each  side  will  be  enough. 
These  holes  are  to  supply  air  for  the  lamp.  Now 
you  will  want  some  sheet  tin  to  line  the  lantern 
with.  This  you  must  buy.  Get  two  and  a 
half  sheets  of  thin,  and  two  and  a  half  of  very 
stout.  The  thin  will  be  threepence  each,  the 
stout  sixpence  each.  Cut  pieces  fiom  the  thin 
tin  to  line  the  lantern  with— two  pieces  eight 
inches  by  ten  inches,  two  pieces  five  by  eight, 
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one  piece  five  by  ten,  and  one  piece  five  by 
eleven.  Punch  holes  all  round  each  of  these 
pieces.  This  can  be  done  with  the  sharp  end  of 
a  file.  Put  the  tin  in  its  place  on  the  top, 
front,  and  right  side,  and  mark  on  it,  through 
the  holes,  their  exact  size,  and  cut  the  tin 
away  a  little  larger  than  the  holes.  Now  you 
can  put  the  linings  in  their  places  and  fasten 
on  with  small  tacks.  Those  used  by  uphol¬ 
sterers  are  the  best.  The  tin  at  sides,  back,  and 
front  is  cut  short,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  holes  at 
the  bottom.  The  tin  can  he  easily  cut  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors.  When  all  the  parts  are 
lined  you  can  glue  the  joints  and  put  the  body 
together,  fastening  with  small  brads.  This  can 
now  be  put  on  one  side  to  dry  and  set  firm,  as 
we  shall  next  set  to  work  to  make  the  stage  and 
nozzle.  The  door  must  be  lined  with  tin. 

Before  you  can  do  so  you  must  get  your  lenses 
and  reflector.  These  will  cost  you  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  lantern  twice  over.  The 
lenses  will  he  10s.  6d.,  and  the  reflector  2s.  The 
best  place  to  get  them  is  at  Millikin  and 
Lawley’s,  165,  Strand.  Ask  for,  or  write  for, 
a  pair  of  lenses  for  No.  6a  lantern,  three  and 
a  half  inches,  and  a  four-inch  reflector.  First 
of  all  we  must  set  the  lenses.  Take  the  largest, 
and  cut  a  strip  of  thin  tin  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  go  right  round  the  lens  and 
lap  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  best  way  to 
measure  this  is  with  a  piece  of  paper,  cut  into 
a  strip  and  passed  round  the  lens,  and  cut 
to  the  exact  length  of  the  circumference 
of  it.  Place  this  paper  on  your  tin  and 
cut  the  latter  an  eighth  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  paper.  You  must  now  solder  the  ends 
of  this  strip  of  fin  together  to  make  a  ring.  To 
do  this  you  must  have  a  soldering  hit,  and  as 
this  is  always  useful  you  had  better  buy  one. 

There  is  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  Princes  Street 
and  Oxford  Street,  Oxford  Circus,  where  they 
have  them  on  cards,  with  some  solder,  for  a 
shilling.  You  cannot  do  better  than  get  one 
of  these  cards.  The  next  tiling  is  to  get  some 
zinc  cuttings.  These  can  be  got  at  the  plumber’s.. 
Get  four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid  (spirits  of 
salts) ;  put  this  into  a  bottle  and  put  some  zinc 
into  it.  When  it  has  done  effervescing  put  some 
more  zinc  in  ;  and  if  it  begins  again,  wait  till  it 
lias  done,  and  then  put  some  more  zinc.  Keep 
doing  this  till  it  does  not  effervesce  when  you 
put  fresh  zinc.  Now  shake  it  well  and  stand  it 
by  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  into  another  bottle,  cork  it,  and  put 
it  by  for  use.  This  is  chloride  of  zinc,  and  is 
poison ;  it  is  used  to  rub  on  the  metals  to  be 
soldered  to  make  the  solder  How  freely. 


Take  a  small  piece  of  clean  tin,  put  on  it  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  in 
this  put  a  small  piece  of  solder.  Put  the  bit 
in  the  fire  to  get  hot — but  not  red-hot.  When 
hot  rub  the  point  with  a  file  till  it  is  bright, 
and  put  it  on  the  solder,  which  will  immediately 
flow  and  cover  the  point  of  the  bit.  This  is 
called  tinning  the  bit,  and  must  always  he  done 
when  the  hit  gets  red-hot,  as  that  burns  off  the 
tinning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KNOTS  AND  CORDAGE. 

(See  page  245.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper 
we  gave,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  series  of 
descriptive  articles  on  “  Knots  and  Cordage, 
which,  commencing  in  No.  64,  extended  over 
several  weeks,  and  pretty  fully  explained  the- 
knots  more  generally  used.  In  volume  in.  we- 
returned  to  the  subject,  with  illustrations  of  the 
more  useful  knots  and  ties  employed  in  fishing 
and  fishing-tackle  making  (see  No.  106);  and  we 
now  once  more  recur  to  the  interesting  theme 
by  giving  sketches  of  a  few  more  or  less  valuable 
knots  and  ties  which  our  artists  have  not  already 
figured  : — 

1.  Knot  for  fastening  boat’s  painter. 

2.  Hitch  over  bar. 

3.  Sailor’s  knot. 

4.  Treble  lark's  head. 

5.  Granny’s  knot  under  a  strain. 

6.  Flemish  knot. 

7.  Double -looped  lark’s  head. 

8.  Fisherman’s  knot  commenced. 

9.  „  „  finished. 

10.  Shortening,  or  sheepshank. 

11.  Double  hitch. 

12.  Double  chain. 

13.  Running  knot  with  two  ends. 

14.  Dogshank. 

15.  Bowline  knot  for  sitting  in. 

16.  Running  knot  fixed  by  Flemish  knot. 

17.  Slip  clinch  to  sailor's  knot. 

18.  Double  twist  knot  (will  hold  by  itself). 

19.  Shortening  knot. 

20.  Capstan  knot. 

21.  Double  builder’s  hitch. 

22.  Clove  hitch. 

23.  Double-looped-in  bight  of  rope. 

24.  Shortening  by  loops  and  turns. 

25.  Method  of  joining  two  ropes. 

26.  P^everse  knot. 

27.  Method  of  lashing  hawser. 

28.  True  lover's  knot. 

29.  Finishing  end  of  rope. 

30.  Two  round  turns  and  two  half' hitches  lashed,. 


Knots  and  Cordage.— 35.  244. 
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FOE  JAMES  OE  GEOEGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  m.a., 

Author  of  “Talcs  of  Charlton  School,"  “Schoolboy  Honour;’  etc. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 


There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Peneshurst 
that  day.  All  the  afternoon  the  Blues 
paraded  the  streets,  shouting  and  singing 
songs  of  triumph,  all  the  more  vociferously 
because  the  escape  from  defeat  had  been 
so  narrow  and  unexpected.  Sir  Everard 
himself  and  his  friends  were  almost  equally 
elated.  A  message  had  been  brought 
down  to  them  at  the  White  Hart,  a  little 
before  twelve  o’clock,  announcing  what 
had  taken  place.  They  had  been  sitting 
in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  schooling  them¬ 
selves  to  bear  the  disappointment  as  philo¬ 
sophically  as  they  could.  They  started  up 
instantly  with  life  renewed,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  they  were  parading  the 
streets,  responding  to  the  acclamations  of 
their  friends.  Bat  none  of  the  party  were 
so  delighted  as  the  boys.  They  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  bearing  their  part  in 
the  demonstrations  of  all  kinds  with  which 
the  mob  was  celebrating  their  victory — 
processions,  bonfires,  aud  drinking  of 
healths  round  beer-barrels  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  till  a  late  hour  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  They  perpetrated  a  thousand  extra¬ 
vagances,  which  at  another  time  would 
certainly  have  involved  them  in  trouble 
with  the  authorities,  and  which  their 
fathers  and  tutors— themselves  engaged  at 
a  great  Blue  supper — unfortunately  did  not 
hear  of  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
interfere.  They  sent  for  a  cask  of  wine 
from  one  of  the  neighbouring  inns,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  crowd,  only  requiring 
them  in  return  to  drink  a  series  of  toasts — 
loyal  toasts  they  called  them,  though  the 
supporters  of  King  George’s  Government 
would  probably  have  characterised  them 
by  a  different  epithet ;  they  sang  J acobite 
songs,  and  shouted  Jacobite  sentiments, 
and  predicted  the  success  of  the  Jacobite 
arms,  the  mob  growing  more  and  more 
boisterous  in  their  applause,  until  Hugh 
himself  began  to  perceive  that  he  had  gone 
far  enough,  and  proposed  an  adjournment 
to  Greaves’s  house.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  Holmes  and  Darnell,  and  one  or  two 
others  who  had  fought  somewhat  shy  of 
the  uproar  in  the  streets,  but  were  greatly 
delighted  nevertheless  at  the  result. 

“I  suppose  your  father  is  greatly 
pleased,  isn’t  he,  Aubrey  ?  ”  asked  Mos- 
tyn,  when  they  were  all  seated  round  the 
table  in  Charlie’s  room;  “I  couldn’t  get 
near  him  all  the  afternoon  to  wish  him 


joy,  but  I  thought  he  looked  .  pleased 
enough.” 

“Yes,  he  is  greatly  pleased,”  said 
Aubrey.  “He  didn’t  fancy  being  beaten 
by  a  fellow  like  Warton  at  all.  I  was 
there  when  the  message  from  Driscoll 
came  in,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was 
more  astonished  or  delighted.” 

“  He’ll  do  something  for  Joel,  I  expect,” 
said  Mostyn. 

“  He  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
Charlie,  I  think,”  observed  Maynard, 
laughing.  “  It  was  you  who  first  thought 
of  the  marriage.  He  owes  his  seat  to 
you.” 

“I  don’t  want  anything  done  for  me,” 
said  Mostyn,  “  unless,  by  the  way,  Sir 
Everard  would  give  us  a  grand  ball  at  the 
White  Hart,  with  a  jolly  supper  after¬ 
wards.  That  would  be  a  capital  wind-up 
to  this  business  !  ” 

“  I  dare  say  he’d  give  it  if  you  asked  him, 
Charlie,”  said  Holmes.  “  As  for  Joel,  he’s 
done  something  for  him  already.  He  has 
made  him  one  of  his  keepers — Joel ’s  a 
crack  shot,  you  know — he  Has  made  him 
one  of  his  keepers  in  Dan  Bipley’s  room. 
Dan  is  gone  off  to  Scotland,  they  say.” 

“What,  to  join  the  Prince’s  army?” 
asked  Maynard.  “  I  shouldn’t  think  he’d 
find  it  very  easy  to  get  there.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Mostyn. 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  the  roads  are  guarded — 
the  bridges,  and  all  that,  you  know.  They 
wouldn’t  let  people  pass  unless  they  knew 
something  about  them.  They  might  be 
going  to  join  the  Highlanders,  you  see.” 

“Well,  so  one  would  have  thought,” 
said  Mostyn  ;  “  but  I  heard  my  father  say 
that  everywhere,  except  at  Carlisle,  the 
roads  are  quite  open  ;  any  one  might  ride 
over  the  Northumbrian  moors  straight  into 
Scotland.  King  George’s  soldiers  were  so 
frightened  by  the  Highlanders  at  Preston 
that  they’ve  all  retreated  a  long  way  to 
the  south.  But  about  Dan  Eipley.  Has 
he  gone  to  join  the  Scotch  army,  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know;  but  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he  had,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Anyhow,  he  is  gone,  and  Joel  has  got 
his  place.  ” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,”  said  MoBtyn, 
“though  I  shan’t  get  a  servant  I  like  so 
well.  But  as  for  your  father  giving  this 
ball,  Aubrey,  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  I  shouldn’t  like  him  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  it.  He’ll  have  a  good  long  bill 
to  pay  as  it  is,  I  expect.” 

“  You  are  right,  Charlie,”  said  De  Clif¬ 
ford.  “  But  the  ball  would  be  great  fun, 
nevertheless.  Look  here,  why  shouldn’t 
we  give  it — we,  the  Gentlemen  Commoners 
of  St.  Michael’s  College  ?  It  is  nothing 
but  what  has  often  been  done  before.  Our 
predecessors  did  it  five  years  ago,  you 
know,  when  Lord  liydesdale  was  made 
lord-lieutenant.” 

“I  remember  it,”  said  Maynard,  “though 
it  was  before  I  came  here.  Well,  I  agree 
with  Hugh  ;  it  will  bo  a  capital  thing  to 
do,  and  we  might  manage  it  very  well.  I 
suppose  we  should  not  have  much  to  pay 
for  the  room,  should  we  ?  ” 


“  We  should  have  nothing  at  all  to  pay,”' 
said  Holmes.  “My  father  engaged  the 
whole  of  the  inn  for  the  business  of  the 
election  up  to  the  end  of  next  week,  and  I 
heard  Tim  Driscoll  say  he  should  have  no 
need  of  the  big  room  after  Saturday.  So 
of  course  we  might  use  it.” 

‘ 1  And  we  could  have  the  services  of  the 
band  too,  I  suppose  ?  ”  suggested  Darnell. 

“And  the  band  too;”  assented  Holmes. 
“  No  one  had  any  idea  that  the  poll  would 
close  so  soon,  and  the  Wartonites  would 
never  have  allowed  it  if  they  had  not  fully 
expected  to  win.” 

“Well,  if  we  could  have  the  room  and 
the  music  for  nothing,”  said  Maynard, 
“  there  would  be  only  the  supper  to  pay 
for.  That  wouldn’t  cost  us,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  above  three  or  four  guineas  apiece, 
and  I  suppose  we  can  pay  that.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Harry  Darnell ;  “  but 
I  don’t  suppose  the  supper  would  cost  that. 
We  might  get  a  good  deal  of  it  from  home 
— the  wine,  for  instance.  My  father,  I  am 
sure,  would  give  us  a  dozen  or  so  for  the 
purpose  willingly  enough.” 

“  And  the  fruit,”  added  Grantley,, 
“  there’s  quantities  of  it  at  Hangerton — 
grapes  and  melons  and  pears.” 

“So  would  my  father,”  said  Maynard. 
“  Really,  this  is  a  splendid  idea  of  yours, 
Charlie — almost  as  good  as  Joel  Spratt’s 
wedding.” 

“It’s  first-rate!”  said  Hugh.  “But 
the  main  thing,  after  all,  is  to  make  sure 
the  people  would  come.” 

“Come?  of  course  they  would!  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Maynard.  “  They’ll  come,  and 
gladly  too.  I  should  like  to  see  Maurice’s 
face  when  he  hears  of  it !  ” 

“  I  don’t  mean  the  Peneshurst  people,” 
rejoined  De  Clifford.  “No.,.doubt  they 
would  come,  but  they  wouldn’t  of  them¬ 
selves  make  up  much  of  a  ball.” 

“I’ll  go  over  and  ask  my  mother  to 
bring  my  sisters,”  said  Mostyn.  “They 
were  away  at  the  time  of  the  Baptists’ 
ball,  but  they  are  at  home  now.” 

‘  ‘  I  think  1  can  answer  for  all  our  party,” 
said  Aubrey;  “they’ll  feel  bound  to  be 
there.” 

“  Will  Mrs.  Darnell  and  Mrs.  Grantley 
attend  and  bring  Honoria  and  Aurelia  ?  ” 
asked  De  Clifford.  “  The  ball  wouldn’t  be 
half  the  fun  without  them.” 

“  I  can’t  answer  for  Honoria,”  said 
Harry,  laughing.  “  She  wants  to  go  off 
somewhere  at  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

I  don’t  know  where,  but  she  is  much  set 
upon  it,  and  Aurelia  is  to  go  with  her.  I’ll 
try  to  stop  her,  and  perhaps  for  a  matter 
of  this  kind  I  might  succeed  in  persuading 
her.  As  for  Aurelia,  Tom  must  answer 
for  her,  not  I.” 

“  And  that’s  more  than  I  can  do,  I’m 
sure,”  said  Grantley.  “  Look  here,  Hugh, 
no  one  is  so  likely  to  persuade  her  as  you. 
You  are  a  prime  favourite  with  both  her 
and  Honoria.  We’ll  go  over  with  you  if 
you  like,  and  back  up  what  you  say.  Isn’t 
that  best,  Harry  ?  ” 

“I  think  so,  certainly,”  said  Darnell. 

“  Will  you  go  over  with  us  to  Croome  and. 
Hangerton  to-morrow,  Hugh  ?  ” 
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“  Oh  yes,  of  course,”  responded  De 
Clifford.  “  I  really  don’t  know  that  I’m 
more  likely  to  influence  the  ladies  than 
you  are.  but  I’ve  no  objection  in  life  to 
try.” 

On  the  following  morning  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  school  was  over,  the  three  boys 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  Hanger- 
ton,  where  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  not  only  Mrs.  Grantley,  but  Lady 
Rydesdale  and  Mrs.  Darnell  also,  the  two 
last-named  ladies  having  visited  their 
neighbour  to  exchange  congratulations  on 
Sir  Everard’s  success,  as  well  as  such  on-dits 
of  the  election  as  had  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Hugh  arrived  at  a  most  auspicious 
moment ;  the  ladies  had  just  been  agreeing 
that  some  public  notice  ought  to  be  taken 
of  the  important  victory  which  had  been 
gained,  and  Hugh’s  proposal  exactly  met 
their  views.  It  was,  moreover,  generally 
known  that  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
election  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
Hugh  and  his  friends.  It  was  only  fair 
that  this  should  receive  some  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  His  suggestion  therefore  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  favour.  Not  only  did  the 
ladies  promise  to  attend  with  all  their 
daughters,  Honoria  and  Aurelia  being  kept 
at  home  for  the  special  purpose,  but  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  cellars 
and  hothouses  of  Edburton,  Croome,  and 
Hangerton  was  placed  at  their  service. 

The  boys  mounted  their  horses  for  their 
ride  back  in  high  glee,  conversing  as  they 
went  on  the  various  preliminaries  of  the 
ball,  which  had  still  to  be  arranged.  As 
they  turned  into  the  high  road  near  the 
gate  of  Wyndford  Park,  their  attention 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  person,  a  young 
man  apparently,  who  came  out  from  be¬ 
hind  a  large  shrub  on  the  edge  of  Wynd¬ 
ford  Copse,  and  hurried  up  to  them,  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  parcel  of  some  kind  to  De 
Clifford. 

“What  is  this  ?  ”  asked  Hugh,  drawing 
rein.  “Is  the  packet  intended  forme?” 
He  looked  hard,  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
messenger.  The  face  and  figure  of  the 
latter  were  almost  hidden  by  a  cloak  and 
flapped  hat ;  but  Hugh,  though  unable  to 
recognise  him,  felt  sure  that  the  new¬ 
comer  was  no  stranger  to  him. 

“  Is  this  intended  for  me  ?  ”  he  repeated, 
noticing  that  the  person  addressed  had 
made  no  answer,  but  had  simply  bent  his 
head,  as  if  in  assent.  He  now  bowed 
again,  and  retreating  as  quickly  as  he  had 
advanced,  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Hugh 
opened  the  paper,  which  contained  a  letter 
and  another  enclosure.  He  glanced  at  the 
address  on  the  first  of  these.  “  For  the 
Honourable  Hugh  de  Clifford.  Head  with 
care  and  dispatch — above  all,  alone.”  The 
handwriting  was  unusually  clear,  and  the 
spelling  accurate — a  somewhat  rar’e  accom¬ 
plishment  in  those  times.  It  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  a  person  of 
education  and  refinement.  He  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  injunction. 

“Will  you  two  mind  riding  on?”  he 
said.  “  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  rejoin  you 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  here  is  something  to 
which  I  ought  to  attend.” 

His  companions  looked  a  little  surprised, 
but  complied  in  silence,  and  rode  on  at  a 
leisurely  pace,  every  now  and  then  looking 
back  to  see  if  Hugh  was  following.  But 
they  passed  Grover’s  Heath,  and  entered 
on  F’eneshurst  Common,  and  presently  the 
spire  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  came  in  sight, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  At  last, 
when  they  were  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  row  of  cottages  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  town,  two  or  three  men, 


carrying  staves,  and  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  constables,  started  out  of  the 
hedge,  and  called  upon  them  to  stop.  The 
boys  complied,  looking  a  good  deal  as¬ 
tonished.  Their  surprise  evidently  was 
shared  by  the  person  who  was  in  command 
of  the  party,  for  he  instantly  exclaimed, 

1  ‘  There  must  be  a  mistake  ;  neither 
of  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  is  Mr.  -  de 
Clifford.” 

“No,”  returned  Harry,  “my  name  is 
Darnell,  and  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Grantley;  you  ought  to  know  me,  Stephen 
Brand.  At  all  events,  I  know  you.” 

“We  were  told  we  should  meet  Mr.  de 
Clifford,”  said  Brand1  “has  lie  not  been 
with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  returned  Harry;  “he  rode  out 
with  us  to  Hangerton,  two  or  three  hours 
ago,  and  he  started  with  us  on  our  return ; 
but  he  stopped  behind  on  his  way.” 

“What  made  him  leave  your  company, 
and  where  did  he  part  from  you  ?  ” 

Harry  Darnell  looked  hard  at  his  ques¬ 
tioner.  These  repeated  inquiries,  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  put,  suggested  the 
notion  that  these  fellows  might  want  his 
schoolfellow  for  some  uupleasant  purpose. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  right  you  have  to 
put  these  questions  to  me,  Mr.  Brand,”  he 
answered,  “and  until  I  know  that,  I  shan’t 
answer  any  more  of  your  inquiries.” 

“  You  will  take  the  consequences  if  you 
refuse,”  returned  Brand,  in  a  more  per¬ 
emptory  tone.  “I  warn  you  that  my 
orders  are  to  arrest  a  person  charged  with 
disaffection  and  treason  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government  $  and  if  you  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  him,  you  render  yourself  liable  to  a 
serious  charge.” 

“  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
him,”  said  Harry.  “I  tell  you  that  the 
person  after  whom  you  inquire  left  us 
suddenly  between  this  and  Hangerton.  I 
don’t  know  why  he  left  us,  nor  where  he 
has  gone,  and  I  wish  you  good  morning.” 

He  struck  his  horse  with  his  whip  and 
rode  on,  followed  by  Grantley. 

His  questioner  evidently  thought  it  was 
no  use  to  attempt  detaining  the  lads.  He 
waited  till  he  was  joined  by  another  of  his 
party,  who  had  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
then  they  all  returned  together  towards 
Peneshurst. 

Meanwhile,  Hugh,  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  directions  given  him,  turned  his 
horse’s  head  aside  into  the  wood  and  rode 
on  until  he  had  reached  an  open  spot 
among  the  trees.  Then  he  opened  the 
letter.  It  was  written  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  superscription,  and  was  as  follows  : 

“  You  are  in  great  danger.  Do  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Peneshurst,  as  you  value  your 
liberty  and  perhaps  your  life.  A  warrant 
has  been  signed  by  the  mayor  for  your 
arrest.  Some  remarks  you  made  in  public 
yesterday,  after  the  close  of  the  poll,  have 
been  alleged  against  you.  Escape  while 
you  can.  In  the  enclosed  packet  you  will 
find  money  enough  to  take  you  to  France. 
Should  you  wish  hereafter  to  repay  this, 
the  means  of  doing  so  will  at  some  time  or 
other  be  furnished  you.” 

“Some  remarks  made  in  public  yester¬ 
day!  ”  Well,  no  doubt  Hugh  had  made  some 
remarks  in  public  which  he  himself  at  the 
time  had  felt  to  be  unwise,  and  wished  he 
could  have  recalled.  In  particular,  he  had 
proposed  as  a  toast,  “  Success  to  the  right¬ 
ful  cause.”  That  did  not  go  for  much, 
because  it  did  not  say  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  rightfid  cause.  But  then  he  had 
added,  “and  the  confusion  of  foreign 
tyrants.”  Yes,  he  had  certainly  given  that 


toast,  and  he  remembered  that  it  had  been 
uproariously  responded  to.  But  the  words 
were  uttered  without  any  serious  meaning, 
and  such  expressions  were  common  enough 
among  lads  of  his  age  and  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  paying 
heed  to  them.  Nor  did  they,  in  themselves, 
amount  to  treason.  James  might  as  well 
be  designated  1  ‘  foreign  tyrant ”  as  George, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Stay,,j  though. 
Had  not  the  expression  been  “German 
tyrants,”  not  “  foreign;  ”  and  had  not  ho 
or  Edgar  Maynard  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  might  be  drubbed  soundly  by  the 
Scotch,  and  sent  packing  back  to  Hanover  ? 
He  was  afraid  that  he  did  recollect  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  at  all  events ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  to  be  taken  up  seriously  and  urged 
against  him,  might  be  made  out  as  treason. 

But  who  would  take  up  random  words 
like  these,  especially  during  the  licence  of 
a  contested  election,  and  make  them  the 
foundation  of  so  grave  a  charge  against  a 
lad  of  his  age  ?  It  must  have  been  old 
Warton,  he  supposed,  or  Jack  Warton 
perhaps.  They  had  been  stung  to  the 
quick  by  their  unexpected  defeat,  of  which 
Hugh  had  been  the  principal  cause,  and 
were  resolved  that  he  should  feel  the  weight 
of  their  vengeance.  That  must  be  it.  He 
would  have  certainly  thought  it  unlikely 
that  either  father  or  son  would  show  a 
spirit  of  this  kind,  for  though  they  were 
undoubtedly  determined  enemies,  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  ungenerous.  Still, 
there  was  no  saying  how  far  political  ani¬ 
mosity  and  personal  pique  might  carry 
them ;  and  if  Mr.  Warton  was  the  enemy 
who  had  resolved  on  his  disgrace  and  ruin, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  wise  for  Hugh  to 
stay  and  defy  him.  He  would  like  to  do 
so,  no  doubt,  but  the  folly  of  such  a  course 
was  too  plain  for  even  Hugh  to  overlook. 
Mi1.  Warton  had  probably  infiuence  enough 
with  the  Government  to  induce  them  to 
order  a  public  prosecution.  He  would  be 
sent  up  to  London  and  detained  in  prison, 
and  a  Hanoverian  jury  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  find  him  guilty.  He  was  sensible 
that  his  family  history  would  weigh  heavily 
against  him.  In  any  case,  his  father  might 
be  exposed,  notwithstanding  his  helpless 
state,  to  grievous  annoyance  and  ill-usage. 
Bates  would  not  hesitate  at  any  step,  how¬ 
ever  brutal,  which  might  tend  to  further 
his  purposes.  No ;  he  could  see  plainly 
that  he  must  not  stay  in  Peneshurst,  he 
must  leave  it  at  once  while  he  could.  The 
men  charged  with  his  arrest  might  be  look¬ 
ing  out  for  him  at  that  very  moment ! 

But  whither  was  he  to  go  ?  To  France, 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter  suggested  ?  In 
that  case  he  must  cross  country  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  get  a  passage  in  a  smuggler’s 
vessel  to  Brest  or  Havre.  There  were 
plenty  of  these  sailing  every  day,  and  any 
one  of  them,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid 
down,  would  take  him  on  board  without 
asking  questions.  But  what  was  he  to  do 
in  France  when  he  got  there  ?  He  had  no 
relatives  or  connections  to  whom  he  could 
go  for  shelter  and  advice.  There  might 
be  still  some  of  his  father’s  old  companions 
in  arms  among  the  Jacobites  living  there. 
But  even  if  so,  he  could  produce  no  cre¬ 
dentials — no  letters  from  his  father.  He 
was  not  in  a  state  to  furnish  any.  Noi 
would  it  be  safe  for  Hugh  to  write  to  him. 
There  was  Lady  Betty,  to  be  sure.  If  he 
had  had  time  he  might  have  asked  her  foi 
letters,  which  would  at  once  have  openec 
to  him  a  career  in  France  in  the  service 
of  the  Stuarts.  “In  the  service  of  the 
Stuarts  !  ”  Why,  what  had  he  been  think¬ 
ing  of  all  this  time  ?  Why,  the  Stuart 
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banner  was  at  that  very  moment  displayed 
in  Scotland  !  Prince  Charles  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  scarce  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  needed  the  services  of  all  loyal 
Englishmen.  His  horse  would  take  him 
there,  it  might  be,  in  two  days,  and  what 
was  there  to  stop  him  P  He  had  heard 
quite  recently  that  there  was  nothing.  Yes, 
that  would  be  best.  He  would  ride  at  <?nce 
across  the  Northumbrian  moors  until  he 
reached  Scotland,  where  Prince  Charles 
would  gladly  welcome  him  for  his  father’s 
sake  and  for  Lady  Betty’s.  ‘  ‘  All  I  shall 
have  to  do,”  he  thought,  “  wiil  be  to  re¬ 
quest  to  take  service  under  another  name, 
or  they  may  be  harassing  and  distressing 
my  poor  father.” 

He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  when  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  in  the  high  road  at 
no  great  distance.  He  dismounted,  and, 
tying  his  steed  to  a  tree,  crept  cautiously 
to  the  edge  of  the  road.  Three  or  four 


men  were  there,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
and  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  some 
one,  being  engaged  in  examining  the 
horses’  hoof-marks  on  the  turf  by  the  road¬ 
side  as  they  advanced.  He  surmised  at 
once  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  himself, 
and  that  he  must  delay  liis  departure  until 
after  their  return  from  an  unsuccessful 
pursuit.  Fortunately  he  was  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so  only  from 
“Jack’s  Lair,”  where  he  might  find  shelter 
during  the  night,  and  set  out  in  the  early 
grey  of  the  morning.  Remounting,  he 
rode  with  all  speed  to  Wyndford  Pits,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enter  the  cottage 
unobserved. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  on  another 
question  occurred  to  him,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  had  no  time  to  take  any  account. 
"Who  could  be  the  writer  of  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  warning  ?  His  first  idea  had 
been  Lady  Betty.  But  Lady  Betty  would 
not  have  advised  him  to  take  refuge  in 


France,  but  in  Scotland ;  nor  did  the 
handwriting  in  the  least  degree  resemble 
hers.  Who,  then,  could  it  be  ?  Hugh  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  all  the  per¬ 
sons  likely  to  render  him  such  a  service.  It 
could  not,  of  course,  be  any  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  ;  they  would  have  spoken  to  him 
before  he  left  Peneshurst.  Honoria,  or 
Aurelia  ?  How  could  they  have  learnt  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ?  Besides,  they  too  would 
have  spoken  to  him  at  Hangerton.  Tim 
Driscoll  or  Maurice  O’Dwyer?  They,  again, 
would  have  gone  to  work  in  a  different 
way. 

After  half  an  hour  of  fruitless  specula¬ 
tion,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  a  closer 
examination  of  the  packet,  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  bestowed  no  more  than  a 
hasty  glance.  It  was,  he  found,  a  leather 
purse,  containing  about  twenty  guineas, 
partly  in  gold,  partly  in  notes.  This  dis¬ 
covery  only  increased  De  Clifford’s  per¬ 
plexity.  The  donor  of  the  purse  was  either 


some  one  very  greatly  devoted  to  him,  or 
very  rich,  so  that  such  a  sum  was  of  little 
consequence.  Who  was  there  among  his 
acquaintances  who  was  either  ? 

Suddenly  he  started  up.  “  I  have  it !  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “This  is  Miss  Warton’s 
handwriting.  I  thought  I  had  seen  it 
before.  I  remember  now  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  she  formed  some  of  the 
letters ;  and  the  messenger  who  delivered 
it  was  John  Warton  himself.  I  was  sure 
I  knew  his  eyes  and  figure,  though  he  had 
muffled  himself  up  so  closely.  They  have 
learned  accidentally,  from  some  one  in 
their  father’s  employ,  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  against  me,  and  though  they 
could  not  warn  me  openly,  have  taken  this 
mode  of  doing  so.  Well,  she  speaks  of  my 
repaying  them  some  day.  If  my  name  is 
Hugh  de  Clifford,  I  will  certainly  do  so  !  ” 
( To  be  continued.) 


“‘Is  the  packet  intended  for  me?’  said  Hugh.” 
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MORGAN’S  HEAD;  OR,  THE  TREASURE  CAVE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

By  James  Cox,  e.x., 

Author  of  “Nearly  Garottcd “How  I  Lost  my  Finger ,'  etc. 


IT  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  young 
ladies,  whom  we  left  standing  in  the 
verandah  at  Cool  Shade. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  Look  at  old  Sam  !  ”  said  Julia  to  her 
sister;  “  whatever  is  the  matter  with 
him  ?  ” 


begged  him  to  say  if  any  accident  had 
befallen  their  father. 

“Run,  dear  missies,  run,”  was  the  only 


After  their  father  had  ridden  out  of  I  Before  Amy  could  venture  a  remark 
sight  Julia  and  Amy  busied  themselves  for  i  Sam  rushed  into  the  verandah,  and,  catch- 
a  short  time  about  their  household  duties,  ing  hold  of  both  ladies  by  the  wrists,  ex- 
and,  these  completed,  were  on  the  point  of  claimed, 

seeking  a  cool  spot  on  the  shady  side  of  “Quick,  dear  missies,  quick!  run,  for 
the  house  where  they  could  catch  the  first  massy's  sake,  run  !  ” 

of  the  sea  breeze,  when  the  lost  Sam  The  two  ladies,  now  thoroughly  alarmed 
rushed  across  the  lawn  towards  them  re-  and  trembling  with  the  fear  that  sorne- 
gardless  of  flower-beds  or  anything  else.  [  thing  must  have  happened  to  the  custos, 


explanation.  “  See  dere  now,”  pointing 
to  the  flames  rising  from  the  village. 
“  Niggers  come  dis  way — kill  ebery  buccra 
— burn  ebery  house  !  ” 

“But  my  poor  father,”  shrieked  Amy, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  wringing  her  hands. 
“Come,  Julia,  we  must  go  to  him,”  said 
the  distracted  girl. 

“  No,  no  !  dear  missies  !  dis  way,  quick !  ” 
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The  faithful  fellow  thrust  them  before 
him,  and  then  suddenly  remembering  that 
there  was  a  small  desk  in  his  master’s  room 
which  he  thought  might-  contain  money  or 
valuables  that  would  prove  useful  to  the 
two  young'  ladies,  darted  back  into  the 
house,  and,  quickly  reappearing  with  it  in 
his  hands,  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
house  and  sought  the  shelter  of  the  bush. 

In  broken  sentences  the  old  servant  told 
the  poor  girls  of  his  midnight  adventure  at 
Bingo’s  store — how  he  had  heard  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  diabolical  plot,  of  his  seizure 
and  confinement  and  subsequent  escape — 
how  he  had  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
Court  House  to  warn  his  beloved  master, 
but  was  unable  to  get  there  in  time.  Here 
old  Sam  burst  into  tears. 

“Yes,  dear  missies,  soon  as  dat  rascal 
Bingo  left  the  store  dis  mornin’  tinking  he 
got  me  safe  enuff  in  de  cupboard  with  de 
bottles,  I  mash  de  door  down  wid  de 
bench,  and  off  old  Sam  run  clown  to  de 
Court  House  ;  but  old  Sam  too  late ;  all  de 
black  rascals  he  see  dere  dance  round  de 
place,  and  say,  ‘  Burn  de  white  trash  !  ’ 
Then  I  hear  dat  scoundrel  Bingo,  shout, 
‘  Who  come  wid  me  to  Cool  Shade  ?  ’  Den 
I  run  hack  tro’  de  wood,  and,  bress  God ! 
Sam  just  in  time. 

“  But  come,  Missy  Julia,  dere’s  no  time 
to  lose  ;  I  bear  dem  now.  Dis  way,  Missy 
Amy  !  No  place  safe  but  de  busb.” 

Onward  they  sped  through  the  tangled 
undergrowth  as  fast  as  their  trembling 
limbs  would  carry  them.  The  unexpected 
and  overwhelming  misfortune  that  had 
fallen  on  them  had  for  a  time  almost  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  senses.  Several  times 
the  girls  stopped  and  begged  Sam  to  let 
them  go  back  to  tlie  Court  Houseto  ascertain 
the  fate  of  their  father,  and  it  required  all 
Sam’s  eloquence  to  show  them  the  folly  of 
such  a  step.  Even  then  it  was  only  by 
telling  them  that  as  soon  as  be  had  placed 
them  in  security  he  would  himself  return 
to  the  bay  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
had  befallen  Mr.  De  la  Cour  that  he  was 
enabled  to  induce  them  to  continue  their 
journey. 

At  last  the  fugitives  reached  a  gully,  and 
descending  the  side  of  the  wood,  Saui  led 
the  way  along  the  bottom  until  he  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  cave. 

“Now,  my  dear  missies,  go  in  dere;  all 
safe  now.  Nobody  but  old  Sam  know  dis 
spot,  aud  soon  as  night  come  Sarn’ll  go 
down  to  the  bay.” 

The  ladies,  exhausted  and  torn  by  the 
thorns  of  the  bush  through  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  force  their  way,  sat 
down  on  the  brushwood  which  their  ser¬ 
vant  placed  on  the  ground,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  each  other’s  arms  gave  way 
to  tears. 

Sam  then  left  them  for  a  short  time 
while  he  proceeded  to  a  small  stream  close 
at  hand  to  get  water.  This  he  presently 
brought  in  a  gourd,  and  then,  piling  up 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  mimosa  hush, 
crawled  inside,  and  did  his  best  to  console 
the  poor  girls. 

As  soon  as  the  shadows  of  evening  dark¬ 
ened  into  night  Sam  rose  to  his  feet,  and, 
charging  the  young  ladies  to  remain 
within  the  cave  until  his  return,  set  off  on 
his  journey  to  the  bay. 

“Oh!  how  horrible  this  is,  dear  Amy. 
I  can  scarcely  realise  yet  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  the  morning,  and  I  have  dread¬ 
ful  forebodings  that  we  shall  never  again 
see  the  dear  face  of  our  father.” 

And  then  Julia,  overcome  by  the  thought, 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  By- 
and-by  the  excitement  which  had  borne 


them  up  gave  way  before  exhausted  nature, 
and  the  sisters  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from 
which  they  were  awakened  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  pierced  the 
darkness  of  their  hiding-place.  Their 
thoughts  at  once  reverted  to  their  father, 
and  they  listened  impatiently  for  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  old  negro,  whom  they  thought 
must  soon  return  with  the  news  of  his 
fate. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  along.  Amy 
tried  to  persuade  her  sister  to  let  her  leave 
the  cave  and  go  into  the  bush  to  meet  Sam, 
but  Julia  reminded  her  of  the  old  negro’s 
warning,  and  so  they  remained  together, 
sitting  with  hands  clasped,  until  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens. 

Presently  they  thought  they  heard  voices 
in  the  distance,  and  instinctively  clung  to 
each  other. 

“Listen,  Amy.  darling!  there’s  some¬ 
body.  I’m  sure  I  heard  a  voice,  but  it  was 
not  Sam’s.” 

And  for  a  brief  moment  they  feared  that 
it  might  he  some  of  the  negroes  in  search 
of  them. 

Ere  another  minute  passed  Sam’s  voice, 
saying,  “  Dis  way,”  fell  on  their  ears,  and, 
hastening  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they 
looked  up  the  gully  and  saw  Sam,  followed 
by  a  naval  officer  and  a  party  of  armed 
sailors,  hurrying  down  the  path. 

The  officer  advanced  to  meet  the  ladies, 
leaving  the  bluejackets  behind.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  Amy  at  once  recognised  the 
features  of  Mr.  Charteris,  and  was  about 
to  drag  Julia  towards  him  in  her  anxiety 
to  hear  of  her  father’s  fate,  but  the  dis¬ 
tressed  look  on  the  lieutenant's  face  rooted 
her  to  the  spot.  She  knew  then  that  her 
worst  fears  were  realised,  and,  throwing 
herself  into  Julia’s  arms,  cried,  “  He  is 
killed  !  I  know  it !  ” 

Mr.  Charteris  waited  until  the  first 
paroxysm  of  grief  was  over ;  then  he  told 
them — softening  as  much  as  possible  the 
details— of  the  death  of  the  custos.  “  And 
now,  ladies,”  he  continued,  “I  must  beg 
you  to  let  me  convey  you  without  delay  to  • 
the  Iris.  Every  moment  is  of  value,  and 
I  have  a  stern  duty  to  perform ;  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  my  bluejackets  are  required  else¬ 
where.  The  rebels  are  flying  in  every 
direction,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  we  get  hold  of  the  instigators  of 
the  plot.” 

The  lieutenant  now  directed  a  few  of  his 
men  to  make  a  rough  litter,  on  which  the 
distressed  girls  were  placed,  and,  telling 
the  remainder  of  the  party  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  runaway  negroes,  he  ordered 
Sam  to  lead  the  way  by  the  quickest  route 
to  the  bay. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
that  overlooked  the  gully  a  man  was 
noticed  riding  rapidly  along  the  opposite 
ridge. 

“  Don’t  fire  !  ”  shouted  the  officer  to  one 
of  his  men  who  was  in  the  act  of  pulling 
the  trigger  of  his  rifle;  “I  think  it’s  a 
white  man.” 

“No,  massa,  he  no  white  man;  I  see 
him  yaller  skin.  Shoot  de  rascal.  It’s 
dat  villain  Spider.  Quick,  massa,  quick  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  excited  Sam. 

Charteris  snatched  a  rifle  from  the  hands 
of  the  sailor  nearest  him,  and  aimed  at 
Spider,  for  it  was  indeed  that  rascal.  The 
sharp  report  rang  out  in  the  still  air,  and 
the  mule  and  its  rider  were  seen  to  fall 
over  the  edge  of  the  ridge  to  the  depths 
below. 

“  That’s  one  scoundrel  the  less,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  lieutenant,  returning  the  smoking 
rifle  to  its  owner. 


“  Now  push  along,  lads.  We  can’t  stop- 
to  bury  the  body.  Keep  your  eyes  open, 
and  don't  let  any  of  the  niggers  escape  if 
you  can  help  it.” 

The  march  to  tlie  bay  was  long  and 
wearisome,  but  the  party  at  last  reached 
the  beach,  and  Charteris  having  trans¬ 
ferred  his  charges  to  the  care  of  a  young 
middy  who  was  waiting  at  the  wharf  with 
the  ship’s  gig  to  receive  them,  marched  his 
tars  off  in  another  direction  to  hunt  up  and 
capture  the  rebellious  blacks. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  the  lieutenant 
and  his  men  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
sudden  return  of  the  Iris  to  Morant  Bay. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
answer  of  the  custos,  Captain  Wilson  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Plantain  Carden,  a  few  miles 
farther  along  the  coast,  arriving  there  just 
about  the  time  the  attack  was  made  on  the 
Court  House.  The  rumour  of  the  outbreak 
reached  him  the  same  afternoon,  so  the 
anchor  was  got  up  at  once,  and  all  sail  was 
made  to  reach  Morant  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

On  entering  the  bay  at  daylight  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  first  tiling  that  met 
the  gaze  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
sloop  was  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Court 
House.  Quickly  the  boats  were  manned 
and  armed,  and  parties  landed  to  punish 
the  blacks.  But,  as  may  be  supposed,  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  war-ship  entering  the 
bay  there  was  a  general  stampede  of  the 
coloured  people  to  the  hills. 

When  Lieutenant  Charteris  with  his 
“  small-arm  ”  company  reached  the  Court 
House  the  only  living  being  there  was  old 
Sam,  who  was  searching  amidst  the  muti¬ 
lated  bodies  for  the  remains  of  Mr.  De  la 
Cour. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  old  negro  that 
Mr.  Charteris  recognised  him,  or  he  would 
have  been  shot  down  at  once  by  the  in¬ 
furiated  sailors,  who  were  mad  with  rage 
at  the  awful  spectacle. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  men  of  the- 
Iris  Mr.  De  la  Cour’s  body  was  found,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  interred  the  lieutenant, 
led  by  Sam,  proceeded  to  the  cave  to  fetch 
the  ladies,  as  before  related. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SILVER  CANON: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE 
FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 

Author  of  “In  the  Kintj’s  Name,"  “Nat  the 
Naturalist,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — BEATING  UP  FOP.  P.ECKUITS. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  remained  a 
secret  between  Bart  and  J oses,  and  in 
the  busy  times  that  followed  there  was  but 
little  opportunity  for  dwelling  upon  the 
trouble.  The  doctor  was  full  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  the  necessity  for  taking  steps 
to  utilise  its  value,  for  now  they  were 
almost  helpless — the  greater  part  of  their 
ammunition  was  gone;  their  force  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  men ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  it  was  terribly  insecure,  for  at 
any  moment  the  Indians  might  get  over 
their  fright  and  come  back  to  bury  their 
dead.  If  this  were  so,  they  would  find 
that  the  task  had  already  been  done,  and 
then  they  would  search  for  and  find  the 
occupants,  of  the  camp. 

This  being  so,  the  doctor  suddenly  grew 
calm. 

“  I’ve  made  my  plans,”  he  said,  quietly. 
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“Yes?”  exclaimed  Maude  and  Bart  in 
a  breath. 

“  We  must  go  straight  back  to  our  start¬ 
ing-place,  and  then  on  to  Lerisco ;  and 
there  I  must  get  the  proper  authorisations 
from  the  Government,  and  afterwards 
organise  a  large  expedition  of  people  and 
bring  them  here  at  once.” 

He  had  hardly  made  this  announcement 
when  the  Beaver  came  slowly  up  to  stand 
with  his  follower,  the  interpreter,  behind, 
and  looking  as  if  he  wished  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  particular. 

The  doctor  rose  and  pointed  to  a  place 
*  where  his  visitor  could  sit  down,  but  the 
chief  declined. 

“  Enemy  !  ”  he  said,  sharply.  “  Indian 
dogs !  ” 

Then  he  turned  round  quickly  to  the  in¬ 
terpreter. 

“  The  Beaver- with-Sharp-Teeth  says  the 
Apaches  will  be  back  to-night  to  see  why 
the  earth  opened  and  killed  their  friends.” 

“  Indeed  !  So  soon  ?  ”  said  the  doctor. 

“The  chief  says  we  must  go  from  here 
till  the  Indian  dogs  have  been,  then  we 
can  come  back.” 

“  That  settles  it,  Bart !  ”  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  “  We’ll  start  at  once.” 

The  preparations  needed  were  few,  and 
an  hour  later  they  were  retreating  quickly 
across  the  plain,  the  coming  darkness 
being  close  at  hand  to  veil  their  move¬ 
ments,  so  that  when  they  halted  to  rest  in 
the  morning  'they  were  a  long  distance  on 
their  way,  and  sheltered  by  a  patch  of 
forest  trees  that  looked  like  the  remains  of 
some  tract  of  woodland  that  had  once 
spread  over  the  plain. 

It  was  deemed  wise  to  wait  till  evening, 
and,  taking  it  in  turns,  they  watched  and 
slept  till  nearly  sundown. 

The  Beaver  had  had  the  last  watch,  and 
he  announced  that  he  had  seen  a  large 
body  of  Apaches  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  canon,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  off 
across  the  plain  that  there  was  no  need  for 
alarm. 

They  started  soon  afterwards,  and  after 
a  very  uneventful  but  tedious  journey  they 
reached  the  spot  where  they  had  first  en¬ 
countered  the  Beaver  and  his  followers. 
Here  the  Indians  came  to  a  halt ;  they  did 
not  care  to  go  farther  towards  the  home  of 
the  white  man,  but  readily  entered  into  a 
compact  to  keep  watch  near  the  Silver 
Canon,  and  return  two  moons  hence  to 
meet  the  doctor  and  his  expeditionary 
p>arty,  when  they  were  once  more  on  then- 
way  across  the  plains. 

The  journey  seemed  strange  without  the 
company  of  the  chief  and  his  men,  and 
during  many  of  their  halts  but  little  rest 
was,  had  on  account  of  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness.  The  rest  of  the  distance 
was,  however,  got  over  in  safety,  and  they 
rode  at  last  into  the  town  of  Lerisco, 
where  their  expedition  having  got  wind 
soon  after  they  had  started,  their  return 
was  looked  upon  as  of  people  from  the 
dead. 

For  here  the  doctor  encountered  several 
old  friends  and  neighbours  from  their 
ranches,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  miles  from 
the  town,  and  they  were  all  ready  with 
stories  of  their  misfortunes,  the  raids  they 
had  had  to  endure  from  the  unfriendly 
Indians ;  and  the  doctor  returned  to  his 
temporary  lodgings  that  night,  satisfied 
that  he  had  only  to  name  his  discovery  to 
gain  a  following  of  as  many  enterprising 
spirits  as  he  wished  to  command. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to  do,  for  the 
doctor  felt  that  it  would  not  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  get  his  discovery  in  full  working 
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order  and  then  have  it  claimed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  that  of  the 
Bepublic  then  in  power  in  those  parts. 

He  soon  satisfied  himself,  however,  of 
the  right  course  to  pursue,  had  two  or 
three  interviews  with  the  governor,  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  of  the  right  to  work 
the  mine  in  consideration  of  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  silver  being  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment ;  and  this  being  all  duly  signed  and 
sealed,  he  came  away  light-hearted  and 
eager  to  begin. 

His  first  care  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  staying  of  Maude  in  some  place  of 
safety;  and  he  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
realised  how  easy  this  would  be  now  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  a  great  silver  mine. 
It  was  simplicity  itself. 

No  sooner  did  Don  Eamon,  the  governor, 
comprehend  what  was  required  than  an 
invitation  came  from  his  lady,  a  pleasant- 
looking  Spanish-Mexican  dame,  who  took 
at  once  to  the  motherless  girl,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  was  got  over,  both  the  governor 
and  his  wife  declaring  that  Maude  should 
make  that  her  home. 

Then  the  doctor  rode  out  to  three  or 
four  ranches  in  the  neighbourhood  and  laid 
his  plan  before  their  owners,  offering  them 
such  terms  of  participation  that  they 
jumped  at  the  proposals  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  in  a  very  short  time  no  less  than 
six  ranches  had  been  closed,  the  female 
occupants  settled  in  the  town,  and  then- 
owners,  with  their  waggons,  cattle,  mules, 
horses,  and  an  ample  supply  of  stores,  were 
preparing  for  their  journey  across  the  forest 
to  the  Silver  Canon. 

There  was  a  wonderfully  attractive  sound 
in  that  title — The  Silver  Canon,  and  it 
acted  like  magic  on  the  men  of  English 
blood,  who,  though  they  had  taken  to  the 
dress,  and  were  burned  by  the  sun  almost 
to  the  complexion  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans  amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  had  still 
all  the  enterprise  and  love  of  adventure 
of  their  people,  and  were  ready  enough 
to  go. 

Not  so  the  Mexicans.  There  was  a  rich 
silver  mine  out  in  the  plains.  Well,  let  it 
be  there  ;  they  could  enjoy  life  without  it, 
and  they  were  not  going  to  rob  themselves 
of  the  comfort  of  basking  in  the  sun  and 
idling  and  sauntering  in  the  evenings. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Indians,  and  they 
might  have  to  fight,  a  duty  they  left  to  the 
little  army  kept  up  by  the  Bepublic.  The 
lancers  had  been  raised  on  purpose  to  com¬ 
bat  with  the  Indians.  Let  them  do  it. 
They,  the  Mexican  gentlemen,  preferred 
their  cigaritos,  and  to  see  a  bolero  danced 
to  a  couple  of  twanging  guitars. 

The  Englishmen  laugbed  at  the  want  of 
enterprise  by  the  “  greasers,”  as  they  con¬ 
temptuously  called  the  people,  and  hugged 
themselves  as  they  thought  of  what  wealth 
there  was  in  store  for  them. 

One  evening,  however,  Bart,  who  was 
rather  depressed  at  the  idea  of  going  with¬ 
out  his  old  companion  Maude,  although 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  feeling 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  her  remaining 
in  safety,  was  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
which  he  shared  with  Joses,  when  he  over¬ 
took  a  couple  of  the  English  cattle- 
breeders,  old  neighbours  of  the  doctor, 
who  were  loudly  talking  about  the  ven¬ 
ture. 

“  I  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised,”  said 
one,  “  if  this  all  turns  out  to  be  a  fraud.” 

“  Oh,  no ;  I  think  it’s  all  right.” 

“  But  there  have  been  so  many  cheats  of 
this  kind.” 

“  True  ;  so  there  have,”  said  the  other. 

“  And  if  the  doctor  has  got  us  together  I 


to  take  us  right  out  there  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  ends  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  shouldn’t  care  to  be  him,”  said 
the  other,  “  if  it  proves  to  be  like  that.” 

They  turned  down  a  side  lane,  and  Bart 
heard  no  more.  But  this  was  enough  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  doctor’s  would  be  no 
bed  of  roses  if  everything  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  as  good  as  was  expected. 

He  reported  this  to  the  doctor,  who  only 
smiled,  and  hurried  on  his  preparations. 

Money  was  easily  forthcoming  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  Government  favoured 
the  undertaking  ;  and  at  last,  with  plenty 
of  rough  mining  implements,  blasting 
powder,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  the  doctor’s 
expedition  started  at  daybreak  one  morn¬ 
ing,  in  ample  time  to  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Beaver. 

“  I  say,  Master  Bart,”  said  Joses,  as  he 
sat  upon  his  strong  horse  side  by  fide  with 
Bart,  watching  their  train  go  slowly  by, 
“  I  think  we  can  laugh  at  the  Apaches 
now,  my  lad;  while,  when  the  Sharp- 
Toothed  Beaver  joins  us  with  his  dark- 
skinned  fighting-men,  we  can  give  thn 
rascals  such  a  hunting  as  shall  send  ’em 
north  amongst  the  Yankees  with  fleas  in 
their  ears  !  ” 

“  It’s  grand  !  ”  cried  Bart,  rousing  him¬ 
self  up,  for  he  had  been  feeling  rather 
low-spirited  at  parting  from  Maude,  and 
it  had  made  him  worse  to  see  the  poor 
girl’s  misery  when  she  had  clung  to  her 
father  and  said  the  last  good-byes.  Still 
there  was  the  fact  that  the  governor  and 
his  lady  were  excellent  people,  and  the 
poor  girl  would  soon  brighten  up. 

And  there  sat  Bart  on  his  eager  little 
horse,  Black  Boy,  which  kept  on  champing 
its  bit  and  snorting  and  pawing  the  ground, 
shaking  its  head,  and  longing,  after  weeks 
of  abstinence,  to  be  once  more  off  and 
away  on  a  long-stretching  gallop  across 
the  plains. 

There  were  men  mounted  on  horses,  men 
on  mules,  greasers  driving  cattle  or  the 
baggage  mules,  some  in  charge  of  the 
waggons,  and  all  well  armed,  eager  and 
excited,  as  they  filed  by,  a  crowd  of 
swarthy,  poncho- wearing  idlers  watching 
them  with  an  aspect  of  good-humoured 
contempt  and  pity  on  their  faces,  as  if 
saying  to  themselves,  “Poor  fools!  what 
a  lot  of  labour  and  trouble  they  are  going 
through  to  get  silver  and  become  rich, 
while  we  can  he  so  much  more  happy  and 
comfortable  in  our  idleness  and  dirt  and 
rags  !  ” 

A  couple  of  miles  outside  the  town  th& 
mob  of  idlers  to  the  last  man  had  dropped 
off,  and,  bright  and  excited,  the  doctor 
rode  up  in  the  cheery  morning  sunshine. 

“I’m  going  to  ride  forward,  Bart,”  he 
cried,  “so  as  to  lead  the  van  and  show  the 
line  of  march.  You  keep  about  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  mind  there’s  no  straggling  off  to 
right  or  left.  You,  Joses,  take  the  rear, 
and  stand  no  tricks  from  stragglers.  Every¬ 
man  is  to  keep  to  his  place  and  do  his  duty. 
Strict  discipline  is  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  unless  we  keep  up  our  rigid 
training  we  shall  be  in  no  condition  to 
encounter  the  Indians  when  they  come.” 

“What  are  these  coming  after  us?” 
cried  Bart,  looking  back  at  a  cloud  of  dust. 

“  Lancers,”  said  Joses. 

“  Surely  there  is  no  trouble  with  the 
governor  now,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  ex¬ 
citedly,  as  a  squadron  of  admirably- 
mounted  cavalry,  with  black -yellow 
pennons  to  their  lances,  came  up  at  a  canter, 
their  leader  riding  straight  up  to  the 
doctor. 

“  Don  Bam  on  sends  me  to  see  you  well 
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on  the  road,  Don  Lascelles,”  he  cried. 
“We  are  to  set  you  well  upon  your 
journey.” 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  raised  his 
hand,  with  the  result  that  the  next  in 


command  rode  forward  with  a  troop  of  the 
body  of  cavalry,  to  take  the  lead  till  they 
had  reached  the  first  halting-place,  where 
the  lancers  said  farewell,  and  parted  from 
the  adventurers,  both  parties  cheering 


loudly  when  the  soldiery  rode  back  slowly 
towards  Lerisco,  while  the  waggon  train 
continued  its  long,  slow  journey  towards 
the  mountains. 

(To  be  continued .) 


A  “TALE  OF  MY  GRANDFATHE  R.” 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


A  lonely  farmhouse,  about  three  miles  from 
a  border  town  ;  a  spacious  kitchen,  and  a 
large  family  ;  a  blazing  log-fire,  and  an  eager¬ 
faced  youth  reading  by  the  hearth. 

Deeply  absorbed  is  the  lad  in  the  wonderful 
and  fearful  doings  of  fairies,  sprites,  and  hob¬ 
goblins,  almost  panting  with  excitement  as  he 
traces  the  fates  of  illustrious  princes  and  beauti¬ 
ful  princesses  on  the  magic  pages  before  him. 

More  thrilling,  and  more  thrilling  still,  grows 
the  tale ;  the  boy’s  eyes  gleam,  his  hands 
clench  ;  then  his  frame  quivers,  a  sob — 

“Jem!  d’ye  hear  ?  ” 

With  a  spring  the  lad  is  on  his  feet — “  Eh  ?  ” 
“  Eh  !  Is  that  ony  answer  tae  gie  ver 
mither  ?” 

“Eh?” 

“  Bless  me,  laddie,  are  ye  moonstruck  ?  ” 
“Eh? — Oh-h-h-h  ! — Ay!”  All  this  was 

produced  by  a  good-humoured  shaking  ;  and, 
thus  restored  to  a  consciousness  of  present 
realities,  the  hobgoblins,  for  the  time  being, 
vanished. 

“  Ay  !  ”  he  repeated. 

“Noo,  that’s  sensible,  somethin’  like,  shows 
yer  brains  are  no  exawckly  wool-gatherin’ 
athegither.” 

“  Boy,”  now  says  the  father,  “d’ye  hear  ? ” 

“  Ay,  faither.” 

“  Weel,  gaun  yer  mither’s  errand  at  ance. 
Tak’  the  pownv,  an’  look  shairp — the  nicht’s 
dark.” 

There  is  no  hesitation  in  the  boy’s  response 
to  the  command  ;  but  as  he  turns  to  obey,  what 
a  look  overspreads  his  face  ! 

He  receives  his  mother’s  directions  in  silence, 
and  with  a  lingering  glance  at  the  cheery  hearth 
walks  out  into  the  dismal  night.  It  is  mid¬ 


winter  ;  the  ground  is  hard  with  frost,  and 
there  is  only  a  glimmering  light  from  a  few 
scattered  stars. 

Jock,  the  pony,  saddled,  Jem  gives  a  rather 
wobegone  “  A’  richt,”  and  trots  off.  The  road 
is  dreary  and  ghostly  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
very  extreme  of  all  is  a  disused  quarrj",  sur¬ 
rounded  by  spectre-like  trees  and  possessing 
most  uncanny  shades,  about  a  mile  out  of  town. 

Jock,  knowing  every  foot  of  the  way,  steps 
briskly  along.  Jem  sits  very  quietly  indeed, 
but  the  lad’s  mind,  whirling  as  it  is  with 
strange  thoughts  and  fancies,  is  possessed  with 
a  queer  foreboding,  in  which  the  shadows  of  the 
“  quarry  ”  figure  with  a  dread  significance, 
that  weighs  heavily  on  his  spirits. 

Thus,  starting  at  the  echo  of  Jock’s  hoofs, 
listening  fearfully  for  every  unusual  sound,  and 
trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  gaunt  trees  along 
his  path,  poor  Jem’s  hitherto  undoubted  courage 
is  rapidly  reaching  vanishing-point ;  yet  with  a 
sinking  heart  and  an  excited  brain,  on  and  on 
he  goes. 

What  a  ghostly  gloom !  and  what  weird 
sounds  !  The  very  sighing  of  the  night  wind 
has  something  uncanny  in  it.  But  the  journey, 


awful  as  it  may  be,  Jem  means  to  do,  so  he 
trots  on. 

Now,  though  still  determined  to  do  or — (Jem 
would  rather  not  say),  he  is  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  with  that  terrible  dread  of  the 
“quarry.”  Nearer  and  nearer  becomes,  more 
and  more  intense  grows  the  strain,  until  there, 
before  him,  all  black  and  grim  and  awful,  it 
lies. 

One  wild  impulse  to  turn  and  fly,  one  dogged, 
reckless  resolve  to  go  on  !  He  goes  on,  and  on 
his  right  to  Jem  at  that  moment  is  the  uncan- 
niest  place  in  all  the  earth.  Breathlessly  terri¬ 
fied,  he  enters  the  shade.  He  dreads  the  sharp 
sound  of  Jock’s  hoofs  lest  some  dread  foe  should 
be  brought  upon  him  from  the  gloomy  depths, 
and  each  stroke  falls  like  a  knell  on  his  quaking 
heart. 

Were  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air 
assembled  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb  in  their 
mad  orgies,  poor  Jem  could  hardly  feel  more 
certain  that  an  awful  fate  awaited  him.  He 
imagines  ghostly  creatures  behind,  before,  and 
all  around  him  ;  he  feels  spectre  hands  upon 
him.  He  would  yell  if  he  could,  and  if  he 
dared. 
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But  now,  at  last,  lie  is  past !  Jem  is  puzzled. 
How  and  why  is  he  still  unharmed  ?  As  yet  he 
knows  not.  But  now  the  road,  still  so  bleak 
and  dismal,  seems  like  a  path  of  roses.  He  could 
sing  and  cry  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  yet 
he  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Believed  as  he  is, 
he  goes  quietly — very  quietly — on. 

He  reaches  the  town,  transacts  his  business 
like  one  in  a  dream,  and,  laden,  at  last  sets  forth 
for  home.  The  dread  has  never  really  left  him, 
and  hardlvhas  his  return  journey  begun  than  it 
returns  with  tenfold  force.  Again  he  feels  a 
"rip  of  uncontrollable  terror  ;  again  the  shades 
and  all  they  may  hide  oppress  his  soul ;  and  now 
he  goes  like  one  to  meet  his  doom.  But  there  is 
a  wild  light  in  his  eyes  ;  he  is  surely  desperate 
now  !  Yes  ;  and  he  declares  to  himself  that  he 
will  make  an  effort,  and,  if  need  be,  a  great  one, 
for  his  life. 

That  strange  magnet,  the  quarry,  draws  him 
on.  Again,  though  danger  lie  in  front,  he  must 
go  on !  Trotting  this  time  manfully  up,  he 
dives  into  the  quarry  shades,  and  horror 


gathers  round.  What  is  that  hiss  or  rustle  ? 
Jem  casts  one  look  behind.  Bang  !— a  loud  re¬ 
port.  “  I’m  shot !  ” 

Jock  leaps  forward.  Jem,  with  his  left  hand 
pressed  to  his  side,  clutches  the  bridle  with  his 
right,  and  then  his  only  thought  is  for  home — 
home,  and  there  to  die  !  He  clings  on,  convul¬ 
sively  striking  the  pony’s  ribs  with  his  heels, 
and  Jock  lays  himself  out  with  a  will.  There  is 
a  gurgling  sound  at  Jem’s  side  ;  he  feels  his  life¬ 
blood  trickling  down,  and  on,  on  he  flies  for 
home  I 

With  his  head  bent  forward,  his  hand  pressed 
tightly  over  the  wound,  and  holding  desperately 
on,  he  labours  manfully  against  that  dreadful 
draining  whose  bubbling  is  ever  present  in  his 
ears,  and  still  he  urges  Jock  faster  and  faster 
yet. 

The  gallant  little  animal  nobly  responds,  and 
races  swifter  and  swifter  yet  for  home.  Foam 
flies  from  its  mouth,  but  there  is  never  a 
stumble.  The  wind  rushes  in  the  ear,  and  trees  ! 
and  hedges  fly  past  as  if  possessed  of  wings. 


Xever  slackening,  oil  they  go,  Jock's  gallant 
'  strides  never  faltering  as  still  he  bears  his  rider 
j  UP- 

Poor  Jem  !  if  he  can  only  hold  up  till  he 
reaches  the  hearth  he  left  scarcely  two  hours 
ago,  there  to  close  the  most  dreadful  experience 
of  his  life,  he  will  be  satisfied.  But  still  lie- 
hears  that  sickening  sound,  and  feels  that  awful 
stream.  He  may  fall,  and  then  all  will  be  over. 
Will  he — can  he  do  it  ?  Yes  !  yes  !  for  there  at 
last  is  home  ! 

Almost  falling  from  the  pony,  he  staggers 
against  the  door.  It  bursts  open.  With  a, 
haggard,  deathlike  face  he  enters,  sinks  into  a 
chair,  and  utters  once  again  the  dreadful  words, 
“I’m  shot !  ” 

With  a  piteous  cry  and  agonised  looks  the 
family  gather  round.  The  father  tears  open 
the  jacket  of  his  lad.  Then  he  quietly  makes 
known  Jem’s  awful  fate — 

“  Slither,  the  yeast-bottle  has  burst!  ” 

H.  F.  P„ 


ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL  IN  A  CYCLE-BOAT. 


On  the  25th  of  July  last  Mr.  Terry  left 
London  on  the  rather  complicated-looking 
tricycle  shown  in  our  upper  sketch  ;  and  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  reached  Canter¬ 
bury  after  a  run  of  twenty-eight  miles.  During 
the  following  Thursday  afternoon  he  went  on  to 
Dover,  and  after  a  day’s  rest  made  his  way 


paulin  calmly  built  up  the  strange-looking  craft 
depicted  hereunder. 

The  halves  of  one  of  the  wheels,  which  were 
fastened  together  with  bolts,  were  placed  about 
a  yard  apart  so  as  to  form  the  well  of  the  boat, 
and  the  sections  of  the  other  wheel  were  placed 
at  right  angles  to  them  so  as  to  form  the  stem 
and  stern  posts. 
The  double  bars 
of  the  backbone 
served  to  keep 
these  demi-wheels 
in  their  places, 
and  a  wooden  rod 
was  stretched 
from  tyre  to  tyre 
so  as  to  form  a 
keel.  Bound  the 
top  a  string  was 
tightened,  over 
this  came  the  tar¬ 
paulin,  laced  as 
we  show  it,  and 
behold  !  a  “boat” 
ten  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  deep  ! 


In  this  arrangement  Mr.  Terry  at  nine  o’clock 
rowed  out  to  sea,  expecting  to  reach  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast  by  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
daily  newspapers,  English  and  foreign,  con¬ 
tained  a  notice  of  his  journey,  which  wTas  very 
uneventful  ;  he  met  with  no  ills  or  accidents, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  once  leave  his  vessel.  He  was  sighted  in 
mid-channel  by  a  French  fishing  lugger,  and 
eventually  at  five  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  made  the  land  at  Andreselles,  near  Cape 
Grisnez — and  was  promptly  arrested  by  the 
custom-house  officers  as  a  smuggler. 

They  marched  him  off  to  headquarters  at 
Boulogne,  and  then  Mr.  Terry  unlaced  his 
tarpaulin  and  folded  it  up,  untied  his  string, 
unfastened  his  bars  and  backbone,  screwed  up 
his  wheels,  slung  in  his  sculls,  and  pedalled  off 
to  Paris,  while  the  crowd  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  gazed  on  in  amazement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Terry  appa¬ 
ratus  is  the  most  original  of  all  the  convertibles  ; 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  much  used  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will.  The 
feat,  however,  was  so  extraordinary  that  we  are 
sure  our  cycling  friends  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
illustrated. 


down  to  the  beach 
early  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  He  then 
proceeded  to  effect 
about  the  most  start¬ 
ling  transformation  in 
the  mechanical  way 
that  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  a  crowd  of  idlers 
to  witness.  He  ran 
out  his  sculls,  dis¬ 
connected  his  back¬ 
bone,  unshipped  his 
seat,  and  halved  his 
wheels  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner, 
and  then  with  the  aid 
of  a  piece  of  string  and 
a  yard  or  two  of  tar- 


The  Terry  Tricycle. 
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sailors’  pets. 


The  power  that  a  rough,  awkward  Jack  Tar  so 
soon  obtains,  and  so  easily  holds,  over  any 
specimen  of  the  brute  creation,  is  one  of  those 
puzzles  which  is  likely  to  perplex  wiser  heads 
than  ours.  I  have  often  thought  the  matter 
over,  but  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  find 
that  is,  that  the  animal  is  subdued  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  brute  courage  shown  by  the  seaman. 

I  will  guarantee,  and  I  am  sure  any  seaman 
■will  support  my  statement,  that  no  matter  how 
wild  the  animal  may  be,  if  he  is  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  man-of-war  crew  for  a 
few  weeks  he  will  become  comparatively  tame 
and  docile.  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  was  when  I  belonged  to  the  East  Indian 
station,  and  the  ship  I  was  in  was  anchored  at 
Bombay,  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  a 
small  corvette  named  the  Wasp.  Happening  to 
have  a  friend  on  board  the  latter,  1  obtained 
leave  one  afternoon  and  went  on  board  to  see 
him. 

We  passed  the  usual  free-and-easy  expressions 
in  condemnation  of  the  terrible  heat,  had  some 
lemonade,  and  then  made  our  way  on  deck. 
-Just  as  we  reached  the  deck  something  was 
being  hoisted  in  by  a  whip  at  the  inainyard, 
and  we  waited  to  see  what  it  was. 

It  was  a  large  and  massive  cage,  with  thick 
iron  bars,  the  wood  parts  being  firmly  clenched 
with  iron  bands.  Inside  was  a  small  but  spite¬ 
ful-looking  tiger,  his  eyes  red  and  inflamed  with 
anger,  while  his  tail  swept  from  side  to  side, 
and  his  thin  lips  were  drawn  up,  exhibiting  his 
white,  sharp,  and  pointed  teeth. 

“Ah,  ye  may  well  look  at  him,  gentlemen,” 
observed  the  coxswain  of  the  boat  that  had  just 
brought  him  off.  “  He’s  the  most  spitefullest, 
angriest,  viciousest  beast  as  ever  was !  They 
don’t  know  how  many  people  he’s  a  eaten  of, 
and  the  captain  only  got  him  as  a  great  favour, 
acos  his  brother  belonged  to  the  police  up 
conn  try.” 

We  went  ashore  pondering  upon  the  future  of 
our  vicious-looking  friend  in  the  cage,  and  in 
clue  time  proceeded  to  sea. 

In  about  six  weeks  we  met  h.m.s.  Wasp  in 
Nature’s  oven,  Trincomalee  Harbour.  Of  course 
I  obtained  permission  and  went  aboard,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  quartermaster  of  the 
watch  holding  a  big  tiger  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  quietly  and  deliberately  rubbing  its 
nose  against  the  deck,  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  any  of  you  may  have  seen  the  servant  at 
home  treat  a  kitten  when  it  has  misbehaved 
itself. 

As  soon  as  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
speak,  I  observed, 

“  Is  that  the  same  tiger  that  came  aboard  at 
Bombay,  quartermaster  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  “and  lie  ain’t  a 
bad  un,  any  way,  but  he’s  inclined  to  be  dirty, 
so  of  course  we  has  to  break  him  of  all  his 
naughty  tricks,  ain’t  us,  Tibby?” 

And  as  he  let  ths  beast  go  he  gambolled  off  in 
a  clumsy  manner,  resembling  an  overgrown  cat 
more  than  a  partially- tamed  tiger.  Nobody  on 
board  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  it,  and 
he  had  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  mon¬ 
keys,  parrots,  or  any  other  of  the  seamen’s  pets 
on  board. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  deppnds  upon  the 
•captain  and  first  lieutenant.  If  they  are  of  a 
zoological  disposition,  then  the  pets  of  the 
seamen  are  winked  at  and  not  noticed.  But  in 
some  cases  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  poor  Jack 
is  refused  what  might  cheer  many  a  dreary  hour, 
and  under  any  circumstances  could  not  do  much 
harm. 

Sometimes  this  good-nature  is  imposed  on,  as 
in  the  following  case,  where  I  was  the  party  to 
blame.  We  were  lying  in  harbour  at  Zanzibar, 
at  which  place  in  those  days  (1865)  there  used 
to  be  a  slave-market  held  in  the  town  every 
afternoon.  One  day  I  was  strolling  through 
this  abode  of  tears  and  sighs  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  little  fellow  of  about  six  or 


seven,  very  merry  in  expression,  as  fat  as  an 
indiarubber  ball,  and  as  greasy  as  an  oily  bottle. 

When  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  he  held  out 
his  arms  to  me  in  such  a  longing  manner  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot  to  purchase  him 
if  possible. 

I  hurried  away  to  Bishop  Tozer  (God  bless  him 
for  his  many  kindnesses  !),  and  borrowed  one 
of  his  servants  for  an  interpreter.  When  we 
returned  to  the  market  my  guide  got  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  auctioneer.  I  may  mention 
that  the  market  was  a  gravelled  square,  the 
slaves  being  seated  in  rows,  the  males  on  one 
side  and  the  females  on  the  other.  At  length, 
after  a  lot  of  argument  and  dispute,  my  inter¬ 
preter  had  managed  to  beat  him  down  to  two 
dollars,  instead  of  the  three  he  had  originally 
demanded. 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  extract  the 
money,  when  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had 
not  yet  obtained  the  first  lieutenant's  permission. 
Telling  the  auctioneer,  through  my  interpreter, 
to  put  the  little  boy  on  one  side  and  not  to  part 
with  him,  I  hurried  off  to  the  landing-place  and 
soon  got  on  board. 

The  first  lieutenant  was  on  the  quarter- deck 
as  I  approached  him,  and  touching  my  cap  I 
exclaimed, 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  buy  a  little 
nigger  ?  ” 

“May — you— do — ichat,  Mr.  H.  ?”  he  re¬ 
sponded,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  He’s  a  very  little  one,  sir,”  I  continued,  in 
the  most  persuasive  manner  at  my  command, 
“and  he  can  mess  forward  with  the  Kroomen.”* 

“  Really,  Mr.  H.,”  began  the  first  lieutenant 
in  a  decisive  tone  but  too  well  known. 

“  He  won’t  eat  much,  sir,”  I  interrupted, 
“and  I’ll  pay  for  what  he  has,  and  he’s  in  the 
slave-market,  sir,  and  the  poor  little  beggar 
looks  so  miserable*—” 

“  I  am  very  Sony,  Mr.  H.,”  was  the  reply, 
“  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  permission  you 
require.  ” 

“Please,  sir—” 

“  It  is  no  use,  Mr.  H.,”  he  continued  ;  “  your 
monkey  has  turned  the  ship  nearly  upside  down, 
and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  think  of  allowing 
you  to  have  a  nigger  as  well,  however  small  he 
may  be.” 

It  was  of  no  use  to  say  anything  further,  I 
knew,  so  I  had  to  sneak  ashore  like  a  whipped 
dog,  and  content  myself  with  buying  my  little 
protege  half  a  rupee’s  worth  of  dates,  on  which  I 
left  him  well  employed. 

When  a  vessel  is  on  her  way  home  to  pay  off 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  rule  to  permit  the 
men  to  bring  home  as  many  pets  as  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  duty,  health,  or  comfort.  Most  of 
those  returning  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  home  some 
grey  parrots.  These  birds  are  very  apt  pupils, 
and  unfortunately  the  language  they  hear  on  the 
lower  deck  is  not  always  worthy  of  repetition. 
It  is  wonderful  of  what  incongruous  animals 
Jack  will  make  pets.  We  remember  one  vessel 
in  which  a  sheep  was  the  universal  favourite. 
He  would  dance  on  his  hind  legs  when  his  par¬ 
ticular  friend  used  to  whistle,  and  would  eat  and 
drink  nearly  anything  given  to  it. 

Talking  of  this  reminds  me  of  a  West  Coast 
monkey  which  once  belonged  to  me,  and  whose 
sad  fate  will  point  a  moral  if  it  does  not  adorn 
a  tale.  Jaclto  had  already  learned  his  bad  habits 
before  he  came  into  my  possession  at  Sierra 
Leone,  so  that  the  responsibility  does  not  rest 
upon  me.  The  fact  was,  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  inordinate  love  of  mischief  possessed  by  all 
monkeys,  he  was  also  a  most  terrible  drunkard. 
He  would  go  round  to  every  mess  after  the  grog 


*  Krooraen  are  West  Coast  native  Africans,  a  few  of 
whom  are  taken  on  board  of  all  H.M.  ships  on  that 
or  the  East  African  station,  in  order  to  do  the  needful 
hard  work  which  would  be  death  to  a  European  in  the 
midday  sun. 


had  been  given  out,  and  for  fun  he  would  receive 
some  from  them  all,  until  at  length  he  would  be 
so  far  gone  that  lie  would  have  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter  in  which  to  sleep  off'  his  excesses. 

I  gave  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  such  a  pentffuous  vice,  but  it  was  of 
little  use.  By  hook  or  by  crook  lie  would  obtain 
the  drink  ;  he  knew  to  the  minute  when  the 
grog  was  mixed,  and  was  always  by  the  tub  at 
the  time. 

But  the  end  came  at  length,,  for  one  evening 
Jacko  could  not  be  found  to  have  his  usual  game 
with  the  boys.  Pie  was  searched  for  everywhere, 
but  without  success,  until  the  next  time  we 
anchored  in  harbour. 

Then  it  is  customary  to  hoist  out  the  big 
boats  that  when  the  ship  is  at  sea  are  lying  one 
inside  the  other.  And  on  hoisting  out  the  jolly- 
boat  and  pinnace,  poor  Jacko  was  discovered  in 
the  water  that  had  been  left  in  the  launch  in 
order  to  prevent  the  planks  cracking.  He  had 
no  doubt  gone  to  sleep,  and  been  rolled  over 
while  in  that  state,  and  drowned. 


HURLEY,  AHB  HOW  TO  PLAY  IT. 

n  our  article  on  hockey  last  October  we  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  a  modification  of  that  fine 
old  game  was  played  in  Ireland  under  the  name 
of  Hurley.  Between  hockey  and  hurley,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  strongly-marked  differences, 
and  as  the  Irish  game,  in  the  peculiar  practice 
of  carrying  the  hall  on  a  stick,  seems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tant  imitation  of  Lacrosse,  a  few  wosds  on  its 
laws  and  principles  may  not  prove  uninterest¬ 
ing. 

Hockey  is  played  with  a  stick  having  a  curved 
head,  but  hurley  is  played  with  a  “hurl,”  or 
bat,  made  out  of  ash,  well  dried,  so  as  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  springiness,  and  of  a  stated 
shape,  with  crescent  curves  and  flat  sides.  This 
hurl,  which  has  a  blade  two  inches  deep,  is  a. 
very  powerful  implement,  and  with  it  some  tre¬ 
mendous  drives  can  he  given.  Like  some  hockey- 
sticks,  it  is  occasionally  hooped  with  wire,  hut 
the  privilege  of  having  it  shod  with  iron  has  in 
the  Union  rules  been  done  away  with.  Hurley, 
like  hockey,  has  formed  an  association  of  its 
various  clubs,  and  all  the  principal  matches  are 
now  played  under  the  code  of  the  “  Irish  Hurley 
Union.” 

The  players  may  number  twenty-one  a  side, 
and  in  village  contests  are  chosen  by  the  two 
captains  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  first  choice 
being  determined  by  “handle  or  boss,”  instead 
of  “round  or  flat.”  The  goals  are  eight  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  goal-keepers 
have  to  hit  off  the  ball  from  a  spot  twelve 
yards  in  front  of  them,  called  the  twelve- 
yards  line.  No  one  is  allowed  to  touch  the  hall 
until  the  goal-keeper’s  hurl  has  done  so,  and 
unless  the  ball  is  within  the  twelve-yards  line 
the  goal-keeper  alone  has  the  right  to  swipe. 

This  twelve-yards  line  is  also  the  limit  from 
which  goals  can  be  hit,  a  ball  passing  between 
the  posts  not  counting  unless  the  stroke  was 
made  within  it.  Neither  is  the  goal  allowed 
should  the  tall  be  hit  “off  side,”  or  with  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  hurl.  If  the  ball  be  struck 
behind,  or  kicked  behind  accidentally — for  deli¬ 
berate  kicking  as  well  as  throwing  is  prohibited, 
although  a  player  is  allowed  to  stop  the  ball  with 
his  feet — it  may  be  brought  out  to  the  twelve- 
yards  line  and  hit  off  again  ;  hut  if  the  ball  he 
kicked  by  a  player  into  his  own  goal  it  counts 
as  a  goal  to  the  other  side.  If,  however,  the  hall 
he  sent  behind  designedly,  it  is  considered  as 
being  still  in  play. 

There  are  touch-lines,  as  at  football,  and  if  the 
ball  be  knocked  into  touch  it  has  to  be  thrown  out 
at  right  angles  by  a  player  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  one  who  drove  it  out  of  the  game,  and  it  has 
to  strike  the  ground  before  it  can  be  struck  by  a 
liurl. 

The  hurl  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  more  than 
shoulder  high,  and  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  his 
persistently  playing  with  the  ball  after  being 
placed  “off  side”  that  an  opponent  can  be 
“hacked.”  In  all  other  cases  hacking,  push¬ 
ing,  collaring,  tripping,  and  throwing  the  hurl 
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about  arc  strictly  forbidden.  So  long  as  the 
player  keeps  the  ball  to  his  right  hand  he  is 
“  on»side,”  and  it  matters  not  which  side  of  the 
hull  he  uses  to  dribble  the  ball,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  “swipe  ”  with  the  right  side  of  it. 

These  are  the  principal  points  of  tlm  game, 
and  from  them  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scope 
in  it  for  good  rattling  play,  and  that  the  hits, 
owing  to  the  massive  nature  of  the  hurl,  must 
be  very  much  longer  and  stronger  than  they  are 
at  hockey.  At  hockey,  owing  to  the  stick  being 
curved  and  so  thin,  it  requires  very  much  more 
than  ordinary  dexterity  to  catch  and  keep  the 
ball  on  it,  but  with  the  flat  two  inches  of  the 
hurl  it  is  possible,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  to  hold  the 
hall  for  a  minute  or  so,  during  which  a  consider¬ 
able  run  can  be  made  ;  and  this  running  is  the 
best  part  of  the  game — at  least,  to  the  spectators. 
It  requires  some  adroitness  to  run  with  the  ball 
on  the  crosse,  it  requires  very  much  more  to  run 
with  it  on  the  hurl. 

Hurley  is,  in  fact,  hockey  with  this  special 
hat  admitting  of  the  carrying  game.  It  is  very 
popular  all  over  Ireland,  though  of  late  years 
football  has  surpassed  it  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Amongst  the  townsfolk  and  villagers  it, 
however,  holds  its  own,  and  there  are,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  few  more  exciting  or  lively  sights 
Than  a  genuine  country  hurley  match. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Worthington, 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Hurley  Union,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  the  latest  edition  of  the 
formal 

rules  oe  the;game. 

1.  That  the  goals  be  eight  feet  in  height,  and  ten 
feet  in  breadth. 

2.  No  hurl  to  be  shod  with  iron  or  hooped  with  wire 
in  a  dangerous  manner,  nor  to  exceed  two  inches  in 
depth  of  blade. 

3.  The  hall  to  be  hit  off  from  a  spot  twelve  yards  in 
front  of  goal.  No  opponent  to  touch  the  hall  until  the 
hurl  of  the  goal-keeper  shall  have  done  so. 

4.  That  the  goal-keeper  alone  be  allowed  to  swipe, 
unless  the  ball  be  within  twelve  yards  of  goal. 

5.  That  no  goal  can  be  obtained  unless  the  ball  he 
hit  from  a  position  on  or  within  the  twelve-yards 
line. 

6.  That  no  goal  he  obtained  by  a  man  hitting  the 
ball  off  side  or  witli  the  right  side  of  his  hurl. 

7.  Should  the  ball  be  hit  or  kicked  behind,  it  may  he 
brought  out  twelve  yards  in  front  of  goal  and  hit  off 
again  ;  but  if  the  ball  lie  kicked  by  a  player  into  his 
own  goal,  it  shall  count  for  the  other  side.  If  the  bail 
be  designedly  played  behind,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
still  in  play. 

S.  Should  the  ball  be  knocked  into  touch,  it  shall  be 
thrown  out  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line  by  a  player 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  player  that  last  struck  it, 
previously  to  going  into  touch,  and  when  thrown  out, 
must  touch  the  ground  before  coining  into  play. 


9.  A  player  is  not  allowed  to  push,  hold,  or  trip  an 
adversary,  crook  his  hurl,  or  throw  his  own. 

10.  A  player  is  on  side  as  long  as  the  ball  is  on  the 
right  side  of  his  person,  and  he  hits  it  with  the  kit 
side  of  his  hurl.  (It  is  not,  however,  meant  by  this  to 
prevent  a  player  using  both  sides  of  his  hurl  whilst 
dodging  tlie  ball.)  Swiping  with  the  right  side  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

11.  If  the  full-back  does  not  pass  the  half-way  flags, 
no  player  on  the  opposite  side  behind  him  at  the  time 
the  ball  is  hit  can  play  the  ball,  if  it  has  last  been 
touched  by  one  of  his  own  side,  until  it  he  touched  by 
one  of  his  opponents. 

12.  A  player  may  be  hacked  by  an  opponent's  hurl, 
should  lie  persistently  continue  to  play  with  the  ball 
when  he  has  been  placed  off  side. 

13.  A  player  is  not  allowed  to  raise  his  hurl  over  his 
shoulder  in  close  quarters. 

14.  No  man,  except  the  full-back,  be  allowed  to 
handle  the  ball. 

15.  That  deliberate  kicking  or  throwing  tire  ball  be 
not  allowed. 

16.  A  player  be  allowed  to  stop  the  ball  with  his 
feet,  but  not  kick  it. 

17.  That  in  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  Rules  14 
and  15,  the  ball  be  brought  back,  on  appeal  to  the 
umpire,  to  where  the  infringement  occurred,  and  a  bully 
be  formed  there. 

IS.  The  ball  always  to  be  the  object  of  play. 

19.  The  decision  of  the  umpire  to  he  final  for  the 
time. 


TRAPS,  AND  AIL  ABOUT  THEM; 

INCLUDING  HINTS  ON  MOLE,  OTTER,  WEASEL,  RAT,  SQUIRREL,  AND  BIRD  TRAPPING, 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “Fish,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  etc.,  etc. 
rats — (continued). 


Be  careful  in  setting  your  trap  to  keep  your 
fingers  well  away  from  the  teeth,  and  to  do  this 
-observe  the  following  method.  Place  your  right 
foot  upon  the  spring  firmly,  and  as  the  jaws  fall 
back,  quickly  lift  the  catch  over  with  your  right 
hand  ;  then,  without  relaxing  pressure,  raise  the 
plate  of  the  trap  from  underneath  until  it  allows 
of  the  catch  to  meet  the  nick  in  the  plate.  Set 
them  lightly  or  hard,  according  to  the  animal  to 
be  trapped.  Experience  will  soon  enable  you  to 
judge  bow  this  should  be  for  a  rat.  A  fine 
sieve  is  generally  used  by  trappers  to  sift  dirt 
over  the  trap  when  set,  but  you  can  dispense 
with  this  if  you  wear  gloves.  In  rat  trapping, 
by-the-bye,  always  wear  thick  gloves  ;  rats  can 
smell  you  infallibly. 

Yon  can  easily  detect  a  rat-run,  and  quite  as 
easily  tell  if  it  lie  fresh  or  not,  by  noticing  the 
appearance  of  the  excrement.  Having  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  fresh  run,  endeavour  so  to  set  your 
trap  that  the  catch  shall  he  light,  and  the  whole 
affair  completely  hidden  from  sight,  the  pan  or 
plate  being  baited  with  whatever  seems  to  have 
been  the  recent  food,  or  food  most  likely  to  be 
■got  near  by  the  run.  The  author  of  “  Facts  and 
Useful  Hints,”  published  by  Mr.  Horace  Cox, 
340,  Strand,  gives  the  following  admirable  ad¬ 
vice,  which  I  would  recommend  you  to  carefully 
con  over,  as  it  contains  the  pith  of  rat-catching 
by  gins.  He  says  :  “  For  rats  in  runs  where 
they  come  to  feed,  by  walls,  rick-sides,  or  places 
at  which  they  appear  most,  the  traps  should  be 
set.  When  the  runs  appear  stale  or  not  much 
used,  they  should  be  shifted  to  other  places. 
For  rats  a  great  variety  of  baits  may  be  used, 
but  the  best  is  generally  something  like  what 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  on  farm 
premises  :  grain,  with  sufficient  chaff  or  cut 
liay  to  cover  the  bottom,  meal  mixed  with  sweet 
broth  or  small  bits  of  meat.  Rats  may  be  enticed 
with  oils  of  aniseed,  thyme,  and  rhodium,  and 
when  traps  are  new  and  smell  of  the  shop  a  few 
■drops  should  be  rubbed  inside  the  bottom  of  the 
traps  to  take  the  other  smell  away.  By  using 
a  drag  of  these  oils,  rubbed  on  a  herring  or  a 
piece  of  clean  rag,  rats  may  he  enticed  a  long 
way.” 

A  capital  bait  for  old  poachiog  rats — such  as 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  your  spring  chickens 
or  young  rabbits — is  the  drawing  of  game 
■of  any  sort,  or  tho  young  of  pigeons  or  young 


birds.  I  have  also  found  the  following  a 
capital  dodge  to  enable  one  to  overcome  the 
cunning  of  an  old  buck  rat.  Get  some  sprats 
and  pound  them.  Put  them  in  glass  bottles 
and  cork  and  seal,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  sun 
for  three  weeks  or  so,  or  put  them  on  a  dunghill 
of  moderate  heat.  This  will  entirely  decom¬ 
pose  and  resolve  them  into  an  oily  substance 
exceedingly  bad  smelling.  Pour  some  of  this 
on  a  rag  and  drag  it  about  from  a  common 
centre  where  the  trap  is,  and  indeed  it  is  well 
to  drag  it  after  one  as  the  traps  are  seen  to 
successively.  The  trap  bait  should  be  roasted 
salt  fish.  A  kippered  herring  dees  famously, 
and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  aniseed  can  be  put  on 
the  bait.  I  have  known  this  to  be  exceedingly 
successful. 

A  similar  sort  of  treatment  is  necessary  for 
the  water-rat.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
necessity  to  use  baits  if  the  trap  be  set  under 
water  at  the  spot  where  the  creature  emerges. 
The  precise  place  can  be  easily  seen,  and  its 
freshness  or  staleness  as  a  “run  ”  be  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  brown  rat.  The 
water-rat  is  easily  distinguished  from  its  cousin 
the  brown  by  the  tail  of  the  former  being  covered 
with  hair  and  that  of  the  latter  with  scales, 
of  which  there  are  200  rows.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  because  the  water-rat 
derives  its  living  from  the  water  chiefly,  that  it 
is  not  a  destructive  creature  inland.  A  very 
interesting  writer  says,  “We  have  seen  water- 
rats  cross  a  wide  meadow,  climb  the  stalks  of 
the  dwarf  beans,  and  after  detaching  the  pods 
with  their  teeth,  shell  the  beans  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner.”  They  are  also  said  to 
mount  vines  and  feed  on  grapes,  and  I  can 
verify  that  they  are  fond  of  plums  from  the 
following  incident. 

As  I  now  write  I  am  within  ten  yards  of 
the  clear  water  of  the  Itchen,  and  my  garden 
stretches  quite  down  to  its  stream.  Between 
my  study  window  and  the  margin  stand  two 
tall  trees  of  the  bullaee  plum,  and  this  year 
they  have  been  unusually  full  of  fruit.  I  placed 
a  ladder  against  one  of  the  trees  in  order  to  pick 
the  plums,  hut  rain  or  some  other  interference 
prevented  my  doing  so  at  the  intended  time ; 
thus  the  ladder  remained  for  some  days.  Now 
I  have  a  large  tabby  cat,  and  besides  being  a 
good  rat-killer  she  is  fond  of  birds,  and  strangely 


enough  will  climb  trees  and  spring  at  a  bird 
within  reach,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  falling  to 
the  ground  with  her  captive  in  lier  mouth.  As 
I  sat  writing  one  morning  Tabby  mounted  her 
coign  of  vantage  by  means  of  the  ladder,  and 
scaled  to  the  topmost  height,  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  not,  I  fancy,  on  this  occasion  waiting 
for  prey.  However,  good  things  come  when 
least  expected,  and  present^  Tabby  and  I  both 
beheld  a  large  water-rat — unseen  bjr  the  latter, 
of  course  —  approach  the  ladder,  and  after 
peering  slyly  round,  begin  to  mount  it,  which 
he  did  with  remarkable  agility.  On  reaching 
the  first  large  branch  he  stepped  on  it,  and 
without  the  least  hesitation  made  for  a  cluster 
of  tlie  plums  and  began  his  feast.  I  told  you 
Tabby  saw  him  as  well  as  I,  and  I  would  have 
given  much  too  if  she  had  not.  As  Mr.  Rat  sat 
absorbed  with  his  back  to  her,  like  a  jungle 
leopard,  creeping  with  silent  certainty  on  its 
innocent,  unsuspecting  prey,  Tabby  slowly 
approached,  and  the  steadfast  glare  in  her 
greenish  eyes  was  full  of  a  deadly  purpose,  which 
gathered  strength  as  she  progressed.  Presently, 
when  within  three  feet  of  the  still  gourmandising 
rat,  her  fell  purpose  culminated  in  a  terrific  but 
unerring  spring,  which  tumbled  rat  and  cat  out 
of  the  tree  to  the  ground.  Habet !  alas  !  he 
had  it,  and  after  a  few  terrific  crunches  of  her 
jaws  Tabby  rose  from  the  body  proudly,  with 
swinging  tail  and  a  victorious  air,  which  as 
plainly  as  language  conveyed  infinite  self-com¬ 
placency  at  the  death-dealing  deed. 

These  rats  are  more  clever  in  boring  their  tun¬ 
nels  than  the  brown  species,  resembling,  in  fact, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mole  rather  than  the  rat. 
They  are  much  more  cleanly  also.  Should  you  get 
an  apple  or  pear  or  melon  which  has  been  bitten 
by  a  brown  rat  you  will  instantly  detect  it  by  its 
peculiar  musty  odour  and  taste.  The  water-rat  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  much  more  cleanly  animal,  and 
its  fleshois  not  uncommonly  eaten  by  the  French 
peasants  on  maigre  days.  It  breeds  in  the  spring, 
and  again  in  autumn  if  the  spring  litter  be  very 
early,  bringing  forth  five  or  six  at  a  time.  The 
nest  is  usually  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  stream. 
In  tlie  roots  of  an  old  willow  tree  just  opposite 
my  house  1  found  six  nests  this  year.  Not  that 
these  rats  will  not  at  times  build  away  from  the 
water.  I  know  of  several  instances,  and  Gilbert 
White  of  Selborne  mentions  the  same  thing. 


He  says,  as  a  neighbour  was  ploughing  in  a  dry, 
chalky  field,  far  removed  from  any  water,  he 
turned  out  a  water-rat  that  was  curiously  laid 
up  in  an  liybernaculum  artificially  formed  of 
grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  lay  about  a  gallon 
of  potatoes,  regularly  stowed,  on  which  it  was  to 
have  supported  itself  for  the  winter. 

When  a  rat  is  caught  in  a  gin  always  he  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  your  hand  at  a  distance  on  releas¬ 
ing  it.  In  fact,  do  not  let  it  go  at  all,  but  kill 
it  at  once.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  letting  a 
suffering  animal  be  further  tormented  by  dogs, 
or  even  cats.  There  can  be  no  true  sport  in  it 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  savage  instincts  of  the 
dog,  and  why  a  human  being  should  find  cruel 
sport  for  a  dog  I  cannot  tell  you. 

The  other  species,  the  black  rat  {Mus  rattus), 
is  perhaps  a  more  ancient  importation  even 
than  the  brown.  It  is,  however,  scarcer  than 
either  of  the  others.  Its  colours  are  greyish 
black  above  and  ash-coloured  beneath,  and  it  is 
about  seven  inches  and  a  half  long  when  full 
grown. 

Ferrets  are  often  employed  to  aid  in  extermi¬ 
nating  the  brown  rat.  The  ferret  is  of  no  use 
whatever  for  the  water-rat,  though  it  is  certainly 
extremely  useful  when  barns,  wood-heaps,  and 
such-like  erections  are  infested.  The  gun  is  the 
thing,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  sportsman, 
to  kill  them  as  the  ferrets  force  them  to  leave 
their  homes,  but  a  few  sharp  dogs  and  a  half- 
dozen  sharp  schoolfellows  with  sticks  will  pro¬ 
duce  very  certain  destruction.  Be  careful  not  to 
mistake  the  head  of  a  ferret  coming  out  of  a 
hole  for  that  of  a  rat,  as  once  happened  to  me 
in  this  wise.  I  was  staying  at  a  farmhouse  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  it  was  proposed  one  fine 
December  morning  to  try  an  hour  or  two’s 
ferreting.  My  school  chum,  with  whom  I  was 
staying,  possessed  some  very  tame  and  good 
working  ferrets,  one  in  particular,  a  fine  brownish 
dog  ferret,  by  which  he  set  great  store.  The 
great  wheat-barn  was  to  be  laid  siege  to,  and 
he  being  a  good  shot  and  older  than  I,  took 
down  his  gun  and  loaded  it  preparatory  to 
starting.  “Jack,”  said  he  to  me,  “you  can 
shoot,  can’t  you  ?  ”  I  was  but  fourteen  then 
and  a  schoolboy,  and  I  fear  I  answered  rather 
too  readily  and  without  sufficient  modesty, 
“Oh,  yes  ;  have  you  a  gun  to  spare  ? ”  Yes,  he 
had  a  single-barrel  pretty  little  weapon,  and, 
proud  as  a  cock-robin,  I  sallied  forth,  on  mighty 
shots  intent.  “Now,”  said  he,  with  emphasis, 
“stand  here  ;  watch  that  hole,  and  as  soon  as 
you  see  the  whole  of  a  rat’s  body  fire  away,  but 
he  careful  not  to  kill  a  ferret,  which  you  may 
easily  do  if  you  fire  too  hastily.”  I  recollect 
I  rather  scorned  the  idea  of  mistaking  a  ferret 
for  a  rat,  and  with  steadfast  attention  prepared 
to  kill  the  first  of  the  rodents  that  appeared.  It 
seemed  an  age,  and  then  one  swiftly  popped  his 
head  out  and  bolted  past  me,  my  fire  hitting 
the  ground  at  least  a  yard  behind  him.  How 
savage  I  was  !  not  to  speak  of  the  half  sneers  of 
my  companions.  Next  time  I  would  be  ready. 
Ah  !  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  hole,  a 
small  nose  poked  itself  out  and  then  disappeared. 

I  pointed  the  gun  straight  for  the  hole.  Out  it 
came  again,  and  then  a  brown  head  swiftly 
appeared.  Bang  !  Hurrah  !  I  had  killed  him. 
Round  came  the  boys.  “  Well  done,”  said  my 
friend  Ted,  os  he  stooped  to  draw  out  the  mur¬ 
dered  wretch.  “  Why,  you  duffing  idiot ;  you've 
hilled  my  best  dog  ferret  !  ”  Moral,  do  not  jump 
at  conclusions. 

(To  he  continued.) 

- - 
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***  The  Special  .Christmas  Number  is  now  quite 
out  of  print,  and  cannot  he  reproduced.  A  ny  readers 
who  did  not  take  our  advice  and  order  early,  have  of 
course  only  themselves  to  thank  for  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  not  being  able  to  secure  copies.  We  are  sorry, 
though  we  cannot  help  them. 


Daring  Jack.— Apply  at  the  baths  at  Charing  Cross 
Pier  for  information  as  to  swimming. 

C.  H.  H. — The  Civil  Service  i3  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  colonists  included. 
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A.  S.— On  the  Continent  “prince"  is  a  title,  just  as 
duke,  marquis,  etc.,  is  in  England.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  kind  of  “  prince,"  generally  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  some  smaller  State.  As  to  princes  being 
“always  of  royal  Mood,"  it  all  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  royal  blood.  On  the  Continent  the  Prince 
of,  say  Pickelheim,  may  have  a  dozen  sons,  who  will 
be  Prince  Henry  of  Pickelheim,  Prince  Louis  of 
Pickelheim,  etc.  :  and  these  may  all  have  families', 
and  so  keep  up  the  title  in  default  of  what  we  should 
consider  a  surname.  T n  this  country  it  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  title  is  not  subject  to  such 
variations,  and  can  only  be  borne  by  one  man  at  a 
time.  See  back  for  the  status  of  princes  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Idiyaciit.— 1.  A  five-tonner  flies  a  racing  flag  measur¬ 
ing  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  ;  a  ten-tonner  twenty- 
one  inches  by  fourteen  ;  a  twenty-tonner  twenty- 
seven  inches  by  twenty-one ;  a  forty-tonner  thirty- 
three  inches  by  twenty-four ;  a  sixty-tonner  thirty- 
six  inches  by  twenty-seven  ;  a  hundred-tonner  forty- 
two  inches  by  thirty-three ;  a  hundred-and-fifty- 
tonner  forty-eight  inches  by  thirty-nine  ;  a  two-liun- 
dred-tonner  fifty-four  inches  by  forty-five.  2.  A 
yacht  forty-five  feet  long  would  fly  a  burgee  thirty 
inches  in  the  fly.  Over  that  length  the  burgee  is  in¬ 
creased  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  every  foot  extra 
up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.  3.  A  yacht  forty-five 
feet  long  would  fly  an  ensign  six  feet  long,  and  the 
ensign  would  be  increased  an  inch  for  every  foot 
extra  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

S.  J.  C.  C. — You  can  use  which  plural  you  please.  In¬ 
dices  and  indexes  are  equally  correct,  but  the  latter 
form  is  more  modern,  and  more  usual. 

Hastv.— There  is  a  School  of  Engineering  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  Sydenham.  You  can  get  a  prospectus 
from  the  secretary,  and  from  it  gather  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  require.  There  are  other  schools  on  the 
same  principle.  The  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  might  suit  your  means  and  intentions 
better.  Apply  to  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  South  Kensington,  s.W.,  enclosing  sixpence  for 
Science  Directory.  The  examination-papers  for  any 
particular  year  are  sold  at  sixpence  per  set,  and  these 
might  prove  useful. 

Llanellite— 1.  They  drink  a  good  deal  of  a  liquid 
called  rum,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  some¬ 
what  intoxicating.  Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  it 
as  being  so?  2.  Go  in  for  the  thorough  study  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  then  you  will  understand  all 
you  want  to  know  about  alcohol. 

A.  IV.  G.  — Apply  for  particulars  to  the  Registrar,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  S.W.,  and 
you  will  get  by  return  prospectuses  of  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  and  B.A.  examinations. 

One  in  Doubt.— A  weighted  safety-valve,  to  blow  off 
at  a  certain  pressure,  could  be  made  with  a  long- 
arm  and  tube,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  rough 
but  safe  gauge. 

Welshman.  — The  articles  on  “  Yacht  and  Boat  Build¬ 
ing”  were  published  in  1882,  in  Nos.  183  to  191. 

North  Star.— The  plural  of  tortoise  is  tortoises ;  why 
should  it  not  be  ? 


Chippy.— Frequently  answered  before.  In  all  Greek 
words  pronounce  the  final  e.  The  best  way  of 
bleaching  coral  was  clearly  described  in  No.  191. 

M.  C.  K.— Drop  the  shell  into  boiling  water,  and'the 
animal  will  come  out  like  a  periwinkle.  Death  is 
instantaneous. 

II.  W.  McGann. — Such  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  “  tlie  publisher,”  and  all  this  delay  avoided.  The 
back  numbers  for  the  current  year  can  always  be 
obtained  through  your  bookseller,  or  from  56,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row  direct.  But  the  editor  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  supply. 

Smith.— 1.  The  bowler’s  foot  must  be  behind  the  bowl¬ 
ing-crease,  if  it  is  not  the  ball  is  a  no-ball.  The  fact 
of  the  bowler  accidentally  touching  the  wicket  would 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  no-ball.  2.  If  the  ball  is 
out  of  the  batsman’s  reach,  over  his  head  or  on  either 
side,  the  umpire  can  call  wide. 

Cricketer.— All  that  is  known  of  the  patent  bat,  ex¬ 
cept  amongst  a  very  select  circle,  is  what  was  stated 
in  the  article.  The  writer  not  having  tried  the  bat 
did  not  pretend  to  speak  from  personal  observation, 
and  it  distinctly  says  so. 

Nautilus.— If  you  wish  to  be  a  seaman  you  join  as  a 
boy,  and  apply  at  the  depot  in  Orange  Street,  Leices¬ 
ter  Square.  If  you  wish  to  be  an  officer  you  must 
join  as  a  cadet,  and  apply  at  the  Admiralty,  White¬ 
hall.  Your  age  is  that  most  suitable. 

Zephyr.— Under  no  circumstances  send  us  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  eggs,  the  risk  is  far  too  great.  Take  them 
to  tlie  curator  of  your  museum,  and  if  he  cannot 
identify  them  he  will  introduce  you  to  some  one  who 
will. 

Auld  Edinburgh.— Soak  the  horn  in  water  to  soften 
it.  Horn  is,  however,  roasted  before  a  furze  fire 
when  it  is  to  be  split  for  commercial  purposes  ;  and 
the  heat  method  might  suit  you  better. 

Phonography.— 1.  The  time  spent  on  learning  short¬ 
hand  is  never  lost,  but  shorthand  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  accomplishment  useful  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  not  as  a  special  means  of  earning  your 
living.  2.  It  all  depends  on  the  trade  they  are 
engaged  in.  As  shorthand  writers  only,  about  thirty 
shillings  per  week. 

Andrumachus.— There  is  no  such  book,  nor  is  there 
ever  likely  to  be.  We  have  given  an  article  on  how¬ 
to  become  a  solicitor,  and  to  that  we  must  refer  you. 
The  Articled  Clerks'  Manual  might  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  you,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  information 
you  ask. 

Tree  Froggie.— All  back  numbers  and  parts  are  sup¬ 
plied  at  tlie  same  price  as  current  ones.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  “Exchange  afid  Mart”  would  pro¬ 
bably  get  you  tree-frogs,  failing  the  shops  in  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Seven  Dials. 

W.  T.  Smoult  — Impossible  to  give  such  a  catalogue* 
Apply  to  any  well-known  boat-builders.  Try  Messrs* 
Searle,  of  Lambeth,  or  whoever  may  be  nearest  to 
you.  The  heavy  men  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
boat,  bnt  you  arrange  the  crew  so  as  to  trim  her 
properly. 
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It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  be  caught 
in  the  midst  of  a  simple  free  fight  and  sent  up  to 
the  Doctor.  But  the  case  was  far  more  horrible 
than  that !  For  Mr.  Parrett  had  been  strangely  and 
wonderfully  mixed  up  in  the  whole  affair.  A  few 
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“  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s," 

“  My  Friend  Smith,"  etc, 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  SURPRISE  IN  STORE. 

FOR  a  few  minutes,  as  the  dis¬ 
concerted  and  terrified  young¬ 
sters  stood  in  a  small  bend  at 
Parson’s  study-door  and  watched 
Mr.  Parrett  slowly  retreat  down 
the  passage,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
final  crisis  in  the  career  of  every 
one  present  had  arrived. 


‘‘Hullo!  you  seem  to  live  here.’* 
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weeks  ago  the  Parrett’s  juniors  had  doue 
their  best  to  drown  him ;  now  they  had 
done  their  best  to  drown  him  and  break 
his  neck  and  crack  his  skull  all  at  one  on¬ 
slaught  ;  and  as  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  the 
Welchers  had  stepped  in  at  the  same 
moment  and  added  poison  and  suffocation 
to  the  other  crimes  of  which  the  unlucky 
master  was  the  victim. 

Of  course  he  would  think  it  was  from 
beginning  to  end  one  elaborate  and 
fiendish  plot  against  his  life.  It  would  not 
matter  to  him  which  beys  committed  one 
assault  and  which  another.  He  had 
figured  as  the  victim  of  all  parties,  and  all 
parties,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  would 
now  be  included  under  one  terrific  sen¬ 
tence. 

In  the  presence  of  this  common  doom, 
School  House,  Parretts,  and  Welchers  for 
the  first  time  that  term  showed  symptoms 
of  a  passing  brotherhood. 

They  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  and 
speechless  for  at  least  two  minutes  after 
the  ill-starred  master  had  vanished  ;  then 
Telson — usually  the  first  to  recover  his 
wits — whistled  drearily  and  low, 

“  Whew!  we  shall  catch  it !  ” 

“Think  we’ll  be  expelled?”  asked 
Cusack. 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Parson,  re¬ 
treating  slowly  into  his  study,  followed  by 
the  rest. 

“He’ll  send  us  up  to  the  Doctor,  cer¬ 
tain,”  said  King. 

There  was  a  long  unpleasant  pause,  at 
the  end  of  which  Cusack  said, 

“Well,  it’s  no  use  staying  here.  Come 
on,  you  fellows.” 

“  May  as  well  stay,”  suggested  Parson. 
“  We’d  better  all  turn  up  together.” 

So  it  was  decided  not  to  break  up  the 
party,  and  that  evening  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  Telson,  Parretts,  and  Welchers, 
sitting  amicably  together  in  one  study, 
might  have  been  noted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  that  wonderful  term. 

Of  course  boys  could  not  sit  and  talk  of 
nothing.  And  of  course  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  they  would  confine  their  con¬ 
versation  altogether  to  a  review  of  their 
misdeeds.  The  talk  gradually  became 
general,  and  occasionally  even  animated. 

“  Guess  Pil  and  I  will  have  to  give  up 
chemistry  after  this,”  said  Cusack. 

Pilbury  smiled  grimly. 

“  What  do  you  call  the  wretched  stuff  ?  ” 
asked  Telson. 

“  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,”  said  Cusack, 
briskly.  “  First  of  all  you  take  a — ” 

“  Oh,  shut  up  shop  !  We  don’t  want  a 
chemistry  lecture,”  broke  in  Parson. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  Philpot 
asked, 

“I  say,  is  it  true  then  there’s  not  going 
to  be  a  new  race  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Parson;  “  what’s 
the  use  when  we  can’t  be  sure  of  fair 
play?” 

“Jolly  right  too,”  said  Cusack,  de¬ 
lighted  to  agree  with  his  old  enemy  for 
once ;  “  those  School  House  cads  are  cheats, 
every  one  of  them  !  ” 

“All  right!”  exclaimed  Telson,  jump¬ 
ing  up ;  “  I’ll  fight  you,  young  Cusack, 
for  that !  ” 

Cusack  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  outbreak,  but  was  in¬ 
clined,  nevertheless,  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Parson,  however,  interfered  per¬ 
emptorily. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “we’re  in  quite 
enough  row  for  one  day,  without  wanting 
any  more.  So  shut  up,  you  fellows,  do 
you  hear  ?  ” 
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“Make  him  apologise,  then,”  said  Tel¬ 
son,  wrathfully. 

“  Oh,  all  serene.  Nobody  was  hurting 
you,”  said  Cusack. 

“Do  you  apologise,  or  do  you  not?” 
demanded  Telson. 

“  I  didn’t  say  I  didn’t,  did  I  ?  ” 

This  was  as  much  as  the  irascible  School 
House  lag  could  expect,  so  he  sat  down 
again. 

“You  know,”  said  Pilbury,  anxious  to 
make  things  quite  pleasant  again,  “  a  lot 
of  the  fellows  say  the  School  House  would 
have  won  in  any  case.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  who  says  that,”  de¬ 
manded  Parson,  whose  turn  it  now  was  to 
be  angry. 

“  Oh,  everybody  in  our  house.  They 
looked  like  winning,  you  know,  from  the 
very  start,  didn’t  they,  Phil  ?  ” 

“Yes,  a  lot  you  and  your  friend  Phil 
know  about  rowing,”  sneered  Parson. 

“  Know  as  much  as  you  do  !  ” 

“  Pity  if  you  know  such  a  lot  you  can’t 
put  a  boat  on  the  river.” 

“  I  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Cusack. 
“  Pil  and  I  will  row  any  two  of"  your  lot; 
there  now.  Funk  it,  eh  ?  ” 

Parson  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and 
then  glanced  at  Telson.  Telson  glanced 
back  at  Parson,  and  then  eyed  the  Welchers 
grimly. 

“  You’d  promise  fair  play  ?  ”  asked  Par¬ 
son. 

“  Of  course  we  would  ;  we  always  do.” 

“  You’d  give  us  fair  play,  then  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Parson. 

“  Yes,  honour  bright.” 

“  All  serene.  Telson  and  I  will  row 
you ;  eh,  Telson  ?  ” 

“  Bather  !  ”  said  Telson,  “  and  give  them 
a  start  too.” 

“  All  very  well,  you  fellows,”  said  King, 
“  but  suppose  wfe’re  all  expelled  to-mor¬ 
row  ?  ” 

This  unpleasant  suggestion  took  away 
most  of  the  interest  in  the  proposed  race, 
and  it  was  decided  to  defer  further  arrange¬ 
ments  till  the  fate  of  the  parties  should  be 
decided. 

After  this  the  party  waited  gloomily 
till  seven  o’clock  came,  and  then,  in 
decidedly  low  spirits,  rose  in  a  body  and 
repaired  to  Mr.  Parrett’s  study. 

Had  they  been  aware  of  the  actual  state 
of  that  amiable  ■  athlete’s  mind  from  the 
moment  they  last  saw  him,  handkerchief 
in  mouth,  hurrying  down  the  passage,  till 
now,  their  trepidation  would  have  been 
considerably  relieved.  The  first  thing  Mr. 
Parrett  had  done  on  regaining  his  room 
after  that  “  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  ”  with 
his  juniors  was  to  throw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  laugh  heartily. 

The  fact  was,  his  sense  of  humour  was 
inconveniently  acute  for  the  master  of  a 
public  school,  so  that  what  would  strike 
other  masters  as  a  heinous  offence,  occurred 
to  him  more  as  a  ludicrous  chapter  of 
accidents.  And  to  Mr.  Parrett’s  mind  a 
more  ludicrous  chapter  of  accidents  had 
rarely  occurred  in  his  history.  He  saw 
the  whole  matter  at  once,  and  the  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  funnier  it  all  seemed. 
And  yet,  funny  as  it  was,  it  was  a  painful 
necessity  that  discipline  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  however  much  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  joke  he  must  be  severe  on  the 
jokers. 

When,  therefore,  the  group  of  youthful 
culprits  slowly  filed  into  his  room,  his 
voice  was  stern  and  his  countenance  be¬ 
trayed  no  symptoms  of  the  amusement 
which  lurked  beneath. 

“  Now,  you  boys,”  said  he,  surveying 


the  anxious  array  carefully,  “what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourselves  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sir,”  began  Parson,  Telson,  and 
Cusack,  all  at  a  breath. 

“Stop,”  said  Mr.  Parrett ;  “only  one 
at  a  time.  You,  Parson,  what  have  you 
to  say  ?  ” 

“Please,  sir,”  said  Parson,  “  we’re  all 
awfully  sorry.  It  was  quite  an  accident, 
really.” 

“What  was  an  accident?”  demanded 
Mr.  Parrett. 

“Why,  you  getting  mauled  about 
like — ” 

“Tell  me,  Parson,”  said  Mr.  Parrett, 
pinching  himself  to  keep  himself  grave, 
“  was  it  an  accident  that  your  watercan 
was  hung  over  the  door  and  the  string- 
stretched  across  the  bottom  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  sir  ;  not  that,  but —  ” 

“Was  it  an  accident  that  you  had  mis¬ 
siles  in  your  hands  and  threw  them  in. the 
direction  of  the  door  as  it  was  opened  ?  ” 
“No,  sir.” 

“  Then,  sir,  what  was  the  accident  ?  ” 

“  You  were  the  accident,  please,  sir,” 
said  Parson,  sadly. 

“I  guessed  so.  And  for  whom  were 
these  preparations  intended,  pray  ?  ” 

“  For  the  Welchers,  sir,”  began  Parson, 
longing  to  launch  out  into  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  ;  “  and  please,  sir — -  ” 

But  again  the  master  pulled  him  up 
short,  and,  turning  to  Cusack  and  his 
brother  Welchers,  said,  “  And  you — your 
preparations  were  for — ” 

“  For  the  Parretts,  sir,”  broke  in 
Cusack. 

“  Just  so,”  said  Mr.  Parrett,  deliberately. 
“  And  now  just  listen  to  me.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  had  to  speak  to  some 
of  you  for  this  very  conduct.” 

Parson,  Telson,  Bosher,  and  the  other 
Parretts  looked  very  dejected  at  this 
point. 

“  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
this  term  that  all  of  you  have  been  guilty 
of  similar  disturbances.  Most  of  you  here 
look  frightened  and  uneasy  enough  now.  I 
wish  I  could  believe  it  was  because  you 
know  you  have  been  doing  wrong  and  dis¬ 
gracing  the  school,  instead  of  merely 
because  I  happened  to  have  suffered  by 
your  bad  conduct.  But  such  conduct  must 
be  put  a  stop  to.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
term  each  one  of  you  will  lose  one  hour’s 
play  a  day  except  Saturdays.” 

A  shudder,  half  of  anguish  half  of  re¬ 
lief,  went  round  the  small  assembly  at  this 
first  clause  of  Mr.  Parrett’s  sentence.  The 
next  clause  was  still  more  severe. 

“For  the  remainder  of  this  term,  too, 
none  of  you  will  be  allowed  to  go  into 
any  house  except  your  own,  under  any 
pretence,  without  my  leave.” 

Telson  and  Parson  looked  at  one  another 
and  groaned  inwardly.  They  could  hardly 
realise  what  this  cruel  sentence  involved, 
but  they  knew  it  meant  that  life  would 
hardly  be  worth  living  for  the  next  six 
weeks. 

“  And,”  continued  Mr.  Parrett,  “  I  have 
one  more  thing  to  say.  Some  of  you  here 
are  in  my  house,  and  every  one  of  you,  I 
see,  is  in  my  form  in  Third  School.  You 
are  most  of  you  idle  boys,  and,  as  you 
know,  there  are  plenty  in  the  same  form 
better  behaved  and  more  industrious  than 
yourselves.” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir,”  said  Telson,  frankly. 

“  What  I  shall  do  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term  is  this,”  said  Mr.  Parrett.  “If 
I  hear  of  any  other  case  of  disturbance 
between  the  boys  of  different  houses,  in 
which  any  one  of  you  is  implicated,  I  intend 


to  punish  the  entire  form  and  stop  every 
boy’s  play  for  one  day.  It  rests  with  you, 
therefore,  to  decide  whether  such  a  tning 
shall  take  place  or  not.  But  if  you  give 
me  reason,  I  shall  most  certainly  do  it ! 

Mr.  Parrett  spoke  severely,  and  looked 
as  good  as  his  word.  He  had  carefully 
weighed  his  words  beforehand,  and  he 
knew  tolerably  well  the  boys  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  They  were  noisy  boys, 
and  troublesome  boys,  and  cheeky  boys, 
and  idle  boys,  but  they  were  honest  on  the 
whole,  and  the  master  calculated  pretty 
.shrewdly  on  the  effect  which  this  last 
decision  would  have  on  their  conduct. 

As  long  as  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
getting  his  own  particular  self  into  a  row, 
not  one  of  these  boys  fixed  any  precise 
limit  to  his  disorderly  instincts  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  getting  a  whole  lot  of  other  boys 
into  the  row  too,  a  new  and  very  em¬ 
barrassing  difficulty  arose  which  was  fairly 
insurmountable. 

Mr.  Parrett  dismissed  the  boys  sternly, 
and  then,  trusting  he  had  done  right,  and 
trusting  still  more  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
better  qualities  of  his  noisy  young  pupils 
to  some  good  purpose,  he  went  straight  to 
the  Doctor  and  told  him  what  he  had 
•done. 

Dr.  Patrick  fully  approved  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  his  colleague,  and  while  on  the 
subject  opened  his  mind  to  him  on  the 
question  of  the  discipline  of  Willoughby 
generally. 

“  Have  you  been  able  to  judge  at  all  of 
the  order  of  the  school  lately,  Parrett  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Parrett,  “I’m  not 
sure  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Of 
course,  it  was  an  experiment  making 
Riddell  captain,  particularly  as  he  is  not 
generally  popular.” 

“  His  unpopularity  arises  from  no  cause 
in  himself,”  said  the  Doctor ;  “  if  it  did  I 
would  not  have  put  him  in  the  post.  But 
he  will  five  it  down — in  fact,  he  is  doing 
so  now,  I  fancy.” 

“  I  think  he  is,”  said  Mr.  Parrett.  “  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  get  him  to  assert  him¬ 
self.” 

“I  trust,”  said  the  Doctor,  after  a 
pause,  “  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
that  Bloomfield  and  the  monitors  of  your 
house  are  trying  to  set  up  a  counter 
authority  to  Riddell’s.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Parrett ;  “  and  it 
is  the  secret  of  most  of  the  bad  order  in 
•the  school.  But  I  am  not  sure,  sir, 
whether  it  is  a  matter  you  would  do  well  to 
notice.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
Riddell  has  to  live  down,  and  which  bring 
him  out  more  than  anything  else.  He  has 
made  his  mark  already  on  the  usurpers.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  ‘  ‘  I  would  rather  leave  a  difficulty 
like  that  to  right  itself.  And  I  dare  say 
the  reason  Riddell  is  so  slow  in  asserting 
himself,  as  you  say,  is  that  in  his  own 
house  he  really  has  not  much  to  do.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Parrett. 

The  Doctor  paused  for  a  moment  and 
then  started  on  an  apparently  fresh  topic. 

“  I  am  afraid  Welch’s  House  is  no  better 
than  it  was.” 

“How  can  it  be?”  said  Mr.  Parrett. 
“  It  has  not  a  single  senior  of  influence  or 
■even  character  in  it  ?  ” 

“  And  more  than  that,”  added  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  it  contains  a  few  boys — one  or  two 
only  I  hope — whose  influence  is  distinctly 
bad.” 

Mr.  Parrett  nodded. 

“  A  change  of  some  sort  must  be  made,” 
said  the  Doetor.  ‘ 1  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
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Parrett,  quite  recently,  that  Riddell  might 
do  better  there.” 

Mr.  Parrett  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

“  You  are  astonished,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“  So  was  I  when  I  first  thought  of  it.  But 
Riddell  is  a  safe  man,  if  slow,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  just  what  is  wanted  in  Welch’s. 
Besides,  Fairbairn  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  head  for  the  School  House.  What  do 
you  think  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt  Riddell,  as  far  as 
character  goes,  is  the  best  boy  you  could 
choose.  I’m  not  quite  sure  though  whether 
he  has  sufficient  force.” 

“But,  as  you  say,  his  force  answers  to 
his  difficulties.  At  any  rate  I  am  disposed 
to  try  him.  A  few  weeks  will  show  how 
he  gets  on.  I  have  not  much  fear  myself.” 

And  so  the  head  master  and  his  lieute¬ 
nant  separated. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  changes  in  store 
for  them,  Silk  and  Gilks  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  study  of  the  latter,  furtively 
consuming  cigar-ends  and  looking  de¬ 
cidedly  glum  as  they  conversed  together  in 
low  and  mysterious  and  not  very  amicable 
tones. 

“  Think  he’ll  do  it  ?  ”  said  Silk. 

“  He  had  a  letter  from  home  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  replied  Gilks,  “  I  know,  because  he 
sat  next  to  me  at  breakfast  while  he  was 
reading  it.” 

“  Did  you  see  what  it  said,”  inquired 
Silk,  as  naturally  as  if  looking  over  another 
fellow’s  letters  were  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“Ho,  but  it  was  from  his  brother.,  and  it 
had  a  post-office  order  in  it.” 

“It  had?  that’s  lucky.  How  much 
was  it  for  ?  ” 

“  I  couldn’t  see,”  said  Gilks. 

“  Where  is  he  now  ?  ”  asked  Silk,  after  a 
pause. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Probably  in  his  Holi¬ 
ness’s  study — or,  no,  it’s  library  night — 
he’ll  be  there.” 

“  What  a  nuisance  that  library  is.  The 
young  beggar ’s  always  pottering  about 
there,”  said  Silk.  “Think  he’ll  look  us 
up  before  bed-time  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  Gilks. 

“You’d  better  know,”  said  Silk.  “He 
must  come,  and  you’d  better  see  he  does.” 

This  last  was  spoken  in  a  somewhat 
menacing  voice,  and  Gilks  sulkily  replied, 

“  What  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to-night 
for  ?  The  morning  will  do,  won’t  it  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Silk,  “ it  won’t,  there  ;  and 
even  if  it  did,  I  choose  to  see  him  to-night.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  makes  you  so 
precious  disagreeable,”  growled  Gilks.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  be  ordered  about  by  you, 
I  can  tell  you.” 

Silk  sneered.  “  I’m  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you,  I  know,”  he  said. 

“  Well,”  said  Gilks,  who  winced  visibly 
under  the  satire,  “  however  could  I  help 
it  ?  It  wasn’t  my  fault,  I  tell  you.  I'm 
awfully  sorry  you  lost  on  the  race,  but — ” 

1  ‘  But  you’d  better  look  alive  and  do 
what  I  tell  you,”  said  Silk,  viciously. 

It  was  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  in  so  short  a  time  the  Welcher  should 
have  so  completely  got  the  upper  hand  of 
his  confederate  that  the  latter  departed 
meekly  without  another  word  on  his 
errand. 

He  found  Wyndham,  as  he  had  expected, 
in  the  library,  busy  getting  together  the 
books  for  distribution  next  day. 

“Hullo!”  said  Gilks,  with  a  show  of 
cordiality  ;  “  here  you  are  again.  You  seem 
to  live  here.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Wyndham,  looking 
not  very  pleased  to  be  interrupted,  “  but  I 


always  have  to  get  ready  an  evening  before 
the  day,  or  the  fellows  kick  up  such  a  jolly 
row  when  they’re  kept  waiting.” 

“  How  long  shall  you  be  ?  ”  asked  Gilks. 

“  I  don't  know.  Why  ?  ”  asked  Wynd¬ 
ham. 

“  Only  Silk  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

Wyndham's  face  clouded.  He  had  come 
fresh  from  Riddell’s  study  an  hour  ago. 
His  brother’s  friend  had  been  as  kind  as 
ever.  In  a  hundred  ways  he  had  shown  it 
without  sermon  or  lecture,  and  Wyndham 
had  felt  stung  with  a  sense  of  his  own  in¬ 
gratitude  and  dishonesty  as  he  accepted 
the  help  and  goodness  of  his  mentor. 

Now,  consequently,  this  summons  to 
present  himself  before  Silk  was  more  than 
usually  distasteful. 

“  I  can’t  come,  tell  him.  It  will  take 
me  all  the  evening  to  finish  this.” 

“  You’d  better  go,  though,”  said  Gilks. 

“  I  can’t.  Why  had  I  better  go  ?  ”  asked 
Yvyndham,  looking  uncomfortable. 

“  It’s  something  important  he  wants  you 
for.  You’d  better  go,  young  un.” 

Wyndham  flung  down  the  book  in  his 
hand  with  a  baffled  air,  and  muttering,  “  I 
hate  the  fellow  !  ”  walked  miserably  off. 

Gilks  called  him  back  for  a  moment. 

“  I  say,”  he  said,  “  don’t  you  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  rile  Silk,  young  un.  He  could 
make  it  precious  awkward  for  you  and  me 
too  if  it  came  to  a  row.  Take  my  advi«e 
and  keep  in  with  him.” 

Wyndham  answered  nothing,  but  went 
off  moodily  to  Silk. 

“  Ah,  Wyndham,”  said  the  latter,  cor¬ 
dially,  as  his  young  proi&je  entered,  “  I 
was  just  wondering  if  you’d  give  me  a  look 
up.” 

1  ‘  Gilks  came  and  said  you  wanted  me  ; 
that’s  why  I  came,”  said  Wyndham. 

“  Awfully  good  of  you,”  said  Silk.  “  Of 
course  I  wanted  you.  The  fact  is,  young 
un,”  said  he,  becoming  a  little  mysterious, 
“there’s  rather  an  awkward  thing  turned 
up.  I  hope  it  won’t  come  to  anything, 
I’m  sure,  but  it  doesn’t  do  to  be  too  sure.” 

1  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  ’  demanded 
Wyndham,  looking  alarmed. 

“  I  mean,”  said  Silk,  slowly,  “  that  last 
time  you  took  Gilks  and  me  down  to 
Beamish’s — ” 

“7  took  you!”  exclaimed  Wyndham. 
“  You  took  me — you  made  me  go.” 

Silk  laughed. 

“  Well,  the  last  time  we  three  went  to 
Beamish’s,  if  you  like — the  Saturday  before 
the  race  ;  last  Saturday,  in  fact — somebody 
saw  us,  or  rather  saw  you.” 

“What!”  cried  Wyndham,  turning 
pale.  “Who  was  it?” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good  to  know,” 
said  Silk,  “  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact.” 

‘ '  Who  was  it  ?  a  master  or  a  monitor, 
or  who  ?  ”  asked  the  boy,  anxiously. 

“  Neither.  I  don’t  fancy  you  know  th@ 
fellow  at  all ;  I  do,  though.” 

Silk,  as  he  concocted  this  lie,  would  pro.- 
bably  have  been  as  astonished  as  any  one 
to  discover  that  the  escapade  in  question 
had  really  been  witnessed  by  two  boys 
from  the  box  of  the  Doctor’s  own  fly  ! 

“You  know  him?”  said  Wyndham. 
“  Will  he  let  out,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.  I  think  I  could  prevent 
him,”  said  Silk. 

“  Oh,  please  do,”  said  the  troubled  boy, 
full  of  exaggerated  terror  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  detection. 

“  I'll  see,”  said  Silk. 

“What!”  cried  Wyndham,  startled  by 
his  tone.  “  You  surely  won’t  leave  me  in 
the  lurch,  Silk  ?  ” 

Silk  looked  benevolently  at  his  friend. 
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“  It  depends,”  said  he,  coolly. 

“  Depends  !  On  what  ?  Oh,  Silk,  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

“Don’t  alarm  yourself,”  said  Silk, 
smiling.  Then  he  added,  confidentially, 

“  The  fact  is,  young  un,  I’m  hard  up.  I 
lost  a  lot  of  money  on  the  race,  owing  to 
that — that  is,  because  Parrett’s  lost.  The 
thing  is,  can  you  lend  me  a  couple  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  Wyndham  ?  ”  1 

Wyndham’s  face  clouded  for  a  moment,  i 
but  he  replied  quickly,  [ 
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see  it  doesn’t  get  out  about  last  Satur- 
day.”  ; 

“Of  course  I  will.  You  don’t  suppose 
I’m  such  a  cad  as  all  that.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Wyndham,  looking  more 
cheerful,  and  taking  out  his  purse. 

He  drew  from  it  a  post-office  order. 

“It’s  for  three  pounds,”  he  said.  “I 
was  going  to  change  it  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  that,”  said  Silk.  “I’m 
going  into  town  early.  You  have  signed 


it,  I  see.  There’ll  be  a  sov.  to  give  you  out 
of  it,  won’t  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  please  ;  and  the  two  pounds,  and 
the  ten  shillings  the  other  day,”  faltered 
the  boy. 

“  You  shall  have  them  back,  never  fear,” 
said  Silk,  pocketing  the  order. 

Wyndham,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  did 
fear  considerably,  as  he  returned  with, 
empty  purse  to  his  house. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SILVER  CANON:  A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  Manville  Penn, 

Author  oj  ''In  the  King's  Name,"  “Nat  the  Naturalist,"  etc. 
cnArxEr.  xx.— the  thiksty  desert. 


The  journey  was  without  adventure. 

Signs  of  Indians  were  seen,  and  this 
made  those  of  the  train  more  watchful, 
but  there  was  no  encounter  with  the  red 
men  of  the  desert,  till  an  alarm  was  spread 
one  morning  of  a  party  of  about  twenty 
well-mounted  Indians  being  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  the  camp,  just  as  it  was  being 
broken  up  for  a  farther  advance  towards 
the  mountains. 

The  alarm  spread;  men  seized  their 


and  went  off  at  full  gallop,  apparently  to 
ea counter  the  enemy. 

But  they  had  not  been  deceived.  Even 
at  a  distance  Bart  knew  his  friend  the 
Beaver  at  a  glance,  and  the  would-be 
defenders  of  the  camp  saw  the  meeting 
and  the  hearty  hand- shaking  that  took 
place. 

This  was  a  relief,  and  the  men  of  the 
expedition  gazed  curiously  at  the  bronzed, 
well-armed  horsemen  of  the  plains,  who 


From  that  hour  the  Beaver’s  followers 
took  the  place  of  the  lancers,  leading  the- 
van  and  closing  up  the  rear,  as  well  as 
constantly  hevering  along  the  sides  of  the 
long  waggon  train,  which  they  guarded  as 
watchfully  as  if  it  were  their  own  particular 
charge. 

The  doctor  placed  implicit  reliance  in 
the  chief,  who  guided  them  by  a  longer 
route,  but  which  proved  to  be  one  which 
took  them  round  the  base  of  the  two 
mountainous  ridges  they  had  to  pass,  and 
thus  saved  the  adventurers  a  long  and 
arduous  amount  of  toil  with  the  waggons 
in  the  rugged  ground. 

At  last,  when  they  were  well  in  sight  of 
the  fiat-topped  mountain,  and  the  doctor 
was  constantly  reining  in  his  horse  to 
sweep  the  horizon  with  his  glass  in  search 
of  the  Apaches,  the  chief  rode  up  to  say 
that  he  and  his  men  were  about  to  advance 
on  a  scouting  expedition  to  sweep  the 
country  between  them  and  the  canon, 
while  the  train  was  to  press  on,  always 
keeping  a  watchful  look-out  until  their 
Indian  escort  returned. 

The  Beaver  and  his  men  scoured  off  like 
the  wind,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view, 
while  that  night  and  the  next  day  the 
long  train  moved  slowly  over  the  plain  to- 
avoid  the  dense  clumps  of  prickly  cactus 
and  agaves,  suffering  terribly  from  thirst, 
for  what  had  been  verdant  when  Bart  was 
there  last  was  now  one  vast  expanse  of 
dust,  which  rose  thickly  in  clouds  at  the 
tramp  of  horse  or  mule. 

The  want  of  water  was  beginning  to  be 
severely  felt ;  and  as  they  went  sluggishly 
on,  towards  the  second  evening  horses  and 
mules  with  drooping  heads,  and  the  cattle 
lowing  piteously,  Bart,  as  he  kept  canter¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place  to  say  a  few  en¬ 
couraging  words,  knew  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  hope  of  water  being  reached  till 
well  on  in  the  next  day,  and  he  would 
have  urged  a  halt  for  rest,  only  that  the 
doctor  was  eager  for  them  to  get  as  well' 
on  their  way  as  possible. 

Night  came  at  last,  a  wretched,  weary 
night  of  intense  heat,  man  and  beast  suffer¬ 
ing  horribly  from  thirst.  The  clouds  had 
gathered  during  the  night,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  in  the  distance,  while  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  illumined  the  plains,  but  no 
rain  fell,  and  when  morning  broke,  after 
the  most  painful  time  Bart  had  ever  passed, 
he  found  the  doctor  looking  ghastly,  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  his  lips  cracked,  and  that 
even  hardy  Joses  was  suffering  to  as  great 
an  extent. 

The  people  were  almost  in  a  state  of 


“  Moved  slowly  over  the  plain.” 

rifles,  and  they  were  preparing  to  fire  sat  their  wiry,  swift  little  steeds  as  if  they 
upon  the  swiftly  approaching  troop,  when  ,  were  part  and  parcel  of  themselves,  when 
Bart  and  Joses  set  spur  to  their  horses,  |  they  rode  up  to  exchange  greetings. 
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there  was  a  commotion  in  the  camp — the 
cattle  set  off  at  a  lumbering  gallop ;  the 
mules,  heedless  of  their  burdens,  followed 


rushed  to  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of 
the  lake. 

But  still  they  did  not  stop  to  drink,  but 


“  At  the  edge  of  the  lake.'1 


mutiny,  and  ready  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he 
had  dragged  them  to  this  terrible  blinding 
waste  to  perish  from  thirst ;  while  it  was 
evident  that  if  water  was  not  soon 
reached  half  the  beasts  must  fall  down  by 
the  way. 

As  it  was,  numbers  of  the  poor  animals 
were  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
from  the  pricks  received  as  they  eagerly 
champed  the  various  plants  of  the  cactus 
family. 

“Let  us  push  on,”  said  the  doctor; 
“  everything  depends  upon  our  getting  on 
to  that  shallow  lake,  for  there  is  no  water 
in  the  way;”  but  with  every  desire  to 
push  on,  the  task  became  more  laborious 
every  hour — the  cattle  were  constantly 
striving  to  stray  off  to  right  or  left  in 
search  of  something  to  quench  their  mad¬ 
dening  thirst,  while,  go  where  he  would, 
the  doctor  was  met  by  fierce,  angry  looks 
and  muttered  threats. 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  the 
men  to  ride  on  to  find  water,  but  there 
was  always  the  fear  that  if  they  did  the 
Indians  would  select  just  that  moment  for 
marching  down  and  driving  off  their  cattle 
and  plundering  the  waggons.  Such  an 
attack  would  have  been  ruin,  perhaps 
death  to  all,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  ride  sullenly  on  in  company  with 
the  now  plodding  cattle,  hour  after  hour. 

“Why  don’t  the  Beaver  come  back, 
Joses?”  cried  Bart,  pettishly.  “If  he 
were  here,  his  men  could  take  care  of  the 
cattle  and  waggons,  while  we  went  on  for 
water.  The  lake  can’t  be  many  miles 
ahead.” 

“  A  good  ways  yet,”  said  Joses.  “  That 
mountain  looks  close  when  it’s  miles  away. 
Beaver’s  watching  the  Injuns  somewheres, 
or  he’d  have  been  back  before  now.  Say, 
Master  Bart,  I’m  glad  we  haven’t  got  much 
farther  to  go.  If  we  had,  we  shouldn’t 
do  it.” 

“  I’m  afraid  not,”  replied  Bart,  and  then 
they  both  had  to  join  in  the  task  of  driving 
back  the  suffering  cattle  into  the  main 
body,  for  they  would  keep  sti-aying  away. 

And  so  the  journey  went  on  all  that  day 
through  the  blinding,  choking  dust  and 
scorching  heat,  which  seemed  to  blister 
and  sting  till  it  was  almost  unbearable. 

■“Keep  it  up,  my  lads,”  Bart  kept  on 
saying.  “  There’s  water  ahead.  Not  much 
farther  now.” 

“  That  mountain  gets  farther  away,” 
said  one  of  the  new-comers.  “  I  don’t 
believe  we  shall  ever  get  there.” 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  incessant 
complaining  of  the  people,  whom  the  heat 
and  thirst  seemed  to  rob  of  every  scrap 
of  patience  and  endurance  that  they  might 
have  originally  possessed. 

But  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  their 
troubles,  the  day  wore  on,  and  Bart  kept 
hopefully  looking  out  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
water  ahead. 

They  ought  to  have  reached  it  long 
before,  but  the  pace  of  the  weary  oxen  had 
been  most  painfully  slow.  Then  the  wind, 
what  little  there  was,  had  been  behind 
them,  seeming  as  out  of  the  mouth  of  some 
furnace,  and  bringing  back  upon  them  the 
finely  pulverised  dust  that  the  cattle 
raised. 

At  last,  towards  evening,  the  sky  began 
again  to  cloud  over,  and  the  mountain  that 
bad  appeared  distant  seemed,  by  the 
change  in  the  atmosphere,  to  be  brought 
nearer,  to  them.  Almost  by  magic,  too, 
the  wind  fell.  There  was  a  perfect  calm, 
and  then  it  began  to  blow  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  quarter,  at  first  in  soft  puffs,  then  as  a 
steady,  refreshing  breeze,  and  instantly 


suit  ;  the  horses  snorted  and  strained  at 
their  bridles,  and  Joses  galloped  about, 
shouting  to  the  teamsters  in  charge  of  the 
waggons,  who  were  striving  with  all  their 
might  to  restrain  their  horses. 

“  Let  them  go,  my  lads  ;  unhitch  and  let 
them  go,  or  they’ll  have  the  waggons 
over.” 

“Stampede!  stampede!”  some  of  the 
men  kept  shouting,  and  all  at  once  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  of  the  quadrupeds 
were  in  motion ;  for,  acting  upon  Joses’s 
orders,  the  teams  were  unhitched,  and 
away  the  whole  body  swept  in  a  thunder¬ 
ing  gallop  onward  towards  the  mountain, 
leaving  the  waggons  solitary  in  the  dusty 
plain. 

Every  now  and  then  a  mule  freed  itself 
of  its  pack,  and  began  kicking  and  squeal¬ 
ing  in  delight  at  its  freedom,  while  the 
cattle  tossed  their  horns  and  went  on  in 
headlong  gallop. 

For  once  the  wind  had  turned,  the  poor 
suffering  beasts  had  sniffed  the  soft  moist 
air  that  had  passed  over  the  shallow  lake, 
and  their  unerring  instinct  set  them  off  in 
search  of  relief. 

There  was  no  pause,  and  all  the  mounted 
men  could  do  was  to  let  their  horses  keep 
pace  with  the  mules  and  cattle,  only  guid¬ 
ing  them  clear  of  the  thickest  part  of  the 
drove.  And  so  they  thundered  on  till  the 
dusty  plain  was  left  behind,  and  green 
rank  herbage  and  thickly  growing  water 
plants  reached,  through  which  the  cattle 


rushed  on  and  on,  plashing  as  they  went, 
till  they  were  in  right  up  to  their  flanks. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  they  begin  to 
drink,  snorting  and  breathing  hard,  and 
drawing  in  the  pure  fresh  water. 

Some  bellowed  with  pleasure  as  they 
seemed  to  satisfy  their  raging  thirst ; 
others  began  to  swim  or  waded  out  till 
their  nostrils  only  were  above  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  while  the  mules,  as  soon  as  they  had 
drunk  their  fill,  started  to  squeal  and  kick 
and  splash  to  the  endangerment  of  their 
loads.  The  horses  behaved  the  most 
soberly,  contenting  themselves  with  wading 
in  to  a  respectable  distance,  and  then 
drinking  when  the  water  was  undisturbed 
and  pure,  as  did  their  masters  ;  the  doctor, 
Joses,  and  Bart  bending  down  and  filling 
the  little  metal  cups  they  carried  again  and 
again. 

It  was  growing  dark  as  they  turned  from 
the  shallow  water  of  the  lake,  the  mules 
following  the  horses  placidly  enough,  and 
the  lumbering  cattle  contentedly  obeying 
the  call  of  their  masters,  and  settling 
themselves  down  directly  to  crop  the  rich 
rank  grasses  upon  the  marshy  shores, 

A  short  consultation  was  hold  now,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  they  had  been 
observed  by  Indians,  who  might  come  down 
and  try  to  stampede  the  cattle. 

The  matter  was  settled  by  one  half  the 
men  staying  to  guard  them,  while  the  other 
half  went  back  to  fetch  up  the  waggons, 
the  mule-drivers  having  plenty  to  do  in 
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collecting  the  burdens  that  had  been 
kicked  off,  but  which  the  mules  submitted 
patiently  enough  to  have  replaced. 

Still  it  was  long  on  towards  midnight 
before  the  waggons  had  all  been  drawn  up 


to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  whose  soft  moist 
grasses  seemed  like  paradise  to  the  weary 
travellers  over  the  desolate,  dusty  plains  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  Bart  tethered  Black 
Boy,  and  seen  him  contentedly  cropping  the 


grass,  than,  forgetful  of  Indians,  hunger,, 
everything  but  the  fact  that  he  was  wearied 
out,  he  threw  himself  down,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  fast  asleep. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BARBOTINE  PAINTING. 

BAP.eotine  painting  is  an  underglaze  method, 
but  instead  of  using  the  colours  in  thin  trans¬ 
parent  washes  as  in  over  and  underglaze  painting 
and  leaving  the  pottery  to  tell  us  the  lights,  the 
colours  are  all  mixed  with  white  as  in  oil  paint¬ 
ing  so  as  to  give  them  a  body,  and  are  painted 
on  more  or  less  thickly  as  occasion  requires. 
The  result  is  that  you  can  get  an  effect  in  far 
less  time  than  by  any  other  means,  and  any  one 
certain  of  his  touch  and  used  to  bold  quick 
work  has  a  good  vehicle  before  him  in  barbotine 
pottery.  The  French  were  the  original  intro¬ 
ducers  of  this  work,  and  the  beautiful  effects 
they  produce  on  vases  and  plaques  can  be  seen, 
in  most  of  our  good  china  shops. 

It  may  be  as  rvell  here  to  point  out  that  a 
certain  kind  of  ware  which  is  sold  as  barbotine, 
with  bunches  of  flowers  in  high  relief  almost 
dropping  off  the  sides  of  vases,  is  not  painting  at 
all,  but  modelling  in  clay.  For  these  bunches  of 
flowers  are  made  separately  and  stuck  on  to  the 
vase  in  its  clay  state,  and  afterwards  fired, 
coloured,  and  glazed.  Barbotine  painting  can¬ 
not,  as  some  people  foolishly  imagine,  model 
flowers  in  high  relief,  but  it  can  produce  very 
charming  effects,  and  is  a  splendid  vehicle  for 
any  one  with  a  taste  for  combining  colours 
harmoniously. 

Its  great  advantage  over  the  other  styles’  of 
pottery-painting  is  that  you  can  put  your  back¬ 
ground  right  over  the  ware  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  design,  whereas  in  enamel :  and 
underglaze  painting  you  have  to  pick  the  back¬ 
ground  round  the  design,  a  tedious  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  method. 

Although  barbotine  painting  can  he  done  on 
the  same  biscuit  ware  as  the  underglaze,  the 
glaze  used*  has  not  the  effect  of  burning  out 
the  colour,  and  consequently  the  most  varied 
tints  and  deepest  as  well  as  brightest  colours 
can  he  produced.  There  are  some  twenty-two 
colours,  not  including  the  white,  named  after 
the  ordinary  oil  colours  ;  and  although  they  may 
not  in  all  cases  exactly  correspond,  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  appreciable  in  the  paint¬ 
ing.  Messrs.  Howell  and  James  have  also  taken 
up  the  sale,  as  have  also  several  other  artists’  co- 
lourmen  and  dealers  in  pottery  materials.  As  in 
taking  up  enamel  painting  we  recommended 
Minton’s  nnglazed  tiles  to  practise  on,  so  now 
our  readers  cannot  do  better  than  buy  a  few  six 
and  eight-inch  bisque  tiles.  The  colours  are 
sold  in  bottles  containing  about  an  ounce,  from 
8d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  each,  and  the  white, 
■which  is  more  largely  used  than  the  pure  colours, 
is  Is.  6d.  per  four  ounces.  The  pure  colours 
last  a  long  time,  and  the  materials  are  really 
considerably  cheaper  than  in  the  other  styles  of 
pottery -painting. 

The  mixing  of  white  with  the  colours,  as 
those  of  my  readers  are  aware  who  paint  in  oils 
or  water-colours,  mixed  with  Chinese  white, 
produces  charming  grey  tints  which  cannot  he 
copied  in  thin  transparent  colours.  Take  the 
hack  of  a  blackberry  leaf,  for  instance,  which  is 
©f  a  pale  grey-green  colour.  This  is  a  most 
difficult  effect  to  produce  with  ordinary  enamels, 
but  is  obtained  most  readily  by  mixing  a  little 


*  The  glaze  used  by  the  writer  of  these  pages,  and 
which  burns  very  successfully  in  his  kiln,  brings  out 
the  colour  rather  than  burning  it  away,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  strongest  and  most  brilliant  effects  can  be 
indulged  with  some  likelihood  of  success.  Particulars 
and  materials  can  be  obtained  and  works  fired  at  the 
Decorative  Art  Studios,  Devonshire  Street,  W. 
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FOURTH  LESSON. 

yellow-green  and  chrome-green  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  white.  So  too  with  pearly  greys 
for  the  shadows  of  white  flowers,  and  light  blues 
for  skies.  Then  there  are  many  flowers  whose 
forms  are  so  delicate  that  to  paint  them  on  a 
dark  ground,  or  in  fact  any  ground  at  all,  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  This  is  at  once 
obviated  by  putting  the  ground  on  first  and 
painting  your  design  upon  it.  In  this  way  you 
can  paint  direct  from  nature,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  get  the  same  effect  as 
you  could  in  oil.  Landscapes  and  figures  can 
be  just  as  easily  painted  as  flowers,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  former  can  really  only  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  barbotine  ;  or  at  least  none 
but  barbotine  landscapes  seem  to  merit  the  term 
“artistic.”  We  shall,  however,  confine  our 
remarks  to  flower  painting  in  this  article,  as  we 
may  return  to  this  subject  on  some  future 
occasion,  when  we  shall  deal  with  vase  painting. 

The  medium  for  using  with  the  colours  is  gum 
tragacantli  dissol  ved  in  water  until  it  is  about 
the  consistency  of  thin  starch,  and  it  is  sold 
with  the  colours  both  dissolved  and  ready  for 
use,  and  in  the  dry  state  for  melting.  The 
colours  merely  require  grinding  up  with  some  of 
the  medium  with  a  palette-knife.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  buy  some  cheap  china  ink-wells  at  a 
stationer’s,  costing  about  one  penny  each,  and  fit 
them  into  a  box.  Into  these  put  some  of  each 
of  the  pure  colours  ground  up  with  medium,  and 
in  a  larger  pot  have  a  fair  quantity  of  the  white 
mixed  up.  You  can  then  dip  from  the  pots  of 
pure  colour,  and  mix  them  with  the  white  or 
other  colours  on  the  palette.  Of  the  twenty-two 
colours,  a  selection  of  about  a  dozen  will  satisfy 
most  requirements.  Don’t  “stop  ”  in  the  ware 
as  you  did  in  underglaze  painting,  as  the  more 
absorbent  the  pottery  is  the  better.  We  will 
illustrate  our  remarks  re  the  method  of  painting 
by  reference  to  the  illustration  of  ox-eye  daisies 
drawn  for  a  sixteen-inch  plaque,  and  the  design 
of  apple-blossom  drawn  for  an  eight-inch  tile, 
accompanying  the  first  of  these  articles,  which 
will  be  more  suited  to  a  beginner  in  the  art. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  backgrounds  in  barbo¬ 
tine  work,  one  produced  by  using  the  colours 
without  white,  and  the  other  by  mixing  white 
with  them  and  covering  the  ware  fairly  thickly 
all  over.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred 
for  all  light  grounds,  especially  of  a  greyish 
tone,  but  for  dark  backgrounds  the  pure  colour 
is  better.  Cobalt,  yellow,  umber,  and  white 
produce  charming  greys  ;  cobalt  and  a  touch  of 
transparent  yellow,  green,  and  white  make 
good  light  blues  ;  umber  and  white  make  good 
purplish  greys,  and  is  also  useful  for  painting 
heads  in  monochrome.  White  with  any  of  the 
greens — and,  in  fact,  with  most  of  them — has 
the  effect  of  greying  them.  For  using  pure  the 
following  colours  will  be  found  most  useful  : 
ultramarine  and  intense  blue,  pure,  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  chrome-green,  make  deep  rich 
backgrounds  ;  dark  transparent  green  and  burnt 
sienna  are  also  good  colours  either  pure  or  in 
combination ;  yellow,  orange,  and  raw  sienna 
make  good  warm  golden  grounds.  In  using  the 
colours  pure  they  should  he  mixed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  gum  to  enable  them  to  be  put  on  without 
sinking  in  too  quickly,  and  the  brush  should  be 
worked  in  a  dabbing  manner,  so  that  plenty  of 
colour  is  got  on  to  the  pottery,  and  not  right 
across  the  ware  as  though  you  were  pasting  it, 
this  latter  method  preventing  the  colour  from 
being  put  on  sufficiently  thickly.  The  ware 
should  be  well  covered  with  colour  if  a  deep 


background  is  required.  All  the  colours  will 
mix  with  one  another,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  make  the  background  too  broken  in  tone,  for 
the  greater  the  variety  of  colours  you  introduce 
the  better. 

When  you  put  on  a  solid  ground  have  your 
colour  in  a  nice  gummy  state,  and  well  fill  your 
brush,  keeping  it  in  that  state  the  whole  time, 
as  you  must  put  plenty  on  the  ware  so  that  no 
part  of  the  pottery  remains  uncovered.  Work 
your  brush  in  short  touches,  so  that  the  colcuf 
flows  freely  on  to  the  pottery.  If  you  use  it  in 
sweeping  strokes  hardly  any  will  go  on  to  the 
ware.  You  can  vary  the  background  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  white,  or  by  introducing 
other  colours,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  have  your 
pure  colours  on  the  palette  with  a  supply  of 
white,  and  dip  first  into  one  and  then  into 
another.  The  most  useful  brushes  for  back¬ 
grounds  are  large  camel-hair  ones,  either  round 
or  fiat,  the  latter  being  preferable.  Do  not 
attempt  to  get  your  backgrounds  even  or  smooth, 
as  the  texture  you  get  with  the  paint  and  the 
variations  of  colour  have  a  charm  of  their  own. 

Sometimes  a  combination  of  pure  and  solid 
backgrounds  is  nice  ;  and  if,  after  you  have  put 
in  a  solid  background,  you  think  it  is  too  light, 
brush  over  a  thin  wash  of  pure  colour  without 
disturbing  the  ground.  In  the  daisy  plaque  I 
should  use  yellow-green,  either  pure  or  with 
white  at  the  top,  gradually  deepening  until  jrou 
get  at  the  bottom  dark  transparent  green,  broken 
with  burnt  sienna.  The  background  should  be 
dark  enough  to  throw  up  the  flowers.  Trans¬ 
ferring  the  design  is  rather  more  difficult  now, 
as  the  colour  will  not  hear  being  marked  upon 
with  a  hard  point,  and  the  only  thing  is  either 
to  prick  your  pattern  and  pounce  it  on,  or  draw 
it  on  in  Indian  ink.  In  painting  white  flowers 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  entirely  in  grey  and 
paint  on  the  lights  ;  and,  indeed,  in  any  colour 
it  is  better  to  work  from  dark  to  light,  as  the- 
bright  bits  ought  to  be  touched  on  crisply  and 
there  left. 

The  grass  work  growing  up  among  the  daisies 
can  easily  be  painted  on  with  a  long-haired 
brush  like  a  sable  rigger,  and  a  couple  of  these 
brushes,  with  a  few  ordinary  camel-hair,  are 
all  the  tools  required.  It  is  often  a  good  plan 
to  put  in  a  form  with  pure  white  and  give  it  a 
wash  of  pure  colour,  especially  in  the  case  of 
pink  and  yellow  ;  and  where  deep  tones  are  re¬ 
quired  use  the  colours  pure.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  painting  your  white  on  thickly. 

When  your  paintiDg  is  finished,  a  very  good 
plan  to  test  whether  your  work  has  the  effect 
you  desire  is  to  brash  it  over  with  the  medium 
and  a  large  camel-hair  brash.  This  must  be 
done  carefully,  as  you  must  not  disturb  the 
painting  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  wetting 
and  washing  you  can  do  to  barbotine  with  im¬ 
punity,  as  the  colour  binds  on  to  the  biscuit 
with  great  tenacity.  The  gum  will  deepen  all  the 
colours  to  somewhat  the  same  tone  as  the  glaze 
will  do,  and  by  this  means  you  can  often  detect 
where  a  colour  requires  lightening  or  a  touch 
deepening.  As  the  moisture  in  the  colours  dries 
out  the  effect  gets  much  lighter,  but  this  lighten¬ 
ing  is  not  permanent,  as  the  glaze  will  restore 
all  the  colours  to  their  proper  depth.  Hence  the 
use  of  gumming  up  your  work  occasionally,  for 
if  you  attempt  to  get  the  depth  of  effect  you 
want  before  the  work  is  fired  the  chances  are  that 
when  it  is  returned  to  you  glazed  and  fired  you 
will  find  your  painting  is  darker  than  you  wanted 
it  to  be.  Those  who  have  painted  in  distemper 
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■will  know  how  light  the  colours  go  when  they 
ars  dry,  but  if  you  varnish  them  you  can  bring 
them  to  the  colour  they  were  when  wet.  So  in 
barbotine,  the  glaze  has  much  the  same  effect 
as  varnish.  Let  your  first  work  be  to  make  a 
test  palette  of  pure  and  mixed  tints,  and  from 
simple  and  easy  effects  acquire  that  knowledge 


and  certainty  which  will  enable  you  to  produce 
more  important  work. 

In  writing  these  four  lessons  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  state  clearly  and  with  some  emphasis 
the  leading  principles  of  pottery-painting,  and 
all  the  hints  I  have  penned  are  the  result  of 
some  years  of  practice  in  the  various  branches  of 

***  See  page  111  for  special  prizes  offered  in  competition. 


pottery-painting  I  have  treated  of ;  and  if  I 
save  my  readers  from  some  of  the  mistakes 
and  failures  which  I  encountered  in  learning 
the  art,  my  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  ami 
1  shall  be  proud  to  think  that  I  may  have  helped 
on  some  to  the  success  which  attends  on  patinnt 
merit. 


MORGAN’S  HEAD;  OR,  THE  TREASURE  CAVE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

By  James  Cox,  r.n., 

Author  of  “  Nearly  Garotted,"  “  How  I  Lost  my  Finger,"  etc. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


T  ietjtenaxt  Chartekis  was  considered 
Jj  to  be  a  pretty  good  shot,  but  when  he 
tired  at  the  Spider  he  aimed  a  little  too 
low.  The  wretched  mule  was  the  only 
sufferer ;  the  quadruped  received  the  ball 
through  the  head  and  fell  headlong  into 
the  gully,  where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  stones,  but  the  biped  threw 
himself  from,  the  saddle  into  a  bush  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  had 
the  sense  to  remain  there  imtil  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  his  party  were  out  of  sight ; 
then  scrambling  down  until  he  reached  the 
bottom,  he  wandered  about  until  his  eye 
lit  on  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

“Not  a  bad  hiding-place  this.  I  may 
as  well  stop  here  for  a  time ;  it  strikes  me 
that  what  with  the  niggers  and  sailors  I 
stand  a  bad  chance  of  saving  my  skin  if 
I’m  seen  in  this  neighbourhood.” 

The  Spider  entered  the  cave  and  was 
about  to  sit  down  and  ruminate  on  his 
prospects  of  escaping  capture,  when  his 
foot  struck  something,  and  stooping  down 
he  saw  Mr.  De  la  Cour’s  desk,  which  Sam 
had  forgotten  to  take  with  him  when  he 
finally  quitted  the  gully  with  the  young 
ladies. 

The  Spider’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  drawing 
a  knife  from  a  leathern  sheath  that  he  wore 
at  his  waistbelt,  he  forced  back  the  lid  and 
sat  down  to  examine  the  contents. 

“  Luck  at  last,”  he  growled,  drawing 
forth  a  small  gold  locket  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  ‘  ‘  Hullo  !  what  sort  of 
rubbish  is  this  ?  Old  coins,  precious  old 
too.  Wonder  where  they  came  from  !” 
Opsning  a  small  bag  which  contained  the 
coins,  he  counted  them  over  and  transferred 
them  to  his  pocket. 

The  next  thing  that  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  a  packet  of  papers  carefully  tied 
up  with  red  tape  and  marked  private.  He 
would  have  thrown  them  aside  as  useless 
had  not  the  endorsement  on  the  packet 
excited  his  curiosity : 

“Papers  relating  to  the  treasure  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hidden  in  the  Island  of  Old 
Providence.  (Signed)  Charles  De  la  Cour.” 

“  So  this  is  some  of  the  old  custos’s  pro¬ 
perty  ;  let’s  see  what  it’s  all  about.” 

The  first  of  the  documents  was  simply 
an  acknowledgment  from  a  person  for  the 
sum  of  500  dollars  advanced  him  by  Mr. 
De  la  Cour  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
search  for  treasure  in  certain  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Then  followed  a  number  of  letters,  yellow 
with  age,  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  -writer  to  discover 
the  treasure,  most  of  them  containing  a 
demand  for  more  money.  Presently  he 
came  to  a  paper  which  was  of  very  recent 
date,  and  as  the  Spider  rapidly  devoured 
its  contents  he  became  much  excited.  The 
words,  “  Doubloons  in  large  quantities,  of 


which  I  enclose  a  few,  together  with  some 
coins,  value  unknown,”  escaped  his  lips. 
But  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  curious  to 
know  more  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  peeping  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Spider; 

“  Blewfields,  Mosquito  Coast. 

“  Dear  De  la  Cour, — At  last  my  efforts 
are  about  to  be  rewarded,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  enabled  to  repay  you  with 
interest  the  sums  you  have  advanced  from 
time  to  time  to  enable  me  to  prosecute 
what  yorr  have  always  termed  my  crack- 
brained  hobby.  The  dream  of  my  life  is 
about  to  be  realised,  and  although  the  best 
of  my  days  have  been  spent  in  the  search, 
I  trust  very  soon  to  be  on  my  way  home, 
there  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 

“But  I  must  have  more  money,  and 
that  at  once,  to  complete  the  business.  I 
tremble  with  weakness  and  excitement 
while  I  write  to  tell  you  that  the  treasure 
is  found  !  Yes,  old  schoolfellow,  found  ! 

“  I  always  felt  certain  that  some  of  the 
accumulations  of  booty  by  the  buccaneers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  you  know  how  industriously  I 
have  laboured  to  unearth  some  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth. 

“  After  the  dispatch  of  my  last  letter  to 
you,  describing  my  ill-success  in  the  island 
of  Buatan,  I  sailed  from  that  place,  in  the 
schooner  which  your  liberality  enabled  me 
to  hire,  for  Santa  Cat  alina,  a  small  islet  to 
the  nor’ -west  of  Old  Providence  Island. 
Landing  there  under  pretext  of  gathering 
plants,  I  wandered  across  country,  keeping 
in  a  westerly  direction,  looking  for  the 
ruins  of  some  old  fortifications  and  bucca¬ 
neer  buildings,  which  were  said  to  exist. 
Well,  at  last  I  came  across  the  fragments 
of  some  masonry,  and  while  trying  to 
make  out  the  outlines  or  foundations  of  an 
old  fort  my  attention  was  diverted  to  a 
small  lizard  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  top 
of  a  piece  of  brick.  The  colouring  of  this 
reptile  was  so  remarkably  brilliant  that  I 
approached  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
but  on  stepping  towards  it  the  nimble 
creature  darted  away.  My  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  follow,  and  you  will 
scarcely  credit  what  a  chase  I  had.  At 
last,  and  just  as  I  fancied  that  I  had  it  in 
my  grasp,  it  suddenly  disappeared  between 
my  feet.  Examining  the  ground  closely,  I 
discovered  a  small  hole,  into  which  I  in¬ 
serted  the  end  of  the  stick  that  I  carried  in 
my  hand.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  felt  the  earth  crumbling  as  I  widened  the 
aperture,  and  then  suddenly  fall  in,  dis¬ 
closing  a  passage  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
my  body.  In  order  to  sound  tbe  depth  I 
dropped  my  stick  and  calculated  that  I 
might  drop  to  the  bottom  with  safety. 


Down  I  went  in  the  darkness,  landing  on 
a  kind  of  shelf  or  ledge.  Here  I  remained 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  as  soon  as  my  sight 
grew  more  accustomed  to  the  darkness  I 
imagined  that  I  discovered  signs  of  a  some¬ 
what  wider  passage  leading  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  but  to  make  certain  I  lit  a  match, 
and  sure  enough  there  before  me  was  a 
tunnel  through  which  I  crawled  on  my 
hands  and  knees  for  quite  one  hundred 
yards.  At  last  I  perceived  a  faint  gleam 
of  daylight  in  the  distance.  Now  the 
tunnel  grew  much  wider  and  higher,  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  stand  upright.  A  few  steps 
more  and  I  found  myself  standing  in  the 
entrance  of  a  spacious  cavern,  and  the 
sight  I  beheld  for  a  few  moments  almost 
took  away  my  senses.  Was  I  dreaming  ? 

“  There  before  me  was  the  realisation  ef 
all  my  hopes.  Hanging  from  iron  staples 
fastened  to  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  I 
beheld  rotten  leather  pouches,  through  the 
decayed  bottoms  of  which  quantities  of  coin 
mildewed  with  damp  had  fallen  and  be¬ 
strewed  the  floor.  Earthen  jars  piled  to 
the  brim  with  doubloons  were  standing- 
side  by  side  wit-h  quaint  old  iron-bound 
chests;  drinking  vessels,  massive  pieces  of 
plate,  and  precious  stones  were  piled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  corner,  and  the  skeletons  of 
two  men  lay  stretched  across  the  heap. 

“  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  trance,  when  the 
noise  of  the  sea  dashing  against  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cave  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
I  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the  spot 
from  whence  the  noise  appeared  to  come, 
and  found  that  where  the  waves  broke  on 
the  cliff  outside,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
had  been  filled  up  by  immense  blocks  of 
stone  ;  but  at  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  was  a 
small  hole  which  admitted  sufficient  light 
to  illuminate  the  place. 

“Breaking  open  the  chests,  I  found 
them  full  of  coin,  and  filling  my  pockets 
with  haste,  I  returned  with  all  speed  to  the 
upper  earth,  fearing  that  some  of  the 
islanders  might  in  the  meantime  have  found 
their  way  to  the  spot  through  which  I  had 
entered  this  treasure  house. 

‘  ‘  My  first  care  was  to  cover  up  the  hole 
as  qiuckly  as  possible ;  and  having  done  my 
best  to  conceal  it  from  prying  eyes,  I  took 
the  bearings  and  hurried  back  to  tha 
schooner  to  consider  the  best  plan  of  re¬ 
moving  the  treasure. 

“  I  suppose  I  was  so  excited  when  I  got 
on  board  that  the  threatening  appearance  of 
the  weather  escaped  my  notice,  but  scarcely 
had  I  gained  my  cabin  when  the  master 
came  below  to  tell  me  that  the  anchorage 
was  unsafe,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  get  under  the  lee  of  the  island  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Before  the  change  of  anchor¬ 
age  could  be  effected,  however,  it  blew  so 
hard  that  we  were  obliged  to  slip  the  cable. 
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“  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  wind 
increased  to  a  hurricane.  We  were  buf¬ 
feted  to  such  an  extent  that  I  felt  sure 
the  ship  would  not  hold  together.  The 
master  and  his  crew  got  at  the  rum  cask, 
neglected  their  duty,  a  squall  struck  us, 
capsized  the  schooner,  and  all  I  remember 
was  finding  myself  washed  up  on  the  beach 
at  Blewfields. 

“  I  have  been  living  since  in  a  hut  in  the 
woods,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  send 
this  letter  to  you.  To-day  a  chance  offers 
by  the  skipper  of  a  turtle-boat,  whom  I 
know  I  can  trust.  I  am  suffering  terribly 
from  fever.  Send  me  a  schooner  at  once 
and  come  yourself,  or  at  least  send  me 
money.  .  . 

“There  were  dozens  of  jars,  containing 
doubloons  in  large  quantities,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  few,  together  wilh  some  coins, 
value  unknown. 

“  I  send  you  these  to  confirm  my  state¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  make  use  of  them  here. 

“Pray  send  me  help  speediiy.  The 
position  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  I  shall 
not  divulge  to  you,  old  friend,  fearing  that 
the  letter  might  miscarry.  The  secret  is 
safe  with  me. 

“  Your  very  sincere  and  anxious  friend, 
“Edward  Vigors. ” 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  was  written,  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  custos, 

“  Go  to  Kingston,  get  Alvarango  to  let 
me  have  his  schooner ;  send  Sam  in  her, 
unless  Walker  would  care  for  the  trip.” 

The  Spider  looked  at  the  date  of  this 
memorandum,  and  saw  it  was  only  three 
days  old.  He  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  kicked  the  desk  into  the  back  of  his 
hiding-place. 

“  I  must  clear  out  of  this  and  get  down 
to  Blewfields.  Let  me  see,”  he  soliloquised, 
“if  I  can  get  across  the  hills  to-night  to 
Kingston,  I  can  persuade  Snapper  and 
One-eyed  Jack  to  join  me  in  this  venture. 
Jamaica  is  too  hot  for  me  at  present;  I 
guess  a  change  of  air  ’ll  do  me  good.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  Spider  left 
the  cave  and  commenced  his  journey. 
Avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  moun¬ 
tain  roads,  he  proceeded  by  devious  routes 
towards  the  capital.  Several  times  during 
his  midnight  walk  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  near  him,  and  once  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  armed  party  of 
soldiers  descending  the  hills. 

“Bad  job  for  the  niggers!”  he  ex¬ 


claimed,  as  he  watched  them  through  the 
bush. 

The  following  day  the  sun  had  set  be¬ 
hind  the  hills  at  Port  Henderson,  when 
the  Spider  crawled  rather  than  wralked 
into  Kingston.  Skirting  as  much  as 
possible  the  most  frequented  streets,  he 
made  for  a  certain  disreputable  house  in 
Bum  Lane,  kept  by  his  friend  Snapper,  to 
whom  without  loss  of  time  he  opened  up 
his  scheme  for  possessing  himself  of  the 
hidden  treasure. 

“  What  we  have  to  do.  Snap,  must  be 
done  at  once.  Be  off  now  and  pick  up 
a  few  handy  chaps  who  can  be  trusted. 
Find  ‘  One-eyed  Jack,’  he  knows  the  Mos¬ 
quito  coast,  and  is  a  good  sailor  man. 
Don’t  lose  a  minute.” 

Mr.  Snapper  returned  just  before  mid¬ 
night,  accompanied  by  One-eyed  Jack  and 
three  other  negroes,  who  had  been  induced 
by  the  representation  of  the  first-named 
gentleman  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

“  Here  we  are,  Spider,  ready  to  start, 
and  dere’s  a  handy  little  schooner  off  the 
Market  Wharf  ready  for  sea,  with  all  de 
crew  (’cept  the  boy  left  aboard  to  look 
after  her)  drunk  at  Ford’s  grog-store 
down  Water  Lane.” 

“Well,  then,  come  along;  if  the  boy 
makes  a  row,  tap  him  on  the  head,  one 
of  you,  and  pitch  him  overboard ;  the 
sharks  ’IT  do  the  rest.” 

The  negroes,  guided  by  the  Spider, 
followed  that  worthy  to  the  water-side, 
and  selecting  one  of  the  numerous  fishing 
doreys  drawn  up  near  the  wharves, 
jumped  in  and  pulled  towards  a  rakish- 
looking  white  schooner  moored  off  the 
market. 

There  was  no  one  on  deck  to  hail  them. 
The  boy  alluded  to  by  the  Snapper  was 
below  asleep  ;  and  not  till  the  craft  was 
well  under  way  did  he  realise  the  state 
of  affairs.  He  was  told  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  make  himself  useful,  or  to  take  a 
knock  over  the  head  with  a  handspike 
followed  by  a  cold  bath ;  so  he  accepted 
the  former  alternative,  and  quickly  adapted 
himself  to  circumstances. 

A  fresh  land  breeze  was  blowing  across 
the  blue  mountains  as  the  vessel  sped 
through  the  narrows.  Soon  the  lights  of 
Kingston  faded  out  of  sight  astern,  and  as 
the  beacon  on  Fort  Augusta  was  passed 
the  lights  of  the  guardship  off  Port  Boyal 
became  visible. 

“We  shall  have  de  guardboat  cornin’ 


aboard  us,  I  ’spec,”  muttered  the  Snapper, 
off  Port  Boyal  Point;  “there’s  a  sharp 
look-out  kept  de  last  two  days.” 

“Bother  the  guardboat — keep  your  eye 
open,  Jack ;  give  her  a  wide  berth ;  we 
must  get  out  without  being  overhauled.” 

The  schooner,  with  all  the  sail  she  could 
carry,  was  now  just  off  Green  Bay,  almost 
opposite  the  Point,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
would  be  outside  the  harbour,  when  a  man- 
of-war  cutter  was  noticed  pulling  across 
her  bows. 

“  Heave-to  there  in  the  schooner!” 
shouted  somebody  from  the  cutter. 

“  Ay,  ay  !  ”  shouted  Jack. 

The  officer  in  the  boat,  supposing  that 
his  order  was  about  to  be  obeyed,  told  the 
coxswain  to  put  the  helm  over  and  go 
alongside ;  but  as  the  cutter  made  a  sweep 
round,  the  schooner  kept  on  her  course, 
and  the  breeze  freshening  at  the  time,  the 
guardboat  was  left  astern. 

Seeing  the  trick  played  on  him,  the 
officer  of  the  guard  fired  a  rocket  as  a 
signal  to  the  guardship. 

Immediately  there  was  a  flash  from  the 
dark  hull  of  the  latter,  followed  by  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun,  and  a  ball  came  skip¬ 
ping  across  the  moonlit  waters,  which,  had 
it  struck  the  schooner,  would  have  effectu¬ 
ally  put  an  end  to  her  cruise  to  the  Spanish 
Main. 

“  Close  shave  that,”  growled  the  Spider, 
as  the  schooner,  passing  the  Point,  com¬ 
menced  to  kick  up  her  heels  on  reaching 
the  open  sea. 

“Look  out  dere!”  said  One-eyed  Jack 
from  the  helm,  “dere’s  another  man-o’-war 
behind  Backham  Cay.” 

Looking  over  the  quarter  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cay — the  scene  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Backbam  the  pirate  in  1 720 — - 
the  Spider  noticed  the  tall  spars  of  a 
sloop. 

“  Dat’s  de  Iris,”  continued  Jack ;  “saw 
her  cornin’  up  wid  de  last  of  the  sea  breeze 
— just  afore  sunset.  Couldn’t  get  in,  so 
had  to  anchor  outside  for  the  night. 

‘ 1  Brown  de  pilot  tell  me  she’s  gwine 
back  to  Morant  to-morrow  soon  as  she’s 
landed  some  of  de  prisoners. 

“Look  out!  here’s  another  pill  coinin’ 
from  de  old  Aboukir.” 

This  time  the  shot  fell  some  distance 
astern ;  and  the  Spider,  concluding  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  appre¬ 
hend,  went  below. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FOR  JAMES  OR  GEORGE?  A  SCHOOLBOY’S  TALE  OF  1745. 
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Author  of  “Tales  of  Charlton  School,"  “Schoolboy  Honour,"  etc. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 


Stephen  Brand,  as  Harry  Dar- 
nell  Lad  called  tLe  man  wLo 
Lad  stopped  Lim,  waited  a  few 
moments  till  Le  was  joined  Ly  tLe 
companion,  wLo  Lad  been  Liding 
behind  tLe  Ledge,  and  wLo  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  Bichard  Farrell.  TLe  two 
rode  for  a  short  distance  consulting 
together.  Then  they  halted,  and 
gave  the  men  in  attendance  orders 
to  ride  northwards,  making  careful 
search  after  Hugh  de  Clifford  along 
the  roads  leading  to  Scotland.  If 
they  overtook  him  they  were  to 
bring  him  prisoner  to  Peneshurst. 

Then,  resuming  their  journey,  they 
proceeded  in  silence  until  they 
Teached  a  large  red-brick  house  in 
the  High  Street,  the  door  of  which 
bore,  inscribed  on  a  brass  plate,  the 
words,  “Mr.  Bates,  Attorney-at- 
Law.”  Here  they  alighted,  and 
Brand  taking  the  horses,  led  them 
to  the  stable,  while  Farrell  entered 
the  office,  which  he  found  occupied 
at  the  moment  by  the  attorney 
only. 

Little  mention  has  hitherto  been 
made  of  Geoffrey  Bates,  and  when 
he  has  been  mentioned  it  has  been 
chiefly  as  an  acute  and  experi¬ 
enced  lawyer,  who  furthered  his 
clients’  interests  without  much  scruple  as 
to  the  means  which  he  employed  in  doing 
so.  But  he  was  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
story  than  this.  He  had  his  history,  and  it 
had  largely  influenced  his  character.  To 
go  back  two  generations,  his  grandfather, 
Colonel  Bates,  an  old  Puritan  officer,  had 
married  Lord  de  Clifford’s  widow,  a  lady 
who  was  also  her  husband’s  first  cousin. 
His  son  Ernest  had  been  bred  up  with 


“You  have  failed  then  again, 


Walter  de  Clifford,  Lady  Betty’s  discarded 
lover.  But  the  characters  of  the  half- 
brothers  were  so  widely  different,  their 
tastes  and  principles  so  entirely  opposed, 
that  no  cordiality  could  by  possibility  exist 
between  them.  Ernest  Bates  was  a  decided 
partisan  of  William  of  Orange ;  while 
Walter  de  Clifford,  though  too  wary  to 
join  in  the  futile  conspiracies  which  were 
for  ever  being  set  on  foot  for  the  restora¬ 


Richard  Farrell.” 


tion  of  the  Stuarts,  nevertheless  entertained 
a  hearty  dislike  to  the  Dutch  connection  and 
all  who  upheld  it.  The  two  brothers  could 
seldom  meet  without  a  bitter  altercation, 
resulting  at  last  in  a  total  alienation,  which 
proved  most  calamitous  to  Ernest.  His 
father  had  been  a  poor  man,  and  his 
mother,  having  nothing  but  her  jointure, 
had  been  unable  to  bequeath  anything  to 
her  son.-  The  latter  was  too  proud  to  ask 
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help  from  a  brother  who,  as  he  knew,  re¬ 
garded  him  with  an  aversion  almost  equal 
to  his  own  for  him.  He  sank  lower  and 
lower  in  the  world,  until  he  was  glad  to 
secure  a  bare  subsistence  as  Mr.  Farrell’s 
clerk  in  Peneshurst.  When  his  nephew, 
Morton  de  Clifford,  became  implicated  in 
the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715,  Mr.  Bates 
and  his  son  Geoffrey  had  entertained  hopes 
that  the  De  Clifford  estates,  which  the 
Government  would  in  all  likelihood  declare 
forfeit,  might  be  granted  to  them,  the 
nearest  heirs,  and  men  always  noted  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  succession. 
They  had  been  aided  in  their  views,  as  the 
reader  has  heard,  by  Mr.  Farrell  and  his 
employer,  Mr.  Warton,  at  that  time  a 
young  man,  but  already  high  in  favour 
with  the  Government.  The  latter  had 
not  made  any  attempt  to  ensure  De  Clif¬ 
ford’s  death  on  the  scaffold,  but  he  had 
tried  to  bring  about  the  forfeiture  of  the 
estates,  and  their  bestowal  on  the  Bateses. 
This  failed,  as  the  reader  knows,  and 
the  disappointment  proved  too  bitter  for 
Ernest  Bates  to  endure.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  a  soured  and  disappointed 
man. 

Mr.  Warton  consoled  his  son  Geoffrey 
as  well  as  he  was  able  by  buying  him  a 
partnershir)  in  Mr.  Farrell’s  house,  in  which 
liis  father  had  been  a  clerk,  and  by  putting 
all  the  extensive  business  connected  with 
his  own  firm  into  Geoffrey’s  hands.  The 
latter  throve  in  the  world  in  consequence, 
and  was  at  the  present  time  well-to-do. 
But  the  bitter  hate  to  the  De  Clifford 
family,  which  his  father  had  bequeathed 
him,  he  still  continued  to  cherish  with  un¬ 
abated  rancour.  He  added  to  it,  indeed, 
a  special  aversion  to  his  young  cousin 
Hugh  de  Clifford.  The  latter  had  learned 
from  his  father  the  part  which  the  Bateses 
had  taken  at  the  time  when  his  fate  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  and  he  regarded 
Geoffrey  in  consequence  with  a  mixture  of 
dislike  and  scorn,  which  he  never  failed  to 
express  whenever  Geoffrey’s  name  was 
mentioned.  These  speeches  were  repeated 
by  Richard  Farrell  to  Mr.  Bates,  with 
some  additions  of  his  own  invention,  and 
helped  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  attorney’s 
enmity,  which  had  been  fierce  enough 
already. 

Nor  did  Geoffrey  Bates  lay  aside  the 
dreams  which  his  father  had  entertained 
thirty  years  before,  of  obtaining  possession 
of  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  as  he 
chose  to  consider  De  Clifford  Castle  to  be. 
He  watched  carefully  every  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  this  object,  hoarding  up  his 
money  in  the  hope  that  Morton’s  necessities 
might  some  day  oblige  him  to  part  with  it, 
when  he  himself  at  any  cost  would  be  the 
purchaser.  When  his  partner  died,  and 
he  succeeded  as  the  sole  owner  of  the 
business,  he  had  had  the  management  of 
the  widow’s  affairs  and  had  conceived  an 
affection  for  her,  which  might  have  ended 
in  marriage,  but  for  the  death  of  the  lady 
in  the  fourth  year  of  her  widowhood.  He 
had  promised  to  befriend  her  son,  and  if 
Richard’s  character  had  been  different, 
might  have  taken  him  into  his  office  and 
ultimately  into  partnership.  But  he  was 
quick  to  perceive  the  lad’s  weak  points, 
his  wavering  between  the  two  parties,  ac¬ 
cord'-"  sly  as  he  fancied  the  one  or  the 
other  tt le  most  likely  to  serve  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  his  total  indifference  to  all 
other  considerations.  He  perceived  that 
he  could  not  reckon  on  any  attachment  or 
zealous  service  at  his  hands,  and  was 
therefore  indisposed  to  exert  himself  on 
his  behalf.  He  had,  however,  no  objection 


to  make  use  of  him,  and  had  done  so  on 
several  occasions,  when  he  wanted  to  learn 
something  respecting  young  De  Clifford’s 
movements,  or  those  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged.  During  the  late  election  in 
particular  he  had  employed  Richard  a 
great  deal ;  but  the  lad  had  not  satisfied 
his  expectations,  and  Mr.  Bates  felt  by  no 
means  friendly  towards  him. 

“You  have  failed  then  again,  Richard 
Farrell,”  he  said,  as  the  lad  entered; 
“unless,  that  is,”  he  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  “you  have  already  handed  De 
Clifford  over  to  the  jailor’s  custody.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  say 
again,  at  all  events,”  replied  Farrell.  “  I 
may  have  failed  now,  and  I  can’t  account 
for  my  failure.  But  I  didn’t  fail  before.” 

“  The  thing  failed,  and  that  comes  to 
the  same,”  said  the  lawyer,  testily. 

“  The  failure  you  speak  of  was  in  no 
way  owing  to  me,  sir.  I  told  you  the  old 
man  was  shut  up  in  Greaves’s  house.  I 
arranged  the  plan  for  his  release,  and  I 
carried  it  through  successfully,  for  John 
Warton  and  the  others  couldn’t  have  got 
at  old  Doggett  if  I  hadn’t  opened  the 
door  for  them.  And  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  Joel  Spratt’s  vote  was  obtained  in 
that  manner.  It  took  me  by  surprise  as 
much  as  it  did  anybody.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  it  did,”  retorted  Mr. 
Bates;  “  but  if  you  had  been  worth  your 
salt,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  taken  by 
surprise.  You  had  been  engaged  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  those  young  springalds, 
wTho  did  us  all  that  mischief,  and  if  you 
had  kept  to  your  engagement  you  would 
have  foiled  their  schemes  as  soon  as  they 
were  formed.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  I  could  have  done 
that,  Mr.  Bates.  Dr.  Kingsford  is  as  de¬ 
cided  a  partisan  of  Sir  Everard  Holmes  as 
any  man  in  Peneshurst ;  and  no  one  could 
prevent  his  marrying  the  couple  if  he 
chose.” 

“  Nonsense,  any  one  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  it ;  any  one  could  have  put  in  an 
objection — said  that  Spratt  had  a  wife 
already,  or  the  girl  had  a  husband.  It 
wouldn’t  have  mattered  much  what  it  was. 
Dr.  Kingsford  coidd  not  have  proceeded 
with  the  marriage  till  the  objection  had 
been  inquired  into.  If,  instead  of  going 
hunting  after  Morris,  who  had  gone  to 
look  up  a  voter,  you  had  yourself  written 
a  note  to  the  Doctor  putting  in  the  objec¬ 
tion,  you  would  have  done  us  some  service, 
which  would  have  been  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged.” 

Richard  Farrell  was  silent,  the  best 
course  for  him  to  pursue ;  but  the  lawyer, 
whose  ill-humour  seemed  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  presently  broke  out  again. 

‘  ‘  Biit  it’s  all  of  a  piece.  Here’s  this 
business  of  young  De  Clifford.  You  have 
given  information,  which  my  clerk  Brand 
has  attested,  as  to  what  he  said  and  did 
yesterday  afternoon.  No  doubt  that  war¬ 
rants  criminal  proceedings,  if  he  really 
sai’d  what  you  allege.  But  you’ve  let  him 
slip  too.” 

“We  came  up  to  you,  Mr.  Bates,  the 
first  thing  this  morning.  It  occurred  too 
late  yesterday  evening  for  anything  to  be 
done  then.” 

“Perhaps;  but  you  lost  two  or  three 
hours  in  hunting  for  me.  And  instead  of 
inquiring  where  I  was,  when  you  found  I 
was  not  in,  you  chose  to  presume  that  I 
had  gone  up  to  Mr.  Warton’s,  whereas  both 
he  and  I  were  at  the  mayor’s.” 

“We  were  told  that  you  had  gone  to 
see  Mr.  Warton,”  said  Farrell. 

“So  I  had,  but  not  at  Mr.  "Warton’s 


house.  And  then,  when  you  got  there,, 
you  must  needs  tell  everybody  what  your 
business  was.” 

“  I  didn’t  tell  every  one,”  retorted  Far¬ 
rell,  angrily.  “  I  was  shown  into  the- 
drawing-room,  where  there  was  no  one 
but  John  Warton  and  his  sister.  He 
obliged  me  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted  his 
father  for  before  he  would  say  where  he 
was.  If  Hugh  De  Clifford  has  been  warned 
by  any  one — which  I  don’t  think  he  has — 
it  can't  be  through  anything  that  I  have 
said  or  done.  And  it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  he  has  been  warned  or 
not.  He  can’t  possibly  escape.” 

“Can’t  he?”  rejoined  Mr.  Bates. 

‘  ‘  Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  He 
has  slipped  through  your  fingers  once,  why 
not  again  ?  ” 

“Will  Maldon  is  after  him,  with  half  a 
dozen  other  fellows,  most  of  whom  know 
the  northern  roads  as  well  or  better  than 
they  do  that  to  the  parish  church,”  said 
Farrell;  “whereas  De  Clifford  has  never 
been  north  of  Penrith  in  his  life.  They 
are  better  mounted  than  he  is  too,  and  he 
couldn’t  have  had  half  an  hour’s  start  of 
them,  and  doesn’t  know  that  they’re  after 
him.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see  if  he  is  caught  and 
convicted,  as  is  certainly  possible.” 

“  Possible,  sir ;  surely  no  one  can  doubt 
it.  Why,  I  heard  him  say  as  plainly  as 
possible,  and  Stephen  heard  him  too, 

‘  Here’s  King  James  and  his  right,  and 
down  with  all  German  tyrants.’  And 
then  he  added— though  Stephen  says  he 
isn’t  quite  sure  of  that — ‘  May  the  High¬ 
landers  soon  send  him  packing  to  Han¬ 
over.’  ” 

“  Well,  if  he  is  convicted,  Farrell,  I  will 
allow  that  you  have  served  me  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  will  requite  it.  There  is 
no  disguise — no  need  for,  and  no  use  in, 
disguise  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  deeply 
wronged,  and  I  shall  have  no  scruple  in 
recovering  my  rights  in  any  way  I  can ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  give  solid  pay  and 
get  nothing  but  professions  of  goodwill,  or 
it  may  be  disastrous  blunders,  in  requital 
of  it.  Look  here.  This  appointment  in 
London  need  not  be  filled  up  yet.  Mr. 
Warton  got  the  promise  of  it  from  the 
Duke  a  year  or  two  ago,  intending  it,  I 
imagine,  for  his  son.  But  if  so,  Mr.  John 
will  not  take  it,  and  Mr.  Warton  allows 
me  to  give  it  away  to  any  one  who  has 
done  us  good  service  at  this  election.  If 
you  do  get  it  your  fortune  will  be  as  good 
as  made,  unless  you  yourself  mar  it.  I 
believe  you  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Bates;  there  is  nothing 
I  desire  so  much,”  said  Farrell,  humbly. 

“  I  know  well  that  my  relations  here  don’t 
like  me.  They  never  did  very  much.  And 
now  I  believe  they  suspect  me  of  letting 
old  Doggett  out,  and,  if  so,  they’ll  never 
forgive  me.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  there. 
You  had  better  throw  them  overboard  al¬ 
together.  And  if  you  serve  us — serve  me — 
faithfully,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain.  Butlcan  spareyou  no  more  time  now. 

I  have  some  inquiries  to  make  about  this 
election.  If  we  can  make  out  two  or  three 
cases  of  masterful  intimidation,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  I  think,  order  an  inquiry.  It  is 
almost  a  pity,  after  all,  that  these  lads  were 
not  allowed  to  keep  old  Doggett  locked  up 
to  the  last.  That  would  have  been  such  a 
clear  case  of  forcible  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  election  that  the  Duke  or  my 
Lord  Harrington  would  have  considered  it 
to  be  ground  enough  without  more  inquiry. 
And  we  should  have  been  no  worse  because 
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the  business  of  this  marriage  would  not 
then  have  been  thought  of.  Well,  no  more 
now.  Good  morning.” 

Farrell  left  the  house  a  good  deal  flur¬ 
ried  by  the  interview.  Anxious  to  escape 
as  soon  as  possible  into  the  open  country, 
he  passed  as  quickly  as  he  could  through 
the  streets  of  Peneshurst,  which  were  still 
thronged  by  Blues,  carrying  on  their  noisy 
orgies  in  anticipation  of  the  chairing  of 
the  new  member  appointed  to  take  place 
that  afternoon. 

Leaving  the  town  by  a  by-street,  and 
passing  down  a  narrow  lane,  he  entered  a 
ravine  banked  with  trees  on  either  side, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Dene’s  Valley. 
It  was  a  favourite  Sunday  evening’s  walk 
with  the  good  folk  of  Peneshurst.  But  at 
present  it  was  entirely  deserted,  affording 
him  the  solitude  he  desired.  Proceeding 
some  way  along  the  path,  he  turned  into 
the  remarkable  cleft  in  the  hill  side  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  Dene’s  Hollow.  It  was  a 
circular  cavity  running  far  back,  but  so 
densely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wood 
that  there  appeared  at  a  little  distance  to 
be  no  break  in  the  foliage,  and  the  entrance 
to  it  was  so  very  narrow  that  any  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  locality  would  probably 
not  have  discovered  that  there  was  any 
opening  at  all.  Preoccupied  as  he  was  by 
his  anxious  thoughts,  he  could  not  help  re¬ 
marking  to  himself  what  a  famous  hiding- 
place  it  would  make  if  any  one  were  in  need 
of  one.  Thirty  or  even  fifty  horsemen  might 
be  stationed  there  and  no  one  guess  their 
presence.  However,  he  soon  dismissed 
these  thoughts,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  elm,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
serious  reflection  about  his  own  affairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  anxiety  he 
had  displayed  during  his  interview  with 
the  lawyer  to  obtain  the  Treasury  clerk¬ 
ship,  which  Mr.  Bates,  it  appeared,  had  at 
his  disposal,  Farrell  had  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  it  if  it  should  be  offered 
him.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  opening  in 
life.  The  salary,  to  begin  with,  was  good, 
and  Farrell  was  almost  penniless,  and  had 
no  prospect  of  an  income.  But  the  salary 
was  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages.  It 
would  give  him  the  entree  to  the  houses  of 
great  people,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of 
using  to  advantage  the  talents  of  which,  in 
his  own  opinion,  he  was  possessed.  As  Mr. 
Bates  had  said,  his  fortune  in  life  would  be 
made,  unless  he  himself  marred  it.  From 
this  point  of  view  no  doubt  it  would  be 
well  worth  his  possession,  and  no  exertion, 
no  sacrifice,  would  be  too  great  for  him  to 
make  if  it  could  obtain  it  for  him. 

But  then  was  the  Government  in  London 
sure  to  hold  its  ground  ?  Men,  of  whose 
sagacity  he  had  a  high  opinion,  very  much 
doubted  it.  He  had  heard  at  his  uncle’s 
house  the  opinions  of  persons  who  certainly 
ought  to  understand  the  matter,  and  they 
declared  that  if  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts 
were  openly  displayed  in  England  half 
England  would  join  it.  The  reports  which 
had  been  received  from  the  North  went  far 
to  bear  this  out.  The  young  Pretender,  or 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whichever  people 
choosed  to  call  him,  was  carrying  every¬ 
thing  his  own  way  in  Scotland.  He  was 
virtually  sovereign  of  that  country,  at  all 
events,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  into  England,  where  the 
English  Jacobites,  a  party  known  to  com¬ 
prise  nearly  all  the  landed  gentry  and  great 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  were  preparing 
everywhere  to  join  his  standard  as  he 
passed  along.  If  the  tenth  or  the  fiftieth 
part  of  those  who  disliked  King  George’s 
Government  were  openly  to  declare  them¬ 


selves  as  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  and 
appear  in  arms  to  support  his  cause,  that 
cause  might  be  regarded  as  already  won.* 

Again,  he  had  seen  letters  from.  London 
which  were  still  more  unfavourable  to  the 
Hanoverian  party.  Far  from  feeling  any 
confidence  or  entertaining  the  unanimity 
which  was  displayed  in  Edinburgh  in  King 
Charles’s  favour,  there  was  nothing  but 
alarm  and  dissension  in  the  southern  capi¬ 
tal.  There  was  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  not  yet  been  stopped.  It 
was  reported  that  King  George  had  con¬ 
veyed  his  most  valuable  treasures  on  board 
ship,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  St. 
James’s  at  an  hour's  notice. 

It  was  generally  believed  by  the  citizens 
that  if  the  Highlanders  should  reach  Lon¬ 
don  and  demand  its  surrender,  it  would 
be  yielded  up  with  as  little  difficulty  as  had 
occurred  in  the  instance  of  the  northern 
capital. 

If  this  was  really  the  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  for  Richard  to 
attach  himself  openly  to  the  Hanoverian 
side.  He  would  be  like  the  dog  which 
dropped  the  meat  from  his  mouth  while 
clutching  at  the  shadow.  His  connections 
in  Peneshurst,  though  doubtless  looked 
upon  with  coldness  by  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  become  persons  of  the  highest 
influence  if  the  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
Stuarts  at  "Whitehall  should  succeed.  In 
particular  his  great-aunt,  Lady  Betty, 
would  be  able  to  obtain  for  her  relatives 
almost  anything  she  might  ask.  The 
Treasury  clerkship  would  be  but  a  poor 
thing  compared  with  what  might  be  got 
from  King  James’s  Government  through 
her.  At  all  events  he  had  better  not 
openly  break  with  his  old  connections 
until  he  was  sure  of  the  favour  of  the  new. 
No  doubt  Mostyn  and  Maynard,  and  more 
particularly  Hugh  de  Clifford,  bore  him  no 
goodwill ;  and  setting  aside  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  De  Clifford’s  insolence  taken  down. 
But  if  Hugh  was  going  to  become  a  person 
of  importance,  it  would  not  do  to  quarrel 
with  him. 

"Well,  he  had  done  nothing  yet  that  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  either  side — at  least  that 
need  commit  him.  It  was  he  no  doubt 
that  had  delivered  Phil  Dogget  from 
durance,  and  he  that  had  laid  information 
before  the  mayor  of  De  Clifford’s  treason¬ 
able  toasts.  But  his  relatives  in  Penes¬ 
hurst  did  not  know,  and  he  could  take 
care  that  they  should  not  know  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  either  of  these  matters. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  better  to 
secure  himself  against  the  possibility  of 
suspicion  as  regarded  Hugh,  by  writing 
him  a  letter  of  warning,  which  he  might 
leave  in  his  room.  It  would  be  found 
there  by  his  friends,  recognised  as  being 
his  handwriting,  and  thus  gain  him  credit 
for  friendly  intentions.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  go  up  to  Clifford  Castle.  But 
Hugh  latterly  had  occupied  a  particular 
chair  and  table  in  Mostyn’s  room  so  con¬ 
stantly,  that  it  had  come  to  be  recognised 
as  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and 


*  The  advance  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  into  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  generally  treated  by  historians  as  the 
rash  scheme  of  a  hare-brained  young  man.  The  Stuart 
correspondence  in  possession  of  Cardinal  York,  and 
discovered  at  Kome  after  his  death  early  in  the  present 
century,  contains  the  clearest  proof  to  the  contrary. 
If  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  promises  of  support 
voluntarily  made  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had 
been  kept,  the  Prince  would  speedily  have  been  joined 
by  a  force  which  would  have  rendered  opposition 
futile.  It  was  probably  the  knowledge  that  these  pro- 
miseshad  been  made  that  caused  the  extreme  alarm  of 
King  George's  Government. 


as  Charlie  and  Edgar  were  both  out  for 
the  day,  having  gone  about  the  business  of 
the  ball,  the  one  to  Edburton  and  the 
other  to  Brandleigh,  he  was  sure  of  being 
able  to  carry  out  this  part  of  his  scheme 
without  interruption.  There  was  plenty 
of  time,  as  it  was  still  quite  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  probably  would  not 
return  before  evening.  Still  there  was  no¬ 
good  in  losing  time. 

He  got  up  as  he  reflected  thus,  and,  avoid¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  the  more  crowded 
streets,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Greaves’s  house  without  encountering  any 
of  his  acquaintances.  Sitting  down  at  his; 
desk,  he  dashed  off  a  letter,  signed  only 
with  his  initials,  but  which  he  knew  would 
be  recognised  by  his  schoolfellows  as  his. 
It  ran  as  follows : — 

“  For  H.  de  C. 

“  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  take  yourself' 
out  of  harm’s  way  for  a  while.  The  Hano¬ 
verians,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  take 
advantage  of  some  imprudence  of  yours 
after  the  close  of  the  poll,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  serious  if  you  remain  in 
Peneshurst.  Burn  when  read. 

“R.  F.” 

He  took  this  downstairs,  and,  having 
made  sure  that  his  schoolfellow  was  still 
absent,  entered  Mostyn’s  room  and  laid  the 
paper  on  Hugh’s  table. 

“  There,”  he  reflected,  as  be  closed  the 
door,  “  that  makes  matters  safe.  Mostyn 
will  find  that  when  he  comes  in,  and  will 
read  and  burn  it.  I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
be  suspected.  Bates  has  promised  that  my 
name  shan’t  appear.  He  can  find  plenty 
of  witnesses  to  what  happened  without 
me.” 

He  had  hardly  left  the  room  when  John 
Warton.  entered  it.  News  had  arrived  from 
the  north  which  rendered  it  likely  that 
matters  would  be  taken  up  more  seriously 
against  De  Clifford  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  his  warning  had  been  taken.  He 
knew  that  Hugh  was  now  almost  con¬ 
stantly  at  Greaves’s  house,  and  that  Mos¬ 
tyn  and  Maynard  were  away.  If  he  was 
still  in  Peneshurst,  therefore,  he  would 
probably  be  in  Mostyn’s  room,  and 
alone.  He  had  turned  up  a  narrow  lane, 
avoiding  notice  as  much  as  possible, 
and  as  he  entered  the  front  door  saw 
Richard  leaving  the  room.  He  did  not 
choose  to  address  himself  to  him,  but 
waited  till  be  bad  gone  upstairs,  and 
then  tapped  at  the  door.  Receiving  no 
answer,  he  entered,  and,  looking  round, 
saw  the  note  which  Richard  had  just 
written.  Thinking  it  might  be  some 
notice  which  De  Clifford  had  left  to  inti¬ 
mate  where  he  was  to  be  found,  he  took  it 
up  and  ran  his  eye  over  it.  He  instantly 
recognised  the  handwriting.  “  Come,  I 
am  glad  of  this,”  he  said;  “this  shows 
that  Dick  can  be  generous  and  forgiving. 

I  have  done  him  injustice — and  so  have 
others.  I’ll  keep  this.  It  will  be  a  proof, 
if  any  should  be  needed,  that  Dick  has 
been  misjudged.” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. 


Put  your  bit  in  the  fire  to  get  hot,  and  while 
it  is  there  bring  the  ends  of  the  tin  strip 
together  so  that  they  lap  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Dip  a  camel-hair  brush  in  the  liquid  and  rub 
the  joint  between  the  lapping  and  an  eighth  of 
ran  inch  outside.  Put  a  small  piece  of  solder  at 
the  top  of  the  joint.  Now  if  the  bit  be  hot 
■enough  put  it  on  the  solder,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
has  melted  it,  draw  it  slowly  along  the  joint,  and 
the  solder  will  ilow  after  it  and  make  a  firm 
joint.  In  making  joints  like  this,  the  parts  of 
the  tin  lapping  must  touch  each  other  closely. 
When  the  joint  is  cold,  take  a  small  hammer 
and  turn  in  one  edge  all  round  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  This  will  be  easily  done  by  gently  tapping 
the  edge  with  the  hammer  over  a  piece  of  wood 
such  as  a  toothpowder-box  or  rib’bon-roller.  In 
■doing  this  you  must  be  careful  not  to  put  the 
band  out  of  the  round.  When  this  is  done  put 
the  lens  inside,  resting  on  the  turned-in  part. 
Now  get  a  piece  of  brass  wire  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less 
in  length  than  the  tin  strip  was,  and  bend  it 
into  a  ring,  but  do  not  fasten  the  ends  together. 
Put  the  ring  inside  the  band  against  the  lens 
■and  it  will  spring  against  the  sides  and  hold  the 
lens  firmly  in  its  place.  This  lens,  with  its 
■setting,  is  to  be  placed  inside  the  lantern  in  the 
large  hole  in  the  front  of  it,  with  the  lens 
Towards  the  back  of  the  lantern. 

Now  we  must  set  the  other  lens.  Take  a  piece 
of  the  thin  tin  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  go  round  the  lens  and  lap  an 
■eighth  of  an  inch.  In  cutting  this  tin  you  must 
be  careful  to  keep  the  sides  and  angles  square, 
■or  it  will  not  be  true  when  jnade  into  a  tube. 
.Now  get  a  roller  for  silks  about  an  inch  and 
ra  half  thick  and  roll  the  tin  round  it  to  make 
a  tube  by  bringing  the  shortest  edges  together. 
Be  careful  to  make  the  tube  nice  and  round 
and  smooth  ;  lap  the  edges  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  solder  them  together  as  you  did  the  other 
tube.  Turn  in  one  edge  all  round  a  sixteenth 
■of  an  inch,  put  the  lens  inside,  resting  on  the 
turned-in  part,  and  fix  it  with  a  wire  ring.  Now 
take  a  strip  of  tin  an  inch  wide  and  long  enough 
to  go  round  this  last  tube  and  lap  an  eighth  of 
an  inch.  Bring  the  edges  together,  lapping  an 
■eighth  of  an  inch,  and  solder  together. 

This  is  the  tube  to  be  fixed  in  the  nozzle,  for 
the  front  lens  tube  to  slide  in  to  regulate  the 
focus.  Round  this  little  tube,  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  mark  a  line. 

N ow  we  will  get  on  with  the  stage.  For  this 
you  will  use  your  stout  tin.  Take  one  of  the 
plates  and  mark  on  it  a  piece  five  inches  by 
■eight,  being  very  careful  to  make  it  quite  square 
at  the  corners.  Cut  this  piece  of  tin  out.  Now 
•draw  a  line  across  each  end  at  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  and  another  line  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  edge  (Fig.  4).  Cross  the  middle  portion 


"by  lines  drawn  from  opposite  corners,  and  with 
your  compasses  mark  a  circle  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  Cut  out  this  circular  por¬ 
tion,  being  careful  not  to  bend  the  plate  ;  but  if 
you  do  you  must  straighten  it  again  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  bend  the  ends  down  along  the  inner 
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line  till  they  are  at  right  angles  with  the  other 
part  of  the  plate  (,Fig.  5).  Now  bend  the  tin 


Fig.  5. 


outwards  along  the  other  lines  till  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  part  (Fig.  6).  Punch  two 


Fig.  6. 


holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  in  each 
of  the  turned-out  parts.  These  holes  are  to  screw 
the  stage  to  the  lantern  by.  Next  you  must  get 
two  pieces  of  clock-spring  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  four  inches  and  seven-eighths 
long.  Bend  them  into  bows  about  an  inch  high, 
and  turn  the  ends  outwards  a  little  (Fig.  7). 


Fig.  7. 


Solder  these  into  the  inside  of  the  stage  by  the 
middle,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hole 
(Fig.  8).  Cut  another  piece  of  tin  seven  inches 


and  seven-eighths  by  seven  inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  cut  a  circular  hole  in  the  middle  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Mark  a  line  across  each  end  an 
inch  and  an  eighth  from  the  edge,  and  bend  the 
plate  at  right  angles  at  each  end.  This  is  to 
make  the  spring  clip  to  hold  the  slides  ;  it  is 
put  inside  the  stage,  resting  on  the  springs,  and 
with  the  turned-out  parts  outside  (Fig.  9). 


In  cutting  the  tin  for  the  next  part,  you  must 


be  careful  to  keep  the  sides  and  angles  square  ; 
also  in  bending  it  into  a  tube  and  soldering  it. 
Mark  out  on  your  tin  plate  (stout  tin)  a  piece 
eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and  four  and 
one-eighth  inches  wide,  turn  this  into  a  tube 
by  bringing  the  shortest  edges  together  round 
a  bottle,  lap  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  solder 
the  joint  ;  now  very  carefully  turn  out  one 
edge  all  round,  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  round.  This  can  be 
done  against  the  edge  of  a  flat-iron  by  gently  tap¬ 
ping  with  your  small  hammer.  Cut  out  a  circular 
piece  of  tin  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  centre  cut  out  a  circular  hole  exactly 
the  size  of  the  small  tube  the  lens-tube  slides 
in  ;  pass  this  tube  half  way  through  this  hole, 
and  solder  it  m,  being  careful  that  it  is  squarely 
in  ;  now  put  this  piece  into  the  end  of  the  large 
tube,  not  the  turned-out  end,  so  that  the  side 
that  is  soldered  is  inwards,  and  solder  this  in  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  Next  solder  this  tube, 
which  is  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern,  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  stage,  being  careful  that  the  holes 
in  the  stage  and  tube  correspond.  You  had 
better  strengthen  the  stage  by  soldering  corner- 
pieces  in  where  the  turn-out  parts  are  (Fig.  10). 


Now  the  stage  and  nozzle  is  ready  to  be  screwed 
into  its  place  on  the  front  of  the  lantern,  being 
careful  that  the  centre  of  the  holes  are  all  in  the 
same  straight  line  ;  but  before  screwing  it 
on,  all  the  tin  visible  must  be  blackened  with 
dull  black  paint,  which  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  The  inside 
of  the  lantern  must  also  be  painted  with  this 
black  paint,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  front 
lens-tube.  In  this  tube  there  must  be  what  is 
called  a  diaphragm.  To  make  this,  take  a  piece 
of  thin  tin  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and 
long  enough  to  go  round  the  inside  of  the  lens- 
tube  ;  solder  the  edges  together,  and  close  the 
end  with  a  circular  piece  of  tin  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  a  little  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Blacken  this  and 
push  it  into  the  tube,  so  that  the  little  hole  is 
about  half  way  in.  The  lens-tube  is  to  be 
pushed  into  the  nozzle  with  the  lens  inside. 
To  make  the  chimney,  take  a  piece  of  tin  six 
inches  wide  and  nine  inches  and  three-quarters 
long,  bend  it  into  a  tube,  and  lap  a  full 
eighth  of  an  inch  ;  solder  up  the  joint ;  then  cut 
four  notches  in  the  top  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  deep  (Fig.  11). 


Fig.  II. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALLING. 

IN  our  article  on  “Signals  at  Sea”  in  the 
November  part  for  1882,  we  briefly  alluded 
•  to  the  system  of  signalling  adopted  when  for 
any  reason  the  colours  of  the  flags  used  in  the 
;  code  were  indistinguishable.  Judging  from  the 
■  communications  we  have  received  regarding  that 
article,  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  shadow 
branch  of  marine  telegraphy  will  not  be  unwel¬ 
come. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  by  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  two  or  three  or  four  of  the  flags  a  group 
of  consonants  is  shown  which,  on  reference  to 
the  signal-book  carried  by  the  ship,  is  found  to 
mean  the  same  thing  in  every  language  under 
the  sun.  In  short,  the  whole  of  ship-signalling 
is  but  an  expressive  pantomime.  From  the 
coloured  plate  given  by  us  in  1882,  the  shapes 
and  colours  of  these  special  flags  are  familiar. 

The  code-pennant  (the  flag  that  proclaims  a 
desire  to  communicate)  is  coloured  red  and  white 
in  alternate  stripes,  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  where  1  stands  for  red  and  2  for  white. 


In  the  distant  code  this  pennant  is  replaced  by 
a  ball,  which,  shown  at  the  peak,  or  in  some 
other  conspicuous  place,  stands  also  for  “  Pre¬ 
pare,”  “  Answer,”  or  a  stop  after  each  word.  At 


the  outset  the  ensign  is  shown  over  the  signal- 
pennant,  so  as  not  only  to  show  the  desire  to 
communicate,  but  to  proclaim  the  nationality  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  In  our  coloured  plate 
we  assumed  that  our  craft  was  a  Britisher  ;  in 
our  present  example  we  have,  fey  way  of  variety, 
assumed  that  she  is  a  Dutchman  (?  a  Dutch¬ 
woman). 

As  one  ball  means  “  Prepare”  or  “Answer,” 
two  balls  mean,  “  Take  no  notice  ”  or  “  Annul  ” 
the  last  signal.  A  ball  on  a  pennant  (as  here 


shown)  conveys  the  intimation  that  “You  are 
running  into  danger,”  a  signal  as  urgent  as  that 
of  the  ball  over  the  square,  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  signifies  “  Fire,”  or  “  Leak,”  or  “  Want 
immediate  assistance.” 


Another  urgent  signal,  and  a  very  common 
one,  is  the  pennant  over  the  ball,  which  stands 
for  “  Short  of  provisions,”  or  even  “  Starving.” 
And  as  a  last  example  of  this  class  of  special 
signals,  we  may  note  the  square  over  the  ball, 
which  denotes  that  the  vessel  is  aground  and  re¬ 
quires  help. 

But  now  as  regards  the  letters.  B,  the  first 
letter  of  the  signal  code,  is  a  red  flag  of  the 
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shape  known  as  the  burgee.  This  in  the  dis¬ 


tant  series  is  replaced  by  a  ball,  pennant,  and 
square,  which,  when  shown  alone,  is  taken  as 
asking  the  name  of  the  ship  or  the  signal 
station. 

C  in  the  flag  code  is  a  white  pennant  (1)  with 
a  red  ball  (2),  forming  a  very  pretty  combination, 


replaced  in  the  distant  group  by  the  “Yes” 
combination  of  ball,  square,  and  pennant.  It  is 
easy  to  remember  that  the  burgee  stands  for  B, 
that  C  is  represented  by  the  clean  pennant,  and 
D  by  the  dirty  one  or  dark-blue  one  with  the 
white  ball  (2),  which  answers  “  No  ”  to  any  in¬ 


quiry  either  in  the  flag  form  or  in  the  distance 
arrangement. 

The  fiery -red  pennant  F,  the  sign  for  “  Repeat 
your  signal  ”  or  “  Hoist  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place,”  has  a  white  ball  (2),  and  is  replaced  in 


the  distance  list  by  a  ball  absve  two  squares. 

The  golden  pennant  G,  made  up  of  a  yellow 
half  (1)  near  the  mast,  and  a  blue  half  (2)  in  the 
fly,  is  notified  in  distant  working  by  the  two 


balls  over  the  pennant,  which,  when  shown  by 
themselves,  mean  “  Cannot  distinguish  your 
flags  ”  or  “  Come  nearer.” 

H,  the  half-red,  half- white  pattern  (shown  here¬ 
under),  where  1  stands  for  white  and  2  for  red, 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGE  SONGS. 


By  the  Odd  Fellow. 

You  all  remember  how  in  the  immortal  “Tom 
Brown  ”  the  hero  arrived  at  Rugby  on. 
the  first  of  the  singing  Saturdays,  and  had  to 
perform  a  solo  in  the  great  hall  before  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  big  boys  gave  the  signal  for  com¬ 
mencing  the  real  business  of  the  evening.  “The 
Leather  Bottel”  was  his  initial  effort,  a  song 
without  much  bearing  on  school  traditions. 
Not  that  the  regular  songs  had  much  more — - 
“A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,”  “  The  British 
Grenadiers,”  and  so  forth. 

The  custom  of  vocally  demonstrating  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  institution  in  which  youths  find 
themselves  is  not  confined  to  English  schools- 
and  colleges.  To-day  we  are  going  to  travel 
across  the  water,  and  look  at  a  few  of  the  songs 
which  are  recognised  institutions  at  the  various 
American  colleges.  Full  as  many  are  of  local 
flavour,  they  still  have  a  family  connection  with 
their  English  progenitors,  for  most  of  the  tunes 
are  of  English  origin.  The  principle  on  which 
a  college  poet  generally  seems  to  go  is  to  take 
the  first  tune  with  a  good  chorus  that  comes  to 
hand,  and  then  write  his  verses  to  suit  it. 

Harvard,  the  first  of  the  colleges  in  almost 
every  respect,  claims  first  attention.  “The- 
Minstrel  Boy  ”  furnishes  a  musical  setting  for 
some  very  ordinary  words — “Fair  Harvard,  thy 
sons  to  thy  jubilee  throng.”  “We  won’t  go> 
home  till  morning  ”  is  fitted  to  “It’s  a  way  we 
have  at  Old  Harvard.”  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
“the  way”  in  question  is  to  drink  with  more 
than  befitting  freedom.  The  song  ends  with 
the  following  words,  sung  to  the  tune  of  “  God 
save  the  Queen  ”  : — - 


“  So  say  we  all  of  us,  |  (Repeated  as  often 

So  say  we  all  of  us,  Y  *=  \ 

So  say  we  all.” )  33  ls  netessalT-J 


The  fine  old  English  glee,  “Integer  Yitie  ’* 
(Horace,  Book  i.,  Ode  22),  is  also  a  favourite. 

But  Harvard  has  something  better  to  boast  of 
than  rechauffes  of  English  tunes  made  to  fit 
very  poor  doggerel.  Professor  0.  W.  Holmes 
was  a  student  of  Harvard,  as  those  who  know 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  will  remem¬ 
ber.  Let  me  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from,  his 
“Questions  and  Answers,”  a  song  for  the  class 
of ’29  (i.e.,  1829) 


“  Where,  O  where  are  the  visions  of  morning. 
Fresh  as  the  dews  of  our  prime  ? 

Gone  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warning 
Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 


“  Where  avid  0  where  are  life's  lilies  and  roses. 
Nursed  in  the  golden  dawn’s  smile? 

Dead  as  the  bulrushes  round  little  Moses, 

On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile.” 


The  students,  too,  show  occasionally  that- 
theirs  is  a  classical  education  by  breaking  out 
into  Latin  verse.  Here  is  a  powerful  effort, 
which  must  have  cost  the  talented  composer 
many  a  sleepless  night : — - 

“  In  sanitatem  omnium,  5a !  £a ! 

Abstentium,  prsesentium, 

Strictissime  bibentium,  ca !  ca  !  5a  !  ” 

Of  a  somewhat  more  ambitious  sort  is  one 
known  as  “  ‘  Gratulandum  est  ’  in  Doodle  Yankee 
cantandum.”  The  first  verse  runs  : — 

“  Qui  alicujns  gradu3  lau- 
rea  donati  estis. 

Alumni  spectatissimi, 

Salvete,  qui  adestis. 

Nunc  rite  gratulandum  est, 

Nec  abstinendum  joco ; 

Peractis  binis  steculis, 

Desipitur  in  loco.” 

Yale  College,  Connecticut,  founded  in  17-00, 
is  not  behind  Harvard  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  songs.  One  of  its  best  is  not,  I 
fancy,  indigenous  : — 


has  as  its  counterpart  in  the  shadow  code  two 
balls  over  a  square,  and  when  flown  by  itself — 
which  is,  however,  a  rare  occurrence — intimates 
“You  may  communicate  by  semaphore  if  you 
please.” 

Of  semaphore  signalling  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  later  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gaudeamus  igitur 
Juvenes  dum  sumus. 

Post  jueundam  juventatem 
Post  molestam  senectutem. 
Nos  habebit  humus. 

Ubi  sunt,  qui  ante  nos 
In  mundo  fuere? 
Transeas  ad  superos, 

Abeas  ad  inferos 
Quos  si  vis  videre,”  etc. 


2J0 


It  may  be  translated 

“  Let  us  now  in  youth  rejoice, 

None  can  justly  blame  us  : 

1’or  when  golden  youth  has  tied. 

And  in  age  our  joys  are  dead, 

Then  the  dust  doth  claim  us,”  etc. 

Latin  is  not,  apparently,  the  only  language 
mastered  by  the  Yale  students,  as  the  chorus  to 
‘“Litoria”  proves  : — 

“  Litoria,  Litoria  ! 

Swedelewetclmhirasa, 

Litoria,  Litoria  ! 

Swedelewedumbum !” 

Is  this  a  survival  of  the  times  when  the  Great 
Bear  built  his  wigwam  on  the  site  of  the  College 
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of  the  Paleface  ?  Yale  seems  to  have  a  stock  of 
similar  effusions.  What  can  be  made  of 
“  Dis  cum  bibble  lolla  boo,  slow  reel  ’? 
which  forms  part  of  a  song  •with  the  mysterious 
title,  “  Sliool.  ”  The  College  even  descends  to 
parody  the  poets  of  its  country,  as  in  verses  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  known  as  “Cocochelunk”  : 

“  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Of  long  nights  of  weary  toil. 

Broken  and  uneasy  slumbers. 

And  the  wasting  ‘  midnight  oil.’ 


However,  the  glee  club  has  some  very  good 
part  songs,  which  are  its  special  property  ;  and 
the  student  songs  dealing  with  the  local  insti¬ 
tutions  and  history  are  by  no  means  without 
merit,  though  mysterious'  to  outsiders.  The 
following  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  them 

“  Come  all  ye  jolly  Juniors 
And  stand  up  in  a  row, 

Tor  singing  sentimentally 
We're  going  for  to  go.” 

But  probably  you  have  had  enough.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  may  give  yon  a  few  specimens  from 
other  colleges  ;  for  the  present  I  close. 


“  Tell  me  not  of  old  Alcestis, 

How  she  carried  on  of  yore  ; 

She  for  ever  now  at  rest  is, 

Though  she  was  a  precious  bore,”  etc. 


WE  this  month  present  our  readers  with  two 
coloured  plates,  one  of  them  showing  in 
a  group  the  principal  officers  of  the  Navy,  the 
other  giving  to  scale  the  cuff-marks  by  which 
their  rank  is  most  easily  discerned. 

The  large  plate  gives  us  the  uniform  at  the 
time  of  the  latest  of  the  wooden  steam-vessels. 
-Since  then  it  has  altered  but  little  as  a  whole  ; 
the  changes  have  been  in  matters  of  detail,  and 
the  smaller  plate  brings  these  details  up  to  date, 
and  gives  with  greater  fulness  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done  “  The  Rank  Marks  of  the  British 
Navy.” 

The  “distinction  lace”  is  tire  best  rank  mark, 
but  the  epaulettes  also  show  the  differences, 
and  of  course  there  are  other  variations  which 
■are  of  interest  to  few  but  professional  tailors. 
The  epaulettes  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Pleet  have 
embroidered  straps  of  oak-leaf-and-acorn  pat¬ 
tern,  with  pearl  crescent  and  edging,  and  in  the 
crescent  are  crossed  batons,  with  a  crown  above 
and  a  star  on  the  strap  below.  An  Admiral  has 
one  baton  crossed  with  a  sword  and  three  small 
stars.  A  Yice- Admiral  has  the  crossed  baton 
and  sword  and  two  stars.  A  Rear-Admiral  has 
the  sword  and  baton  and  one  star. 

Commodores  and  Senior  Captains  have  an 
anchor  and  chain-cable  on  their  epaulettes 
instead  of  the  sword  and  baton,  and  have  two 
stars ;  Captains  under  three  years’  standing 
have  one  star  ;  Commanders  have  no  star,  but 
only  wear  the  crown  above  the  anchor. 

Lieutenants  have  no  crown  ;  if  of  over  eight 
3Tears’  standing  they  have  a  star,  if  under  they 
have  only  the  anchor.  Sub-Lieutenants  have 
no  epaulettes,  only  shoulder-straps  ;  and  Mid¬ 
shipmen  have  no  shoulder-straps.  The  navi¬ 
gating  officers  have  crossed  anchors  on  their 
epaulettes  instead  of  the  anchor  and  cable, 
■Staff-Captains  having  crown  and  star,  Staff- 
Commanders  having  crown  only,  Lieutenants 
when  over  eight  years  having  the  star  only, 
when  under  eight  years  having  only  the  anchors. 
Doctors,  Engineers,  etc.,  have  no  anchors,  but 
a  large  star  in  their  place. 

In  the  small  plate  we  show  only  the  flag- 
officers’  coats  with  the  white  cuff.  This  is  the 
full-dress  pattern  also  worn  by  the  other  officers 
in  the  large  plate,  their  undress  uniform  being 
the  same  without  the  cuff.  The  petty-officers’ 
marks  are  worn  on  the  arm  and  not  on  the  cuff'. 
The  watch-mark  is  worn  by  the  men  on  the 
shoulder — the  starboard  watch  having  it  to  the 
'right,  the  port  to  the  left.  The  cap-badge  is 
worn  in  the  centre  of  the  cap.  The  cuffs  of  the 
•midshipman  and  the  cadet  are  the  same,  but 
tbe  midshipman  has  a  white  turn-back  to  his 
collar,  while  the  cadet  has  only  a  button-hole  of 
white  twist.  The  lace  on  the  cuffs  of  the  navi¬ 
gating  officers  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  service  ;  but  doctors,  paymasters, 
-engineers,  and  naval  instructors  have  distinctive 
■  colours  as  well,  that  of  the  doctors  being  red,  of 
the  paymasters  -white,  of  the  engineers  purple, 
and  of  the  naval  instructors  light  blue. 

In  the  large  plate  we  include  the  uniform  of 
ithe  Royal  Marine  Artillery — with  the  brown 
'busby — and  that  of  the  Royal  Marine  Light  In¬ 
fantry,  with  the  red  coat  and  the  shako,  now 
xeplaeed  by  the  helmet.  The  picture  shows  a 
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general  muster  on  the  quarterdeck,  with  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  fleet  giving  his  in¬ 
structions  to  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Around 
are  the  other  officers,  whose  rank  can  be  made 
out  from  the  smaller  plate. 

The  subject  of  relative  rank  is  worth}T  of  a 
passing  note.  In  the  Army,  as  is  generally 
known,  the  officers  in  order  of  importance  are — 
Field-Marshal,  General,  Lieutenant-General, 
Major-General,  Brigadier-General,  Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Major,  Captain,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  In  the  Navy  there  are  so  many  classes 
that  the  matter  is  very  much  more  complicated. 

The  Navy  takes  precedence  of  the  Army.  It 
is  the  senior  service,  and  of  greater  importance 
to  the  country.  Soldiers  are  very  loth  to  admit 
this,  but  when  a  soldier  and  sailor  of  equal  rela¬ 
tive  rank  and  similar  date  of  commission  take 
part  in  any  ceremony  —  a  coincidence  of  rare 
occurrence — the  landsman  has  to  give  place. 
The  highest  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  that  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  ranks  with  a  Field- 
Marshal  in  the  Army.  Next  to  him  comes  an 
Admiral,  who  ranks  with  a  full  General  in  the 
sister  service.  Next  to  the  Admiral  conies  the 
Vice-Admiral,  ranking  with  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  next  to  him  coming  a  Rear-Admiral, 
ranking  with  a  Major-General.  Of  the  same 
relative  rank  as  Rear-Admirals  come  the  heads 
of  the  medical  service — the  Inspectors-General 
of  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

Next  to  the  Rear-Admirals  come  the  Commo¬ 
dores,  who  rank  with  Brigadier-Generals,  neither 
commodores  nor  brigadiers  bolding  permanent 
commissions.  Below  the  Commodore  comes  the 
Captain  with  over  three  years’  seniority,  and  he 
ranks  with  a  full  Colonel  in  the  Army.  Of  the 
same  relative  rank  are  the  Deputy-Inspectors 
General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Admirals,  the  Paymasters-in-Chief,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Engineering  branch,  the  Chief 
Inspectors  of  Machinery,  and  the  Inspectors  of 
Machinery  who  have  served  over  eight  years  in 
that  rank.  Below  the  Captains  with  over  three 
years’  seniority  come  the  other  Captains,  who 
rank  with  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army. 
Equal  to  them  in  rank  are  the  chiefs  of  the 
Navigating  branch  —  the  Staff-Captains  —  the 
Secretaries  to  Commanders-in-Chief  of  five  years’ 
service  in  that  rank,  and  the  Inspectors  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  less  than  eight  years’  service  as  such. 

Next  to  the  Captains — occasionally  called  the 
Post  Captains — come  the  Commanders,  called 
captains  by  courtesy.  Commanders  rank  with 
Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army,  but  are  junior 
to  them ;  with  them  come  the  Staff-Com¬ 
manders,  the  Fleet  Surgeons,  the  Secretaries  of 
Commanders-.in-Chief  with  less  than  five  years' 
service,  the  Paymasters  of  fifteen  years’  senior¬ 
ity,  the  Chief  Engineers  of  ten  years’  seniority, 
and  the  Naval  Instructors  of  fifteen  years’ 
seniority. 

Subordinate  to  the  Commanders  come  the 
Lieutenants,  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  relative 
rank,  into  groups — those  with  eight  years’ 
seniority  and  those  without.  A  Lieutenant 
who  has  served  over  eight  years  as  such  is  equal 
in  rank  to  a  Major  in  the  Army.  With  him 
rank  Navigating  Lieutenants  of  similar  senior¬ 
ity,  Staff-Surgeons,  Secretaries  to  junior  flag 


officers,  Paymasters  of  eight  years’  seniority) 
and  Naval  Instructors  of  eight  years’  seniority. 
A  Lieutenant  who  has  served  less  than  eight 
years  as  such  ranks  with  a  Captain  in  the  Army, 
as  do  also  Navigating  Lieutenants  under  eight 
years’  seniority,  Surgeons,  Secretaries  to  Com¬ 
modores,  Paymasters  under  eight  years,  and 
Naval  Instructors  under  eight  years.  "Assistant- 
Paymasters  of  eight  years’  seniority  rank  with, 
but  after,  this  group  of  Lieutenants,  as  do  also 
Engineers  of  eight  years,  and,  like  them,  take 
relative  rank  with  military  captains,  but  come 
junior  of  them. 

Next  to  the  Lieutenants  come  the  Sub-Lieu¬ 
tenants,  who  rank  with  the  senior  Lieutenants 
in  the  Army.  With  them  come  Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenants,  Assistant-Paymasters  with 
less  than  eight  years’  seniority,  and  Engineers 
similarly  situated.  Immediately  below  these 
latter  come  the  Assistant-Engineers  and  Chief 
Gunners,  Boatswains,  and  Carpenters,  who  rank 
with,  but  after,  the  Sub-Lieutenants.  Below 
the  Sub-Lieutenants  come  the  Midshipmen,  who 
rank  with  Clerks  and  the  junior  Lieutenants  of 
the  Army.  Naval  Cadets  come  next,  but  they 
are  not  borne  on  sea-going  ships,  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  training-ship  Britannia. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  foundationless 
is  the  popular  error  that  all  captains,  naval  and 
military,  are  of  equal  rank,  the  fact  being  that 
a  captain  r.n.  is  never  less  exalted  than  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  while  he  may  probably  be  the 
equal  of  the  full  colonel :  while  a  lieutenant 
R.N.  is  never  inferior  to  an  army  captain,  and 
is  probably  the  equal  of  an  army  major.  Mili¬ 
tary  men  in  private  life  recognise  no  rank  beyond 
that  of  captain  ;  with  naval  men  the  division  is 
made  at  lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Shoulderbelt, 
of  the  Onety-onetli,  is  always  C.  D.  Shoulder- 
belt,  Esq,,  but  Lieutenant  Spanker,  of  h.M.s. 
Metacentre,  is  Lieutenant  Spanker,  R.N.,  and 
were  he  to  be  addressed  as  C.  D.  Spanker,  Esq., 
would  imagine  that  you  had  mistaken  him  for 
a  sub  or  a  middy. 

Naval  officers  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
a  Combatant  branch  and  a  Civil  branch.  The 
Combatant  branch  consists  of  the  following 
arranged  in  order  : — Admirals  of  the  Fleet, 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals,  commo¬ 
dores,  captains,  staff-captains,  commanders, 
staff-commanders,  lieutenants,  navigating  lieu¬ 
tenants,  sub-lieutenants,  navigating  sub-lieu¬ 
tenants,  chief  gunners,  chief  boatswains, 
gunners,  boatswains,  midshipmen,  and  cadets. 
Of  these,  the  navigating  division,  consisting  of 
staff-captains,  staff-commanders,  and  navigating 
lieutenants,  no  matter  what  their  rank  and 
seniority  may  be,  are  in  all  matters  of  command 
and  in  all  details  relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
Fleet  and  the  discipline  and  internal  economy 
of  the  ship,  subject  to  tbe  authority  of  any 
officer  not  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant  who  may 
be  in  charge  of  the  executive  duties.  A  ship  is 
always  represented  by  an  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
batant  branch,  in  the  following  “order  of  com¬ 
mand  ”  : — Captain,  commander,  lieutenant, 
staff-captain,  staff-commander,  navigating  lieu¬ 
tenant,  sub-lieutenant,  navigating  sub-lieu¬ 
tenant,  chief  gunner,  chief  boatswain,  gunner, 
boatswain,  midshipman,  naval  cadet. 


The  Civil  branch  of  the  Navy  has  been  suffi-  | 
■ciently  described  in  what  has  been  said  as 
to  relative  rank.  It  has  five  subdivisions — the- 1 
■doctors,  ranging  from  surgeons  up  to  inspectors-  j 
general  of  hospitals  and  fleets  ;  the  secretaries  j 
to  flag  officers  ;  the  paymasters,  ranging  from  j 
•clerks  up  to  paymasters-in-chief  ;  the  engineers, 
ranging  from  assistant-engineers  up  to  chief  j 
inspectors  of  machinery ;  and  the  naval  in¬ 
structors.  Chaplains  hold  no  naval  rank,  but 
retain  when  afloat  the  position  to  which  their 
office  entitles  them  ashore,  but  the  chaplain  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  is  the  head  of  the  chaplains, 
with  the  title  of  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

In  our  articles  on  ‘  ‘  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  ~W ave  ” 
in  our  second  volume,  we  went  so  thoroughly 
into  the  details  of  admission  and  routine,  and 


’Ffie  Soy’s!  Owq  ‘Paper. 


gave  such  full  particulars  of  pay  and  prospects 
in  the  naval  service,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
here  than  refer  our  readers  to  those  articles.  It 
would  save  those,  however,  who  are  continually 
writing  to  us  for  information  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  disappointment  if  they  were  to  send 
their  queries  direct  to  the  Admiralty,  or  invest 
in  the  official  three-shilling  quarterly  “Navy 
List,  ’’  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  50, 
Albemarle  Street,  which  contains  the  latest  and. 
completest  circulars  as  to  entrance,  uniform, 
pay,  and  pension,  and  even  catalogues  the  outfit 
required  by  the  “  young  gentlemen  ”  who  aspire 
to  hold  her  Majesty’s  commission  afloat. 

For  those  of  humbler  birth  who  wish  to  join 
the  Navy  and  work  up  from  boys  to  be  ordinary 
seamen,  A.B.’s,  and  warrant  officers,  a  circular 


is  now  obtainable  from  every  post-office  in  the 
land. 

There  may  be  many  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  ships  ;  there  are  none  as  to  that  of  our 
men.  Never  was  the  Navy  manned  with  a 
better  or  a  smarter  set  than  now.  The  British 
man -o’- war’s  man  of  these  days  is  in  no  way  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  whom  he  has  succeeded,  and  he 
holds  the  same  position  with  regard  to  those  who 
sail  under  foreign  flags  as  did  his  predecessors. 
Our  sailors  afford  us  one  of  the  few  instances  where 
the  advance  of  the  foreigner  has  been  more  than 
equalised  by  the  Englishman.  The  press-gang 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Jack  is  specially  trained 
for  his  work  from  early  boyhood.  Unlike  the 
Army,  the  Navy  grows  in  popularity,  and 
the  authorities  find  no  difficulty  of  supply. 


,/N  OLF  requires  in  the  first  place  a  series  of 
VX  cylindrical  holes  arranged  at  intervals  of 
from  a  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  on  a 
“links,”  or  “common  ;  ”  in  the  second  a  small 
white  gutta-percha  ball  ;  in  the  third  a  set  of 
•clubs.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  drive  the 
ball  from  hole  to  hole  in  as  few  strokes  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  it  this  may  seem 
a  very  easy  matter,  and  they  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  immense  scope  for  enjoyment  that 
there  is  in  the  game  ;  indeed,  golf  lias  been  very 
irreverently  described  as  “three  holes  with  a 
bundle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas.”  Those  who 
think  thus  lightly  of  it  are  very  much  mistaken. 
It  is  a  genuine  game,  and  a  good  game. 

At  the  outset  the  course  from  hole  to  hole  is 
by  no  means  a  smooth  one,  and  then,  no  matter 
’where  the  ball  may  alight,  in  bunker  or  whin— 
which,  being  translated,  means  in  sand-hole  or 
furze-bush — it  must  be  got  out  by  one  of  the 
•clubs,  and  every  time  it  is  dribbled  or  struck 
goes  to  the  bad  of  the  score.  The  extraordinary 
■directions  and  positions  that  a  golf-ball  will 
take  can  only  be  learnt  by  practical  knowledge ; 
•even  the  most  imaginative  theorist  will  confess 
himself  beaten  when  he  first  wields  a  golf- 
club. 

A  set  of  clubs  numbers  about  a  dozen,  the 
varieties  depending  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ground.  A  “club”  is  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty-five  inches  long  ;  its  head  is  of  iron  or 
wood.  When  of  -wood  this  head  is  of  apple- 
tree  shod  with  horn,  loaded  with  lead,  and 
strengthened  with  bone,  and  it  is  both  glued 
and  whipped  ’  to  the  shaft.  The  shaft,  or 
handle,  is  wrapped  round  by  a  roll  of  cloth, 
technically  known  as  the  “rind,”  and  over 
this  comes  the  leather  to  give  the  necessary 
grip. 

The  play-club,  or  “driver,  ”,  is  used  for  the 
•drives  off  the  “tee,”  as  the  small  mound  is 
•called  from  which  each  player  makes  his  start 


GOLF. 

when  he  first  leaves  a  hole.  The  “  long  spoon  ” 
is  required  when  the  ball  lies  in  a  hollow  or  on 
rough  grass  ground.  It  is  so  fashioned  as  to 
get  well  under  the  ball  and  spoon  it  out  in 
a  way  well  understood  by  cricketers  as  being 
eminently  undesirable.  The  “short  spoon”  is 
for  spooning  out  of  difficulties  at  short  dis¬ 
tances,  and  is  a  favourite  with  those  golfers 
who  despise  long  shots  and  cultivate  the  drib¬ 
bling  game.  A  “mid  spoon”  is  sometimes 
used,  but  lads  of  indecision  had  better  leave  it 
at  home. 

Shorter  than  the  short  spoon  is  that  most 
difficult  of  all  tools,  the  “  balling  spoon,”  so 
moulded  as  to  give  a  still  higher  and  shorter 
curve.  To  “baff”  at  golf  is  to  hit  the 
ground  as  well  as  the  ball,  and  with  the  “  baffer  ” 
the  ball  is  hit  well  under  so  as  to  “  loft  ”  and 
fall  near  the  hole.  Besides  the  driver  and  four 
spoons,  there  are  tour  irons  and  a  pair  of  put¬ 
ters. 

The  “  driving  putter  ” — the  word  rhymes  to 
butter — is  short  and  stiff  in  the  shank  and  large 
and  heavy  in  the  head  ;  it  hits  almost  along  the 
ground,  and  is  the  most  valuable  club  on  smooth 
greens.  The  “  putter  ”  itself  is  square-faced, 
and  is  used  for  “putting”  the  ball,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  small  white  globe  curves  off 
the  iron-handled  putter  for  thirty  yards  and 
more  clean  into  the  tiny  cylindrical  hole  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  startling  thing  in  the  golfing 
novitiate.  The  learner  stands  a  very  poor 
chance  when  matched  against  an  adroit  per¬ 
former  with  this  most  useful  tool. 

The  sandy  banks,  furze-bushes,  cart  ruts, 
gravel  walks,  macadamised  roads,  and  other- 
obstacles  round  the  course,  are  known  as 
hazards,  and  to  get  out  of  some  of  these  the 
“  sand  iron  ”  has  to  be  brought  into  play.  Its 
head  has  its  centre  hollow,  while  that  of  its 
cousin,  the  “  cleek,”  is  straight.  For  cart  ruts 
and  similar  depressions  the  ‘  ‘  niblick  ”  is  used. 
It  is  a  small  sand  iron  with  a  hollow  about 


two  inches  across.  The  fourth  iron  is  the 
“putting  cleek,”  which  is  simply  the  missing 
link  between  the  cleek  and  the  niblick,  or 
“  track  iron,”  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  called. 

At  the  risk  of  bringing  down  on  us  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  disapproval  from  our  compatriots  now 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  golf-club  is  held  by  the  best  players 
exactly  as  a  girl  holds  a  cricket-bat !  The  left 
hand  comes  near  the  top,  with  the  knuckles  on 
the  driving  side,  the  right  hand  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  the  left  as  it  grasps  the  leather  below,  while 
the  wrists  are  allowed  full  play,  so  as  to  give  the 
club  an  easy  swing,  increasing  gradually  in 
strength  as  the  ball  is  reached.  A  golf-club, 
when  properly  swung,  describes  a  three-quarter 
circle.  It  is  not  easy  to  hit  the  ball  fair  and 
true  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  hit  it  violently.  A 
golf-ball  has  been  hit  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but 
if  a  beginner  were  to  attempt  to  do  this  he  would 
probably  “top”  it  so  high  as  to  drive  it  about 
a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

The  average  distance  between  the  holes  at 
St.  Andrews  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
and  it  takes  the  best  players  five  strokes  to  get 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  “  best  on  record  ” 
among  the  big  hits  at  the  golf  metropolis  is 
Messieux’s  three  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  a  “  long  player  ”  find¬ 
ing  his  swiping  powers  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  Australia.  A  river  had  swollen  so  as 
to  be  impassable,  the  mail  arrived  with  letters 
for  some  settlers  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  every 
endeavour  to  get  them  across  proved  futile.  A 
gun  was  tried,  and  then  a  bow  and  arrow,  but 
iu  vain.  At  last  the  golfer  turned  up,  and,  un¬ 
packing  his  clubs,  which  had  never  seen  the 
Australian  light  till  then,  he  tied  the  end  of  a 
length  of  twine  to  the  ball,  and,  with  a  splendid 
swing  of  his  driver,  swiped  it  safely  across  the 
creek. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POTTERY-PAINTING. 

E  this  week  (see  page  263)  conclude  the  articles 
on  Pottery-Painting  commenced  on  page  13  of 
the  present  volume.  We  have  striven  to  make  the 
papers,  both  as  regards  the  text  and  illustrations,  tho¬ 
roughly  practical,  and  we  now  propose  to  put  the 
reader's  knowledge  to  the  test.  The  occupation  sug¬ 
gested  is  certainly  a  capital  one  for  leisure  hours  ■ 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  the  training 
thus  acquired  by  eye  and  hand  may  prove  most  useful 
in  after  life. 

The  articles,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been 
divided  into  four  main  branches  or  Lessons— the  first 
•dealing  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  effects,  the 
second  with  more  advanced  work,  the  third  with 
heads,  and  the  fourth  with  underglaze  and  barbotine 
painting.  Following  on  the  lines  of  the  articles,  we 
now  offer  special  prizes  as  follows  : — 

1.— Overglaze  Painting. 

In  overglaze,  or  enamel  painting,  we  offer  Two 
Prizes,  of  a  Guinea  and  a  Guinea  and  a  Half  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  best  study  of  flowers,  whether  on  tile  or 


OUR  PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

(sixth  series.) 

plaque  ;  Two  Prizes  of  similar  amount  for  the  best 
bird,  fish,  landscape,  seascape,  or  animal  design  on 
plaque  ;  and  Two,  of  One  Guinea  and  a  Half  and  Two 
Guineas  respectively,  for  the  best  study  of  a  head  or 
figure. 


2-— Underglaze  Painting. 

We  offer  Two  Prizes,  of  One  Guinea  and  Two  Guineas 
respectively,  for  the  best  tile,  plaque,  panel,  or  vase 
design  in  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  for  overglaze 
painting. 


3.— Barbotine  Painting. 

We  also“%ffer  Two  Prizes,  of  One  Guinea  and  Two 
Guineas  respectively,  for  the  best  work  in  any  of  the 
subjects  or  styles  enumerated  above  for  underglaze 
painting. 


Competitors  are  at  liberty  to  copy  our  own  or  any 
other  designs,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pre¬ 
ference  will  naturally  be  given  to  original  work 


throughout.  The  various  competitions  are  equally 
open  to  every  competitor,  so  that  each  reader  may 
enter,  subject  only  to  the  limit  of  age,  for  all  the 
prizes.  Competitors  will  not  be  limited  either  to  only 
one  article  in  each  class,  if  they  prefer  to  send  more, 
but  the  prize  will  in  all  cases  be  secured  by  the  quality, 
and  not  the  quantity,  of  the  work. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Junior  Division— embracing  all  ages  up  to  17  inclusive 
—and  the  Senior,  all  ages  from  IS  to  2i.  The  last  day 
for  sending  in  is  June  2ith. 

All  packages  must  of  course  be  prepaid,  and  nothing- 
sent  in  can  be  returned  or  corresponded  about.  The 
Awards  will  be  duly  published  as  usual  in  our  columns. 
For  the  general  rules  and  conditions  of  our  competi¬ 
tions,  intending  competitors  should  refer  to  page  63  of 
the  present  volume.  The  details  as  to  name,  age,  ad¬ 
dress,  class,  etc.,  should  be  securely  gummed  or  other¬ 
wise  attached  to  the  back  of  each  article,  thus 

Name  (in  full) . 

Age . 

Address  (in  full)  . 

Class  and  Subject  (such  as  “  ‘Overglaze, ’  or 
‘  Underglaze,’  Painting,  Class  I.") _ 


Corrc0- 

pcntbmce. 


Cape  Colonist.  —  Thanks, 
but  our  arrangements  are 
made  in  that  department 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

When  you  write  for  press, 
or  indeed  for  any  purpose, 
write  only  on  one  side  of 
the  paper :  a  moment’s 
thought  will  tell  you  why. 

Der  Boehjie.— 1.  Snuff  is 
tobacco  leaves  dried,  and 
ground  in  a  mill.  The 
moisture  is  ordinary  damp. 

2.  Coat  your  crayon  draw- 
iug  with  thin  clear  size, 
and  then  varnish  with  paper  varnish.  3.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  readers  who  have 
made  the  perpetual  calendar  and  find  it  perfectly 
correct  in  every  particular. 

S.  r.  S.— Nothing  very  mysterious.  Semis  is  the  Latin 
for  half.  It  is  not  often  written  in  full,  but  generally 
in  the  “dogged”  contraction  peculiar  to  the  doctors. 

S.  Hallows. — Chip  boxes  are  made  by  the  box-makers, 
whoso  names  you  will  find  in  any  directory.  They 
are  sold  by  th'e  gross. 

Piccolo. — A  shilling  tutor  for  the  piccolo  will  give 
you  all  the  information.  It  is  not  an  easy  instru¬ 
ment  to  learn,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  live  next 
door  to  a  persevering  student  of  its  mysteries. 

Pyramid  Pete. — There  is  no  promotion  from  the  ranks 
in  the  .Royal  Navy,  and  there  are  no  commissions  to 
be  bought  in  the  service.  You  must  pass  through 
the  Britannia. 

T.  Streatfield. — You  may  get  a  magnifying-glass, 
but  you  cannot  get  a  workable  achromatic  micro¬ 
scope  for  the  price  you  name.  To  do  good  work  you 
must  spend  at  least  three  pounds  on  an  instrument. 

Perseverance. — Your  screw-propeller  ran  wild  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  small  for  the  force  that  drove  it. 
Given  more  resistance  the  elastic  will  take  longer  to 
unwind. 

A  Subscriber. — The  office  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steamship  Company  is  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
E.C.  You  should  apply  to  one  of  the  stewards  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  docks. 

A  Euhmkorff  Coil. — Chemical  apparatus  is  always 
dear  at  first  hand.  Write  to  Townsend  and  Mercer, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  for  catalogue,  or  to  any 
other  firm  whose  name  and  address  you  can  find  from 
advertisements  in  the  scientific  newspapers.  Our 
arrangements  are  made  for  some  time  in  advance, 
and  we  have  not  space  at  present. 

P.  R.— Practise  on  your  gymnasium  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  you  get  up. 

Electricity.— You  must  renew  the  zinc  ;  there  can¬ 
not  be  electrical  action  without  decomposition. 
There  is  no  cell  made  whose  elements  last  for  ever. 
A  bichromate  cell  is  not  everlasting.  Study  the 
theory  and  you  will  find  the  reason. 

Hatchet. — The  explosion  of  the  38-ton  gun  on  h.m.s. 
Thunderer  took  place  on  January  2nd,  1879.  Two 
officers  and  eight  men  were  killed,  and  about  thirty- 
live  men  were  injured. 

Cyrus. — Use  same  seed  as  for  canaries.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  you  a  list  here  of  the  foreign  birds 
that  sing.  Write  to  VV.  Cross,  of  Liverpool,  for  list 
of  his  latest  importations.  You  will  thus  ascertain 
what  are  the  usual  varieties,  and  get  an  idea  as  to 
prices. 

0.  W.  w.  N.  A  B. — The  next  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Boatrace  will  probably  take  place  on  the  Saturday 
pluvious  to  Good  Friday  in  1884. 


J.  C.  Carter.— 1.  What  you  mean  is  really  a  fender. 
Screw  it  on  with  a  brass  bolt  and  thumbscrew. 
2.  Sandpaper  the  lust  off  the  magnet,  always  work¬ 
ing  from  the  centre  to  the  point.  If  the  magnet 
became  weak,  remagnetise  it.  Any  elementary  book 
on  magnetism  will  tell  you  how.  There  is  not  much 
fun  in  playing  with  a  magnet  unless  you.  understand 
the  theory. 

P.  Q.— Get  the  " gorm ”  off  the  varnish  by  rubbing  it 
well  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  turpentine  and 
beeswax  the  floor. 


Carshalton  Fisherman.— Names  ending  in  “halton,” 
like  those  ending  in  “  ham,”  do  not  have  the  “sh  ” 
sound.  The  pronunciation  is  Cars  Halton,  and  the 
Cars  is  abbreviated  first  into  Cays,  then  into  Kers, 
and  so  on,  until  you  get  the  Ksalton  of  the  railway- 
porters. 

A  Parmer.— You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  go  to 
one  particular  colony,  and  then  apply  to  the  Agent- 
General  for  that  colony  in  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  There  is  now  no  Government  emigration 
to  Victoria. 


DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

A  Beak  Stop.y,  in  Nine  Chapters. 


6.  — Now  or  never  ! 


HIS  OWN  EXECUTOR. 


A  Well-known  Gentleman’s  Pbilan- 
trophy  and  the  Commotion 
Caused  by  One  of  His 
Letters. 


(Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle.) 

We  published  in  our  local  columns  yester¬ 
day  morning  a  significant  letter  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  known  personally  or  by  reputation  to 
nearly  every  person  in  the  land.  We  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  protesting 
against  the  use  of  our  columns  for  such  “pal¬ 
pable  frauds  and  misresentations therefore, 
to  confirm  beyond  a  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter,  and  the  genuineness  of  its  sen¬ 
timents,  a  reporter  of  this  paper  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  ascertain  all  the  possible  facts 
in  the  matter.  Accordingly  he  visited  Clifton 
Springs,  saw  the  author  of  the  letter,  and 
with  the  following  result. 

Dr.  Henry  Foster,  the  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion,  is  63  or  64  years  of  age  and  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  cordial  manner.  He  presides  as 
superintendent  over  the  celebrated  sanitarium 
which  accommodates  over  500  guests  and  is 
unquestionably  the  leading  health  resort  of 
the  country.  Several  years  ago  this  benev¬ 
olent  man  wisely  determined  to  be  his  own 
executor ;  and,  therefore,  turned  over  this 
magnificent  property,  worth  $300,000,  as  a 
free  gift  to  a  board  of  trustees,  representing 
the  principal  evangelical  denominations. 
Among  the  trustees  are  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Buffalo  ;  Bishop  M. 
Simpson,  Philadelphia,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
President  M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  University 
of  Rochester ;  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of 
the  A.B.C.  F.  M.,  Boston.  The  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  the  care  :  1st. — 
of  evangelical  missionaries  and  their  families, 
whose  health  has  been  broken  in  their  work. 
2nd— of  ministers,  of  any  denomination,  in 
good  standing,  3rd— of  members  of  any 
church  ;  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
secure  such  care  and  treatment.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  met  by  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  hundreds  of  distinguished  and 
wealthy  people  who  every  year  crowd  its  ut¬ 
most  capacity.  Here  come  men  and  women 
who  were  once  in  perfect  health,  but  ne¬ 
glected  the  first  symptoms  of  disease.  The 
uncertain  pains  they  felt  at  first  were  over¬ 
looked  until  their  health  became  impaired. 
They  little  realized  the  danger  before  them, 
nor  how  alarming  even  trifling  ailments  might 
prove.  They  constitute  all  classes,  including 
ministers  and  bishops,  lawyers,  judges,  states¬ 
men,  millionaires,  journalists,  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Drawing  the  morning  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  from  his  pocket,  the  reporter  re¬ 
marked,  “Doctor,  that  letter  of  yours  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  many  of  our 
readers  have  questioned  its  authenticity.” 

“To  what  do  you  refer?”  remarked  the 
doctor. 

“  Have  you  not  seen  the  paper?” 

“Yes,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it 
yet.” 

The  reporter  thereupon  showed  him  the 
letter,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y., 

Oct.  11,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  using  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best  remedy  for 
some  forms  of  kidney  disease  that  we  have. 
I  am  watching  with  great  care  some  cases  I 
am  now  treating  with  it,  and  I  hope  for  fav¬ 
orable  results. 

I  wish  you  might  come  down  yourself,  as 
I  would  like  very  much  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  sterling  remedy,  and  show  you 
over  our  institution. 

Yours  truly, 

[Signed]  Henry  Foster,  M.D. 

“I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  be 
sceptical  concerning  that  lettc',  remarked 
the  doctor.  -'iffj 

“  Isn’t  it  unusual  for  a  physician  of  your 


standing  and  influence  to  commend  a  pro¬ 
prietary  preparation  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  may  be  with  others, 
but  in  this  institution  we  allow  no  person  to 
dictate  to  us  what  we  shall  use.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  cure  the  sick,  and  for  that  work 
we  use  anything  we  know  to  be  valuable. 
Because  I  know  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  is  a  very 
valuable  preparation,  I  commend  it.  As  its 
power  is  manifested  under  my  use,  so  shall 
I  add  to  the  completeness  of  my  commen¬ 
dation.” 

“  Have  you  ever  analyzed  it,  doctor?” 

“We  always  analyze  before  we  try  any 
preparation  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
constituents.  But  analysis,  you  know,  only 
gives  the  elements  ;  it  does  not  give  the  all- 
important  proportions.  The  remarkable 
power  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  undoubtedly 
consists  in  the  proportions  according  to  which 
its  elements  are  mixed.  While  there  may  be 
a  thousand  remedies  made  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  unless  they  are  put  together  in  proper 
proportions,  they  are  worthless  as  kidney  and 
liver  preparations. 

“I  hope  some  day  to  meet  Mr.  Warner 
personally,  and  extend  fuller  congratulations 
to  him  on  the  excellence  of  his  preparations. 
I  have  heard  much  of  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  Warner  Observatory,  and  as  a  man  of 
large  benevolence.  The  reputed  high  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  himself  gave  assurance  to 
me  in  the  first  place  that  he  would  not  put  a 
remedy  upon  the  market  tnat  was  not  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  a  good  deal 
of  gratification  to  me  to  find  out  by  actual 
experiment  that  the  remedy  itself  sustained 
my  impressions.” 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Foster  is 
precisely  the  same  found  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Gunn,  ex-Surgeon-General 
Gallagher  and  others,  and  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  the  great  efficacy  of  the  remedy  which 
has  awakened  so  much  attention  in  the  land 
and  rescued  so  many  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  disease  and  death. 


I  AHICQ  THE  Physical  Life  of 
LnSJI  Woman.  Advice  to  the 

Maiden,  Wife  and  Mother.  By  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Naphey.  It  is  a  complete  manual  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  women  in  their  peculiar  conditions 
and  relations,  married  and  single.  Cloth 
extra,  neat,  $1.00.  Sent  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Rose  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 


VISITORS  TO  TORONTO 

CALL  AT  THE 

ROSSIN  MUSICAL  BAZAR, 

(Close  to  Main  Entrance,  King  St.) 


Large  Assortment  of  Fancy  and  Musical 
Goods. 

Organs,  Pianos,  Concertinas  and  Sheet  Music. 


JOHN  OSBORNE,  -  10  ROSSIN  BLOCK. 


Fraudulent  Imitations 

Are  offered  as  substitutes  for  that  great  “sure 
pop”  Corn  Cure :  Putnam’s  Painless  Corn 
Extractor.  Beware  of  such.  The  gen¬ 
uine  Putnam’s  Extractor  for  Corns  is  always 
sure,  safe  and  painless.  Try  IT  To-day. 
Polson  4  Co.,  Kingston,  Proprieters. 


^ntcirpcombc 

{ttmtO'forteff 

Are  accorded  the  leading  position,  by  the  best  \ 
Musical  Talent,  for  superiority  in  tone  and  \ 
action,  combined  with  rarb  excellence  in 
MATERIAL,  WORKMANSHIP  DESIGN,  AND 
FINISH. 

Octavius  Newoombe  &  Co.,  Manufactubebs 

Warerooms,  *07  and  a 09  Church  St.,  Toronto 


THE  ONLY 

VEGETABLE 
CURB 

FOR 

Loos  of  Appetite, 
Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach, 
Habitual  Costiveness, 

Sick  Headache  and  Diliousness. 

35.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  IJrueerists. 


Can  get  a  GOOD  SHIRT  for  $1.00 
at  WHITE’S,  65  King  St.  W. 


Harper’s  Bazar  Pattern  House. 

All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 

Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  eta 

JUKS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374£  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


SEWING  MACHINE. 


«  A  Thing  of  Beauty  and  a  Joy 
Forever.” 
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Electricity  is  Life. 


HEALTH 


FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 


NATURE’S  CURE 

TRY  IT! 


^\\e  ^  eV"'  £joOv.  TtAv-er 
OW,  \iwve,  \uvYc,.,  tv\\A  otV- 
«vos\  Y<xs.Ye\.e%s.  ^4  o  o\\vev 
OvV  Yo  fcow\\mve  voyYYv  vY. 

¥vcx\.x\e\\\.  0><vm\k,Y»eYY  St  Co. 


M  ANUFAC  TUR  ER  S 

■sF  Thb 


Do  N  ot  W  aste  Y  our  M  oney 

On  Worthless  Drugs,  but  use 


Electro-Curative 

Belts, 

Bauds  &  tales 


And  you  will  soon  be  restored  to  HEALTH 
and  STRENGTH. 


Cor.  Church  and  Richmond  Street,  Toronto. 

Toronto  Agency :  OCTAVIUS  NEWCOMBE  &  CO. 


Write  to  Mr.  Norman  or  come 
and  see  him,  give  an  account  of 
your  ailment  and  he  will  advise 
you  what  to  do,  and  how  you  can 
cure  yourself  at  home  without  loss 
of  time. 

Consultation  and  Circular  Free. 


Superior 

X  tone 

^'finish. 


GUELPH  CANADA. 


ADDRESS : 

Hormaa’s  Electron-Curative 
Belt  Institution, 

4  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto 

j8®- Electric,  Sulphur,  Vapor 
and  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  al¬ 
ways  ready. 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 
Send  Sc.  stamp  for  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P.O.  Box  967,  Montreal. 


GRAND  SUCCESS ! 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 


SnowdriftSakingPowder  ' 

The  most  perfect  Baking  Powder  made.  It 
is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  respect ;  in 
act  no  better  goods  can  be  made  at  any  price. 


a®"  Give  it  a  trial  and  you  will 
never  use  any  other. 


A.  M.  DENOVAN'S 

Steam  Dyeing  & 
French  Cleaning 

Establishment, 

( Successor  to  J.  Eyres  ofc  Sons) 


Gentlemen’s  Clothes  cleaned,  dyed  and  repaired. 
Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses  cleaned  and.dyed 
without  taking  apart.  Bps.  tsicswj 

Ostrich  Plumes  dyed  and  curled  in  all  shades. 
Kid  Gloves,  Boots  and  Slippers  cleaned  and  dyed 
black. $  KtcsKD  (ucevk  *  fticwso 

329  Vonge  Street,  Toronto. 


LADIES’ 

WATER  WAVES, 

Coquettes,  Wigs,  Bang 
Nets,  Switches,  Etc. 

The  Finest  and  Largest 
Selection  of  HAIR  GOODS 
in  Canada  is  at  the 

Paris  Hair  Works, 

105  YONGE  ST., 
TORONTO,  -  ONT 
A.  DORENWEAI). 
(Cut  this  out  and  call.) 


(EUMAT/S 


H 
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N.  P.  CHANEY  &  CO., 

FeathertX  Mattress  Renovators. 

{All  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

New  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses  and  Pillows 
for  Sale. 

Highest  Cash  Price  paid  for  Feathers. 

230  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 


dOCOIAI  25  New  and  Handsome 
5if  LuImL  assorted  Chromo  Cards 
in  morocco  case,  name  on  all,  only  19c. 
ioo  Scroll  Cards  blank,  15c.  A.  R.  Lorimer 
The  Queen  City  Card  House, 

150  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 
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MERIDEN  BRITTANIA  COY, 

- -MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD - 

ELECTRO  SILVER  &  GOLD  PLATE 


I 

THIS  TRADE  MARK 


Is  Stamped  on  Each  Article  made  by  us. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

“1847  ROGERS  BROS.  A  1,” 

OR, 

“  1847  ROGERS  BROS.  XII.” 

IS  STAMPED  ON  THE  GENUINE  ROGERS’ 
GOODS. 


Persons  desiring  our  Goods  should  see  that  inferior  Articles  of  Similar 
Name  and  Trade  Mark  are  not  palmed  off  as  our  make. 


MERIDEN  BRITTANIA  COMPANY, 


DO  NOT  MISTAKE  THE  NAME  ! 


LARGEST  COMPANY. - BEST  RECORD. - ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


RODGER,  MAGLAY  &  GO’S 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

TOILET  SOAPS 

Are  delicately  perfumed,  and  for  emolliency  and 
lasting  qualities  are  unsurpassed. 


A£K  FOR 

Rodger,  Maclay  &  Co’s 

Lily  White,  Queen’s  Own.  Perfection, 

ANI)  OTHER  CELEBRATED  BRANDS  OK 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS. 

aST  THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PURE. "Si 


WAREHOUSE  :  I 

70  FRONT  ST.  EAST.  \ 


TORONTO  f  DEFrYeS1  STRE  ET. 


A  FINE  ORGAN. 

Latest  Design  of  First-Class  Maker— 

6  ft.  7  in.  high. 


''T^HIS  Case  is  our  latest  de- 
i  sign,  made  of  selected  Can¬ 
adian  or  American  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  substantially  built,  Sunk 
Panels,  Ebonized  and  Illumin¬ 
ated,  adorned  with  the  most 
skilled  hand-work  Carvings, 
and  is  also  constructed  with  a 
commodious  enclosed  Canter¬ 
bury  for  holding  Music  and 
keeping  it  in  good  order,  acces¬ 
sible  by  turning  down  the 
music  desk  over  the  key-board. 
The  round  work  is  finished 
with  a  new,  durable  and 
smooth  Oil  Finish,  Panels  and 
Projecting  Mouldings,  highly 
Polished. 

Three  full  sets  of  Reeds,  12 
Stops,  with  Coupler. 


Will  be  Sold  on  Reasonable  Terns. 

JOHN  OSBORNE, 

No.  10  ROSSIN  HOUSE  BLOCK,  TORONTO. 


CLAPPERTONS 

SPOOL  COTTON 

IS  THE  BESTiimade- 


TRY  IT  AND  BE  SATISFIED 


THE  FA  ro KI  TE  OF  THE  FEO  PEE  OF  CANAD  A 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 


j^ST’ Is  Unquestionably  THE  BEST  MACHINE  the  World  has  Yet  Seen! 

1st. — It  is  built  on  the  Rotary  Principle,  and,  like  all  Machines  having  Rotary  Motion,  is  more 
durable. 

2nd. — It  will  cost  less  tor  repairs  and  break  less  needles. 

3rd. — It  is  faster,  and  as  a  bread-winner  will  do  more  work  and  earn  more  money. 

4th. — It  is  lighter  running ;  a  No.  60  cotton  thread  will  answer  for  a  belt  should  you  require  it. 

5th.— It  is  more  silent;  all  parts  revolving  instead  of  vibrating,  makes  less  noise,  and  gives 
greater  speed  and  durability. 

6th.— It  is  better  made  than  other  machines. 

7th. — It  has  not  the  objectionable  features  of  other  machines,  no  shuttle,  no  cog  wheels,  no 
heart  motion. 

8th.— It  having  a  PACKER  NEEDLE  BAR  does  not  drop  oil,  and  work  is  not  soiled. 

IT  IS,  IN  FACT,  A  PERFECT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON  MANF’G*  CO., 

85  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO. 

GR  AT  EFU  1.-CO  JML  FORTIBI  G. 

^  EPPS’S 

Ps  I M  P  L  (BREAKFAST) 


JAMES  EPPS  &  C0M  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 
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KECOMMEJ^DED^BY^THE  BEST  1  NESTLE’S  MILK  FOOD  ( 


THE  BEST,  THE  SAFEST,  THE 
MOST  NOURISHING. 


